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LETTER, 

MY LORD, 

I COULD hardly flatter myself with the hope, 
that so veiy early in the season I should have 
to acknowledge obligations to the duke of Bed- 
ford and to the earl of Lauderdale. These noble 
persons have lost no time in conferring upon me, 
that sort of honour, which it is alone within their 
competence, and which it is certainly most con- 
genial to their nature and their manners to be- 
stow. 

To be ill spoken of, in whatever language they 
speak, by the zealots of the new sect in philoso- 
phy and politicks, of which these noble persons 
think so charitably, and of which others think so 
justly, to me, is no matter of uneasiness or sur- 
prise. To have incurred the displeasure of the 
duke of Orleans or the duke of Bedford, to fall 
under the censure of citizen Brissot or of his friend 
the earl of Lauderdale, I ought to consider ^s 
proofs, not the least satisfactory, that I have pror 
duced some part of the effect I proposed by my 
endeavours. I have laboured hard to earn, M^hat 
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the noble IjouU arc fifttwrom enough to pay. Per- 
gonal oflience I have given them none. The ()art 
they take against me in from zeal to the caune. It 
in well ! It i^ perfectly well ! I have to do homage 
to their ju)»tice. I liave to thank the Hedfonb and 
the JLauderdales for having so faithfully attd so 
fully ac<iuitted towards me whatever arrear of debt 
was left undischarged by the Priestleys and the 
Paines. 

Some, perhaps^ may think them executorn in 
their own wrong : I at least have nothing to com- 
plain of. They have gone beyond the demands 
of justice. Tfiey have l)een (a little perhapn be- 
yond their intention) favourable to me. They 
have been the means of bringing out, by their in- 
vectives, the handsome things which lord Gren- 
ville haH had the goodness ancl condescension to say 
in my bc'hwlf. Ileiired as I am from the world, 
and front all its alVaii s and all its pleasures, I con- 
fess it does kindle, hi my nearly extinguished feel- 
ings, a very vivid satisfaction to be so atta(:kcd and 
so commended* It is soothing U> tny wounded 
mind, to be (commended by an abht, vigorous, artd 
well informe<l statesntan, and at the very moment 
when he sbmds forth with a manliness and resolu* 
tjon, worthy of himself and of his cause, for tlte 
preservation of tlie person and government of our 
sovereign, and therein for the security of the laws, 
the liberties, the inoralsi and the lives of his 

people. 
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people To be in any fiaur way connected with such 
things, is indeed a distinction. No philosopliy can 
make roe above it : no melancholy can depress roe 
so low^ as to make me wholly insensible to such an 
honour. 

Why will they not let roe remain in obscurity 
and inaction ? Are they apprehensive, that if an 
atom of me remains, the sect has something to 
fear ? Must I be annihilated, lest, like old John 
Zisca\ my skin might me made into a drum, to 
animate Europe to eternal battle, agdnst a tyranny 
that threatens to overwhelm all Europe, and all 
the human race ? 

My lord, it is a subject of awful meditation. 
Before tins of France, the annals of all time have 
not furnished an instance of a complete revolution. 
That revolution seems to have extended even to 
the constitution of the mind of man. It has this 
of wonderful in it, that it resembles what lord 
Verulam says of the operations of nature : It was 
perfect, not only in its elements and principles, 
but in all its members and its organs from the very 
beginning. The moral scheme of France furnishes 
the only pattern ever known, which they who 
admire \\\\\ instantly resemble. It is indeed an in* 
exhaustible repertory of one kind of examples. In 
my wretched condition, tliough hjurdly to be classed 
with the living, I am not safe from them. They 
have tygers to fall upon animated strength. They 

have 
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have hyenas to prey upon carcasses. The national 
menagerie is collected by Che first physiologists of 
the time ; and it is defective in no description of 
savage natui'e. Tiiey pursue, even such as me, 
into the obscurest retreats, and haul them before 
their revolutionary tribunals. Neither sex, nor 
age — nor the sanctuary of the tomb, is sacred to 
them. They have so determined a hatred to all 
privileged orders, that they deny even to the de- 
parted, the sad immunities of the grave. They 
are not wholly without an object Their turpi* 
tilde purveys to their malice ; and they unplumb 
the dead for bullets to assassinate the living. If all 
revolutionists were not proof against all caution, 
I shoald recommend it to their consideration, that 
no persons were ever knovi'n in history, either sa* 
cred or profane, to vex the sepulchre, and by their 
sorceries, to call up the prophetick dead, with 
any other event, than the prediction of their own 
disastrous fate.—" Leave me, oh leave me to re- 
pose !" 

In one <tbing I can excuse the duke of Bedford 
for his attack upon me and my mortuary pension. 
He cannot readily comprehend the transaction he 
condemns. What I have obtained was the fruit 
of no bargain ; the production of no intrigue ; the 
result of no compromise; the elFect of no solicita* 
tion. The first suggestion of it never came from 
me, mediately or immediately, to his majesty or 

any 



loy of hiii ministers. It wm long knowa ttia| tl^ 
infitf^Qt my i^Dgftgemepts ^Quld p^npit it, w4 
before tbe heaviest of i^U cftlamilies b^(i for eVer 
eoiidedinec} me to obscurity i^fvl 3orr9iv, | had 
feaplved on a tKMi retreat. I bad executed ti^t 
design. I w^s entirely out pf the Wfty of serving qr 
©f knrting any statesman, pr any party, when the 
ministers SQ generously and 30 i|obly carried into 

tffecl tixe spontane/Qus bQuoty of the crown. Botl) 
deioriptipns have acted 95 becam0 them? 'VTbi^ 
I conld no longer serve them> the ministers hai^Q 

ponsi4pr!5d my #it.nation. When I could no Ipnge^ 

hi^rt tbem, the revolutiQnijsts have tt^ampled op fny 
infirmity. My gratitnde, I trust, is equal to ^ 
manner in which the benefit was conferred* 1% 
$ame to me ipdeedi at a time of life, and in a ^t^ 
of mind and body, in which no circumstance of 
fortune could afford me any real pleasure. 3nt 
this was no fault in the royal donor^ or in his 
ministers, who were pleased, rn acknoivledgiog tbf 
merits of an invalid servarit of the pjublidc, to as* 
suage the sorrows of a desolate old man. 

It would ill become me to boast of any tiling, It 
ttrould as ill become me, thus palled upon, to de^ 
predate the value of a long life, spent with uneait* 
jampled toil in the service of my country. Since 
the total body of my services, on account of the idr 
dustry which was shewn in them, and tbe faime^ 
jq£ my intentions, have obtained the acceptance 

9f 
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of my sovereign^ it would be absurd in me to 
range myself on the siie of the duke of Bedford 
and the corresponding society, or, as far as in me 
lies, to permit a dispute on the rate at which the 
authority appointed by our constitution to estimate 
such things, has been pleased to set them. 

Loose libels ought to be passed by in silence 
and contempt. By me they have been so always. 
I knew that as long as I remained in publick, I 
should live down the calumnies of malice, and the 
judgments of ignorance. If I happened to be 
now and then in the ivrong, as who is not, like all 
other men, I must bear the consequence of my 
faults and my mistakes. The libels of the present 
day, are just of the same stuff as the libels of the 
past. But they derive an importance from the 
rank of the persons they come from, and the gra« 
vity of the place where they were uttered. In 
'some way or other I ought to take some notice of 
them. To assert myself thus traduced is not va- 
nity or arrogance. It is a demand of justice; it 
is a demonstration of gratitude. If I am unwor- 
thy, the minbters are worse than prodigal. On 
that hypothesb, I perfectly agree with the duke of 
Bedford. 

For whatever I have been (I am now no more) 
1 put myself on my country. I ought to be allowed 
a reasonable freedom, because I stand upon my de^* 
liverance ; and no culprit ought to plead in irons. 

Even 



£ven in the utmost latitude of defensive liberty, I 
wish to preserve all possible decorum. Whatever 
it may be in the eyes of these noble persons them^ 
selves, to me^ their situation calls for the most 
profound respect If I should happen to trespass 
a little, which I trust I shall not, let it always be 
supposed, that a confusion of characters may pro- 
duce mistakes ; that in the masquerades of the 
grand carnival of our age; whimsical adventures 
happen ; odd things are said atid pass off. If I 
should fail a single point in the high respect I owe 
to those illustrious persons, I cannot be supposed 
to mean the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Lauderdale of the house of peers, but the duke of 
Bedford and the earl of Lauderdale of palace-yard*; 
*— The dukes and earls of Brentford. There thejf 
are on the pavertient ; there they seem to come 
nearer to my humble level ; and, virtually at least, 
to have waved their high privilege. 

Making this protestation, I refuse all revolu- 
tionary tribunals, where men have been put to 
death for'no other reason, than that they had ob- 
tained fevours from the crown. I claim, not the 
letter, but the spirit of the old English lavv, that 
is, to be tried by my peers. I decline his grace's 
jurisdiction as a judge. I challenge the duke of 
36dford as a juror to pass upon the value of my 
services. Whatever his natural parts may be, I 
cannot recognize in his ' few and idle years, the 

competence 
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competence to judge dmj long and laborious lif<9* 
If i can help it, be shall not be on the inquest of my 
qmnium tneruit Poor rich man ! lie can hardly 
know any thing of piiblick industry in its exer* 
lions, or can estimate its compensations when its 
work is done, I have no doubt of bis graced 
readiness in all the calculations of vulgar arith^ 
metick ; but I shrewdly suspect, that he is little 
BtM^ied in the theory of moral proportions i and 
^as never learned the rule of three itt the aritbme- 
>|iGk of policy and st^te. 

His grace thinks I have obtained too mqch« 
I answer^ that my exertions^ whatever they have 
been, were such as no hopes <^f pecuniary reward 
could possibly excite; and no pecuniary compen*^ 
jsation can pQssibly reward them. Betwera money 
Qind such services, if done by abler men than I an^ 
there is no common principle of comparison: they 
are quantities inconunensurable. Money is made 
for tl)e comfort and convenience of animal life* 
It cannot be a reward for what, mere animal life 
must indeed sustain, but never can inspire. With 
submission to his grace^ I Jbave npt had more than 
sufficient. As to any noble . use, I trust I know 
how to employ, as well as he, a much greaiter for- 
tune than he possesses* In a more coi^ned appli- 
cation, I certainly stand in need of every I^iod ^f 
relief and easement much mpre than he dpes. 
When J say I have not received more than X 

deserve, 
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deserve, is this the language I hold to majesty? 
No ! Far, very for, from it ! Before that pt^ejlc^ 
I claim no merit at all. Every thing towards ipe 
is favour, and bounty. One style to a gracious 
benefactor ; another to a proud and insulting foe^ 
His grace is pleased to aggravate my guilt, by 
charging my acceptance of his majesty^s grant as 
a departure from tny ideas, and the spirit of my 
conduct with regard to ceconomy. If it be, my 
ideas of xeconomy were false and ill f(^u«ded« But 
they are the duke of Bedford's ideas of oeconomy 
I have contradicted, and not 'my own. If he 
means to allude to certain bills brought 'in by me 
on a message from the throne in 1782, I tell tAm^ 
^at there is nothing iti my conduct that can con-^ 
tradict either the letter or thi spirit of those acts.' 
Does he mean the; pay-office act? I tak« it for 
granted he does not. The act to which he alludes 
is, I suppose, the establishment act. I greatly doubt 
whether his grace has ever read the one or ike 
other. The first of these syistems cost me, with 
every assistance wbich my then situation gave me, 
pains incredible. I found an opinion oommoft 
through all the offices, and general in the puUkk; 
at fairge, tbit it would prove impossible to ceiiorm 
and methodize the office of paymaster generaL 
I undertook it, however ; and I succeeded in my 
undertaking. Whether the military service, or 
i/|rhether the general oeconomy of our finances have 

profited 
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profited (}y that fl(;t, I leave tt> t^iOAc who are 
acquaintcil with tlic army, and with tlie trcaAiiry, 
to judge. 

An upinion full as gennrul prevailed hIm; at ttic 
name time, that nothing coultl be done for Um: re- 
gulation of tlie civil-list cstablishtnent. 'I'lic very 
atli,>mi)t to introduce mctliod into it, and any li- 
mitationn to itft services, was held abfliird. I had 
not seen the man, wlio so much as suggested one 
CRCOiiomical principlcoranoicunomicalexfKidieiit, 
upon that subject. Nothing but coarse Huipiito- 
tion, or coarser taxation, were ttien talkttd of, 
both of them without design, combination, ur the 
least shadow of principle. ]}lind and headlong 
zeal, or factious fury, were tlie whole contribution 
brou^it by the most noisy oo tliat occasion, to> 
wards tl>c satisfaction of the publick, or the relief 
of the crown. 

Let me tell my youthful censor, that the neccs* 
•i^s of that time required something very di^ 
ferent frofn what others then suggested, or what 
)iis grace now conceives. Let mo inform him, 
that it was one of the most criUcal periods in our 
aimals. 

Astronomen have sup ned, thit ff « csrcda 
comet, whose path inter pted the ecliptlek^ bt4 
met the earth in some (I forgi t uliut) nign, 
would have whirled us j ig witli it, in its eccei 
trick cuarie^ fato God I tvs nbat regions of fa 
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and cold. Had the portentous comet of the rights 
of man, (which " from its horrid hair shakes 
" pestilence, and war," and " with fear of change 
" perplexes monarchs") had that comet crossed 
upon us in that internal state of England, nothing 
human could have prevented our being irresistibly 
hurried, out of the highway of heaven, into all 
the vices, crimes, horrours, and miseries of the 
French revolution. 

Happily, France was not then jacobinised. Her 
liostility was at a good distance. We had a limb 
cut off; but we preserved the body : We lost our 
colonies ; but wc kept our constitution. There 
was, indeed, much intestine heat ; there was a 
dreadful fermentation. Wild and savage insur- 
rection quitted the woods, and prowled about our 
streets in the name of reform. Such was the dis* 
temper of the publick mind, that there was no 
madman, in his maddest ideas, and maddest pro- 
jects, who might not count upon numbers to sup- 
port his principles and execute bis designs. 

Many of the changes, by a great misnomer 
called parliamentary reforms, went, not in the in- 
tention of all the professors and supporters of them, 
undoubtedly, but went in their certain, and, in 
my opioion, not very remote efiect, home to the 
ntter deatruction of the constitudon of this king- 
dom. Hod they taken place, not France, but 
England, would bav« had tbe honour of leading 

up 
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Op the death-dance of democratick rerolution* 
Otber projects, exactly coincident in time with 
thasCi fitruck at tlie very existence of the kingdom 
Ufider any constitution. There are who remember 
the blind fury of some^ and the lamentable help* 
kssness of others ; here, a torpid confusion, from 
a pamck fear of the danger ; there^ the same in- 
action from a stupid insensibility to it ; here well* 
wishers to the mischief; there, indifferent lookers- 
on. At the same time, a sort of national conven- 
tion, dubious in its nature, and perilous in its ex- 
ample, nosed parliament in the very seat of its 
authority ; sat with a sort of superintendaii ceover 
it ; ami little less than dictated to it, not only laws, 
but the very form and essence of legislature it- 
self* In Ireland things ran in a still more ccccn- 
trick course. Government was unnerved, con- 
founded, and in a manner suspended. Its equi' 
poise was totally gone. I do not nr>can to speak 
disrespectfully of lord North. lie was a man of 
lidmirable parts ; of general -knowledge ; of a verr 
SHtrle ufiderstanding fitted for every sort of busi- 
ness ; <jt iniinite wit and pleasantry ; of a delight^ 
1(^1 temper ; and with a mind most peifectly dis- 
interested. But it would be only to degrade my- 
self by a weak adulation, and not to honour the 
memory of a great man, to deny that he wanted 
aomethtng of the vigilance and spirit of command, 
that the time required. Indeed, a darkness, next 

to 



t5 the fog of this awful day, laitfed over tiie 
HiiFliold r^ioii. For A little time the belts Bppearad 
eiiendotied-^ 

Ipse £em nocfemf^ wgat discermre CBth 
Jftc mtnMset me tneUd BaHmrw m undL 

At that lime I was coimected wMi men of hi^ 
place in the cioimtinitHtj. They loved liberty as 
touch as the duke of Bedford can do; and they 
understood it at least as well. Perhaps their poti- 
ticks, a^ usual took a tincture from tiieir chanuv 
ter, and they tultivated what they loved. The li- 
berty they pursued was a liberty inseparable from 
ttder^ from virtue, from morals, and from reli^oii, 
tuid was nehher hypocritically nor fanatically 
ibllowed. They did not wish, that liberty, in il- 
"MJi!^ one of'tfie first of Uessiogs, $boQld in its per- 
V^on becomfe the greatest curse which could fidl 
^opon tnankiml. To preserve the eonstitution en- 
tire, nioA practically equal to aU the grei^ ends of 
its formatiom, not iti one single part, but in all iti 
j^arts, was to '^m the first objett. Popularity and 
power fliey regarded aiike. These were witfa 
them only different means of obtaining that ob- 
jfedt ; and had no prefenenoe over each other io 
fbeir minds, hut as one or the other might ntSuitd a 
-surer or a Hess certain prospect of arriving at tliat 
tbd. il^is somcconsolatioD to me in the cheerless 

^oom, 
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gloom, which darkens the evening of my life| th«t 
with them I commenced my political career^ and 
never for a moment, in reality, nor in appearance, 
for any length of time, was separated from their 
good wishes and good opinion. 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what 
desert, but just then, and in the midst of that hunt 
4>f obloquy, which ever has pursued me with a full 
cry through life, I had obtained a very considerable 
degree of publick confidence. I know well enough 
how equivocal a test this kind of popular opinion 
forms of the merit that obtained it. I am no 
stranger to the insecurity of its tenure. I do 
not boast of it. It is mentioned, to shew, not how 
highly I prize the thing, but my right to value the 

use I made of it. I endeavoured to turn that 

« 

short-lived advantage to myself into a permanent 
benefit to my country. Far am I from detracting 
from the merit of sonie gentlemen, out of office 
or in it, on that occasion. No !— It is not my way 
to refuse a full and heaped measure of justice to 
the aids that I receive. I have, through life, been 
willing to give every thing to others; and to 
reserve nothing for myself, but the inward con- 
science, that I had omitted no pains, to discover, 
to animate, to discipline, to direct the abilities of 
the country for its service, and to place them in the 
best light to improve their age, or to adorn it. 
This conscience I have, I have never suppre^ised 

• any 



Kj man; oe^rfT dbecked iiaDifi}r s aiomeot zn bis 
ronrse, bj maj jsakxisT^ or by aoj polkrv. i w«s 
ftlwajs readv, to the hc^^ ot mj ncaxxs (and 
thej were always kifinicelT beiow hit deaores) lo 
fcnrard those abilities which OTCrpover^ nj 
own. He is an ill-funushed undertaker^ who has 
no machinery but bis own hands to %i>vt*k with. 
PcMjr in my own faculties^ I ever tfaoosUt uiyseil 
rich in theirs. la that period of dilBouIty and 
dai^er, more especially, I consolted, and sincerely 
co-operated with men of ali parties, who seemed 
disposed to the same ends, or to any main part of 
them. Nothing to prevent disorder, was omitted : 
when it appeared, nothing to subdue it was lelt 
uncounselled, nor unexecuted, as far as I could 
prevaiL At the time I speak of, and having a 
momentary lead, so aided and so encouraged, and 
as a feeble instrument in a mighty hand — I do not 
say, I saved my country ; I am sure I did my 
country important service. There were few, in-» 
deed, that did not at that time acknowledge it, 
and tiiat time was thirteen years ago. It was but 
one voice, that no man in the kingdom better de* 
served an honourable provision should be made for 
him. 

So much for my general conduct through the 
whole of the portentous crisis from 1780 to 178ii, 
and the general sense then entertained of that con- 
duct by my country. But my character, as a 

Vol. VIIL C reformer, 
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reformer, in the particular instances which the duk€ 
of Bcilford refers to, is so connected in principle 
with my opinions on the hideous changes, whic^- ' 
have since barbarized France^ and spreading 
thence, threaten the political and moral order d(V^ 
the whole world, that it seems to demand some*;; 
thing of a more detailed discussion. ^r 

My occonomical reforms were not, as his gracif • 
may think, the suppression of a paltry pension oif| 
employment, more or less, fficonomy in my^* 
plans was, as it ought to be, secondary, subordi- 
nate, instrumental. I acted on state principles. I ;; 
found a great distemper in the commonwealth ; ■: 
and, according to the nature of the evil and of ^ 
(he object, I treated it. The malady was deep"; v 
it wa3 complicated, in the causes and in the symp* ,' 
toms. Throughout it was full of contra- indicants. 
On one hand government, daily growing more 
invidious from an apparent increase of the means 
of strength, was every day growing more con* 
tcmptible by real weakness. Nor was this dis- ^ 
solution coiifitied to government commonly so | 
cdUecl. It extended to parliament ; which was . 
losing not a little in its dignity and estimation, by t ' 
an opinion of its not acting on worthy motives, [i 
On the other hand, the desires of the people, 
(partly natural and partly infused into them by 
aft) afjpeured in so wild and inconsiderate a man- 
oer^ y\ ith regard to the oeconomical object (for 

1 set 
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I set aside for a moment the dreadful tampering 
M ith the body of the constitution itselQ that if 
their petitions had literally been complied with, 
the state would have been convulsed : and a nale 
would htive been opened, tlirough which all pro- 
perty might be sacked and ravaged. Nothing 
could have saved the publick from the mischiefs 
of tlie false reform but its absurdity; Mhich would 
soon have brought itself, and with it all real re- 
form, into discredit This would have left a rank- 
ling wound In the hearts of the people, who would 
know thcy had failed in the accomplishment of 
their wishes, but, who, like the rest of mankind in 
all ages, would impute the blame to any thing 
rather than to their own proceedings. But tliere 
were then persons in the world, who nourished 
complaint; and would have been thoroughly dis- 
appointed if the people were ever satisfied. I was 
not of that humour. I wished that they should be 
fiatisfied. It was my aim to give to the people the 
substance of what I knew they desired, and wliat 
I thought was right, whether they desired it or not, 
before it had been modified for them into senseless 
petitions. I knew that there is a manifest marked 
distinction, which ill men, with ill designs, or weak 
men incapable of any design, will constantly be 
confounding, that is, a marked distinction between 
change and reformation. The fcraicr alters the 
substance of the objects themselves ; and gets rid 

c 2 of 
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of all their essential good, as well as of all the 
accidental evil annexed to them. Change is no- 
velty ; and whether it is to operate any one of 
the effects of reformation at all, or whether it 
may not contradict the very principle upon which 
reformation is desired, cannot be certainly knovn 
before hand. Reform is, not a change in the sub- 
stance, or in the primary modification of the ob- 
ject, but a direct application of a remedy to the 
grievance complained of. So far as that is re- 
moved, all is sure. It stops there ; and if it fails, 
the substance which underwent the operation, at 
the very worst, is but where it was. 

All this, in effect, I think, but am not sure, I 
have said elsewhere. It cannot at this time be too 
often repeated; line upon line; precept upon pre- 
cept ; until it comes into the currency of a pro- 
verb, to innovate is not to reform. The French re* 
volutionists complained of every thing; they re- 
fused to reform any thing ; anil they left nothing, 
no, nothing at all unchanged. The consequences 
are before us, — not in remote history ; not in fu- 
ture prognostication: they are about us; they are 
upon us. They shake the publick security ; they 
menace private enjoyment. They dwarf the 
growth of the youi-jg; the break they quiet oS 
the old. If we travel, they stop our way. They 
infest us in town; they pursue us to the country. 
Our business is interrupted; our repose is troubled; 
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our pleasures are saddened ; our very studies are 
poisoned and perverted, and knowledge is rendered 
woree than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
tbj&dreadful innovation. ' The revolution harpies 
of Arance, sprung from night and hell, or from 
that chaobck anarchy, which generates equivocally 
*' all monstrous, all prodigious things," cuckoo* 
like, adulterously lay their eggs, and brood over, 
and hatch them in the nest of every neighbouring 
state. These obscene harpies, who deck themselves, 
in I know not what divine attributes, but who in 
reality are foul and ravenous birds of prey (both 
mothers and daughters) flutter over our heads, 
and souse down upon our tables, and leave nothing 
unrent, unrifled, unmvaged, or unpolluted with 
the slime of their filthy offal*. 

* Tristius baud illis monstnim, nee saevior ulla 
Pestls, Sc ira De{^m Stygiis sese extulit undis. 
Virginei volucrurt vujtus; faedusima vmrris 
Proluvics ; uncaeque manus ; & pallida semper 
Ora fame 

Here tbe Poet breaks the line, because be (and that He is Vir* 
gil) bad not verse or language to describe that monster even 
as be had conceived her. Had he lived in our time, ho 
would have been more overpowered with the reality than he 
vras with the imagination. Virgil only knew the horrour of 
the timc9 before bim. Had he lived to see the revolutionists 
and constitutionalists of France, he w< uld have had more 
horrid and dij^gusting features of his harpies to describe, and 
more frequeot failures iii the attempt to describe them. 

If 
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If his grace can contemplate the result of thU 
complete innovation, or, as some friends of liis will 
call it, reform^ in the wliole body of its solidity and 
compound mass, at which, as Hamlet says, the face 
of heaven glows with horrour and indignation, and 
which, in trutl), makes every reflecting mind, and 
every feeling heart, perfectly thought-sick, with- 
out a thorough abhorrence of every thing they say, 
and every thing they do, I am amazed at the mor- 
bid strength, or the natural infirmity of his mind. 
It was then not my love, but my hatred to inr 
novation, that produced my plan of reform. With- 
out troubling myself with the exactness of the lor 
gical diagram, I considered them as things sub^ 
stantially opposite. It was to prevent that evil, 
that 1 proposed the measures, which his grace is 
pleased, and I am not sorry he is pleased, to recal 
to tny recollection. I had (what I hope that noble 
duke will rqmember in all its operatiojis) a state 
to preserve, as well as a state to reform. I had a 
people to gratify, but not to inflame, or to mislead. 
I do not claim half the credit for what I did; as fp]: 
>vhat I prevented from being done. In that sitq- 
ution of the publick mind, I did not undertake, as 
was then proposed, to new model the house of 
commons or the house of lords ; or to change the 
p.uthori^y under which any officer of the crown, 
acted, who was suffered at all to exist. Croi^^q, 
lords, commons, judicial system, system of admit' 

nistrsUioQ, 
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Qistration, existed as they had existed before; and 
in the mode and manner in wliich tliey had ahva^'S 
existed. My measures were, what I then truly 
stated them to the house to be, in their intent, 
healin;; and mediatorial. A complaint was madr^ 
of too much influence in the house of commons ; 
I reduced it in both houses ; and I gave my rea- 
sons article by article for every reduction, and 
shewed why I thought it safe fur the service of the 
state. I licaved tlie lead every inch of way I made. 
A disposition to expence was complained of; to 
that I opposed, not mere retrenchment, but a sys« 
tem of (economy, which would make a random 
expence without plan or foresight, in future not 
easily practicable. I proceeded upon pnnciples of 
research to put me in possession of my matter; oq 
principles of metiiod to regulate it; and on prin* 
ciples in the human mind and in civil affairs to 
secure and perpetuate the operation. I conceived 
nothing arbitrarily ; oor proposed any think to ba 
done by tlie will and pleasure of others, or my 
own; but by reason, and by reason only. I have 
ever abhorred, since the tirst dawn of my under* 
standing to this its obscure tvv ilight, all the opera- 
tions of opinion, fancy, inclination, and will, in the 
affairs ot government, where only a sovereign rea^ 
son, paramount to all forms of legislation and'ad^ 
nistration, should dictate. Government is made 
for the very purpose gf opposing tliat reason to 

will 
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will and to caprice, in the reformers or in the re- 
foriped, in the governors or in thp governed, in 
king3, in senates, or in people. 

On a careful review, therefore, and analysis of 
all the component p^rts of the civil list, and oa 
weighing them against each other, in order to 
make, as much as possible, all of them a subject of 
estimate (the foundation aqd corner-stone of all re- 
gular provident oeconomy) it appeared to me evi- 
dent, that this was impracticable, whilst that part, 
ipalled the pension list, was totally discretionary in 
jiis amount. For t))is reason, and for this only, I 
proposed to reduce it, both in its gross quantity, 
and in its larger individual proportions, to a cer^ 
laiuty : lest, if it were left without a general limjt, 
|t might ^at up the civil list service; if suffered to 
be granted in portions too great for the fund, it 
rnight defeat its own end } and by unlimited allow- 
fmces to some, it might disable the croMm in means 
of providing for others. The pension list was to be 
kept as a sacred fund; but it could not be kept aa 
p. constant open fund, sufficient for growing de^ 
mands, if some demands would wholly devour it^ 
The tenour of the act will shew that it regarded 
the civil list only^ the reduction of which to some 
sort of estimate was my great object. 

No other of the crown funds did I meddle with, 
J^ecause they had not the same relations. This 
of tl:^ fpur ^nd ft hj^lf ppr cen^s. dpes his grace 

^maginp 
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imagine bad escaped me, or had escaped all the men 
of businessi who acted with me in those regulations? 
I knew that such a fund existed, and that pensions 
had been always granted on it, before his grace was 
born. This fund was full in my eye. It was full 
in the eyes of those who worked with me. It was 
left on principle. On principle I did what was 
then done ; and on principle what was left undone 
was omitted. I did not dare to rob the nation of 
all funds to reward merit. If I pressed this point 
too close, I acted contrary to the avowed principles 
on which I went. Gentlemen are very fond of 
quoting: me; but if any one thinks it worth his 
while to know the rules that guided me in my plan 
of reform, he will read my printed speech on th^t 
subject ; at least what is contained from page 230 
to page ^41 in the second volume of the collection 
which a friend has given himself the trouble to 
make of my publications. Be this as it may, theso 
two bills (though .achieved with the greatest la* 
bour,'and management of every sort, both within 
and without the house) were only a part, and but 
a small part, of a very large system, comprehending 
all the objects I stated in opening my proposition^ 
and indeed many more, which I just hinted at in 
my speech to the electors of Bristol, when I was 
put out of that representation. All these, in some 
state or other of forwardness, I have long had by 

we- 
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But do I justify his majesty's grace on these 
grounds? I think them the least of my services! 
The time gave them an occasional value : What I 
have done in the nay of political oeconomy was 
far from confined to this body of measures. I did 
not come into parliament to con my lesson. I had 
earned my pension before I set my foot in St. Ste- 
phen s chapel. I was prepared and disciplined to 
this political warfare. The first session I sat in par- 
liameut, I found it necessary to analyze the whole 
commercial, financial, constitutional and foreign 
interests of Great Britain and its empire. A great 
deal was then done ; and more, far more would 
have been done, if more had been permitted by 
cv3nts. Then in the vigour of my manhood, my 
constitution sunk under my labour* Had I then 
died, (and I seemed to myself very near death) I 
had then earned for those who belonged to me, 
more than the duke of Bedford's ideas of service 
are of power to estimate. But in truth, these ser- 
vices I am called to account for, are not those on 
which I value myself the most. If I were to call 
for a reward (which I have never done) it should 
be for those in which for fourteen years, without 
intermission, I shewed the most industry, and had 
the leaiEst success ; I mean in the afi'airs of India. 
They are those on which I value myself the most; 
most for the importance; ijipst for the labour; 
most for the judgment; mpst for constancy j^nd 

perseverance 
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perseverance in the pursuit. Others may value 
them most for the intention. In that, surely, they 
are not mistaken. 

Does his grace tliink, that they who advised the 
crown to make my retreat easy, considered me 
only as an oecononiist? That, well understood, 
however, is a good deal. If I had not deemed it 
of some value, I should not have made political 
geconomy an object of my humble studies, from 
my very early youth to near the end of my service 
in parliament, even before (at least to any know- 
ledge of mine) it had employed the thoughts of 
speculative men in other parts of Europe. At that 
time it was still in its infancy in England, where, 
in the last century, it had its origin. Great and 
learned men thought my studies were not wholly 
thrown away, and deigned to communicate with 
me now and then on some particulars of their tm- 
mortal works. Something of these studies may 
appear incidentally in some of the earliest things I 
published. The hou3e has been witness to their 
effect, and has profited of them more or less, for 
above eight and twenty years. 

To their estimate I leave the matter. I was not* 
like his grace of Bedford, swaddled, and rocked, 
and dandled into a legislator ; " Nitor in advefsum^* 
is the motto for a u)an like me. I possessed not 
one of the qualities, nor cultivated one of tlie arts 
that recommend men to the favour and protection 

of 
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of the great I was not made for a minion or a 
tool. As little did I lullow the trade of winning 
the hearts, by imposing on the understandings, of 
the people. At every step of my progress in life 
(lor in every step was I traversed and opposed), 
and at every turnpike I met, I was obliged to shew 
my passport, and again and again to prove my sole 
title to the honour of being useful to my country, 
by a proof that I was not wholly unacquainted with 
Its laws, and the whole system of its interests both 
abroad and at home. Otherwise no rank, no to* 
leration even, for me. I bad no arts, but manly 
arts. On them I have stood, and, please God, in 
spite of the duke of Bedford and the earl of Lau* 
derdule, to the last gasp will I stand. 

Had his grace condescended to inquire concern* 
ing the person, whom he has not thought it below 
him to reproach, he might have found, that in the 
whole course of my life, I have never, on any pre- 
tence of oeconomy, or on any other pretence, so 
much as in a single instance, stood between any 
man and his reward of service, or his encourage- 
ment in useful talent and pursuit, from the highest 
of those services and pursuits to the lowest On 
the contrary I have, on an hundred occasions, ex- 
erted myself with singular zeal to forward every 
man's even tolerable pretensions. I have more 
than once had good-natured reprehensions from 
my friends for carrying the matter to something 

bordering 
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borderiDg on abuse. This line of conduct^ \^hatr 
ever its merits might be, was partly owing to na- 
tural disposition ; but I think full as much to rea- 
son and principle. I looked on the consideration 
of publick service, or publick ornament, to be real 
and very justice : and I ever held a scanty and pe- 
nurious justice to partake of the nature of a wrong. 
I held it to be, in its consequences, the worst oeco-> 
nomy in the w^orld. In saving money, I soon can 
count up all the good I do ; but when by a cold 
penury, I blast the abilities of a nation, and stunt 
the growth of its active energies, the ill I may do 
is beyond all calculation. Whether it be too much 
or too little, whatever I have done has been gene^ 
ral and systematick. 1 have never entered into 
those trifling vexations and oppressive details, that 
have been falsely, and most ridiculously laid to my 
charge. 

Did I blame the pensions given to Mr. Barr^ and. 
Mr. Dunning between the proposition and exccu^ 
lion of my plan ? No ! surely no 1 Those pensions 
were within my principles. I sssert it, those gentle- 
men deserved their pensions, their titles — all they 
had ; and more had they had, I should have been but 
pleased the more. They were men of talents; they 
were men of service. I put the profession of the 
law out of the question in one of them. It is a ser- 
vice that rewards itself. But th^r publick service^ 
though, from their abilities unquestionably of more 

value 
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value than mine, in its quantity and in its duratiod 
was not to be mentioned m ith it. But I never 
could drive a liard bargain in my life, concerning 
any matter whatever ; and least of all do I know 
how to hajjtsle and huckster with merit. Pension 
, for myself I obtained none ; nor did I solicit any* 
Yet I was loaded with hatred for every thing thut 
was withheld, and with obloquy for every thing 
that w^s given. I was thus left to support tlie 
grants of a name ever dear to me, and ever ve- 
nerable to the world, in favour of those, who were 
no friends of mine or of his, against the rude at^ 
tacks of those who were at that time friends to the 
grantees, and their own zealous partisans, I have 
never heard the earl of Lauderdale complain of 
these pensions. He finds nothing wrong till he 
comes to me. This is impartiality, in the true 
modern revolutionary style. 

Whatever I did at that time, so far as it regarded 
order and oeconomy, is stable and eternal ; ^s all 
principles must be. A particular order of things 
may be altered ; order itself cannot lose its value. 
As to other particulars, they are variable by time 
and by circumstances. Laws of regulation are not 
fundamental laws. The publick exigencies are tlie 
masters of all such laws. Hjey rule the laws, and 
are not to be ruled by them. They who exercise 
the legislative power at the time must judge. 
It may be new to his grace, but I beg leave to tell 

him, 



him, tbil mere pan^uMwy i$ n^ol '6^<mt^i»ii}\ U )k 
separable io theory tiXHii il ; an^d to lia<ci it iik^ y% 
or it may not, be a paui of o^conoitty^ a<^coixUi\g to 
circumstances* Expence^ aud giieat <&^)i^n^ M^ 
be an essential part in true o^onoiiiy% If paifitmmiy 
w ere to be considered as one of tho kiiuU Ot thiat 
virtue, there h however anothisr and an higher 
OBConomy. (Economy is a distiibutiv^ viilUG* i[^ud 
consists not in saving, but in selectiodi Pi[^r9i(nony 
requires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of 
combination, no comparison, no judgment Mere 
instinct, and that not an imttinct of the noblti^t khul^ 
may produce this fabc crconomy in pOffofction* 
The other oeconomy has larger view»# 1 1 d^mttrids 
a discriminating judgment^ and a firm ^^ious 
mind. It shuts one door to \mpu4mt impi^fttn- 
nity, ooly to open another^ »nd h niSet^ to trnpt^ 
srnim^ merit If none bot m^iummi^ ^ti^k^ (yt 
Teal taksit were tfi^ be rewairdefl, tM§m»kmhmtHA 
wanted, and tsM nstikm will Mi ^mdy the tMm^ 
cpf rewarding aH tbe ^enk6^ k ^et wiit) test^^^ M^ 

stace. sia&t the fe)a<ul(»fiiiM o^ ^^^iet^v 1m^ h^^v^^ mrn 
powwiahett b;^ ihat ^p«ife 6^ ^d^i^^>?v. Wa4 th^ 

nvert5-atr!i riiike or &?HtHr -t. *vv ^t^f^rieP^ t5^^ H^/i»v<4 - 
tr; cm' numhle men, %n*t >> lim^t v» rtv^ s(*i*fvV^y4 
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of his own conceptions, the justice, the bounty, 
or, if he pleases, the charity of the crown. 

His grace may tbintc as ineaoly as he will Of my 
deserts in the far greater part of my conduct in 
life. It is free for him to do so* There will al« 
ways be some difference of opinion in the value of 
political services. But there is one merit of mine, 
which he, of all men living, ought to be tUe last 
to call in question. I have supported with very 
great zeal, and I am told with some degree of suc«> 
cess, those opinions, or if his grace likes another 
expression better, those old prejudices which buoy 
up the ponderous mass of his nobility, wealth, and 
titles. I have omitted no exertion to prevent him 
and them from sinking to that level, to which the 
meretricious French faction, his grace at least co« 
quets with, omit no exertion to reduce both. I 
have done all I could to discountenance their in* 
quiries into the fortunes of those, who hold large 
portions of wealth without any apparent merit of 
their own. I have strained every nerve to keep 
the duke of Bedford in that situation, which alone 
makes him my superiour. Your I-ordship has been 
a witness of the use he makes of that pre-emi* 

nence. 

But be if, that this is virtue ! Ijc it, that there 
is virtue in this well selected rigour; yet all virtues 
are not equally becoming to all men and at all 

times. 
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tiittei. lliere are crinieS) undoubtedly there are 
i;riiiie3^ which in all seasons of our existence, ou^t 
to put a generous antipathy in action i crimes that 
provoke an indignant justice, and call fbrdi a warm 
and animated pursuit But all things, diat con* 
cem, what I may call, the preventive police of 
mondity, all things merely ^igid, harsh and cen- 
sorial, the antiquated moralists, at whose feet I 
was brought up, would not have thought these 
the fittest matter to form the favourite virtues of 
young nlen of rank* What might have been well 
enough, and have been received with a veneration 
mixed with awe and terrour, from an old^ severe, 
crabbed Cato, would have wanted something of 
propriety id the young ScipioSi the ornament of 
the Roman nobility, in the flowed of their life.^ 
But the times, the morals, the Daasters, the scholars 
have all undergone a thorough revolution. It is 
^ vile illiberal school, this neW French academy of 
the sans Culottes. There is nothing in it that is 
fit for a gentlemaii to leieim. 

Whatever its vogue may be, 1 still flatter my- 
iself, that the parents of the growing generation 
will be satisfied with what is to be taught to their 
children in Westminster, in Eton, or in Win-- 
thester t I still indulge the hope that no grown 
gentleman or nobleman of our time will think of 
finishing at Mr. ThelwalKs lecture M^hatever may 
have been left incomplete at the old universities of 

Voi.VUI. D his 
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lu» country. I ivould gii^ to lord Grenville artd 
Mr. Pitt for a motto, what was said of a Roman 
censor or praetor (or what was he), who in virtue of 
y Senatus consuitum shut up certain acadeiaies^ 

*^ Cludere ludum impudentiajussit.^* 

Every honest father of a family in the kingdom 
will rejoice at the breaking up for the holidays, and 
will pray tliat there may be a very long vacation 
in all such schools. 

The awful state of the time, and not myself or 
my own justification, is my true object in what ( 
now write ; or in what I shall ever write or say. It 
little signifies to the world what becomes of sucU 
things as me, or even as the duke of Bedford* 
What I say about either of us is nothing more tbaa 
a vehicle, as you, my lord, will easily perceive, 
to convey my sentiments on matters far more wor- 
thy of your attention. It is when I stick to my 
apparent first subject that I ought to apologize, 
not when I depart from* it. I therefore must beg 
your lordship's pardon for again resuming it after 
this very short digression ; assuring you that I shall: 
never altogether lose sight of such matter as perr 
sons abler than I am may turn to some profit. 

The duke of Bedford conceives, that he is ob- 
liged to call the attention of the house of peers to 
his majesty *s grant to me, which he considers as^ 
excessive and out of all bounds. 
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1 know not iiow ji hss hmppened, btft it really 
tint, whibt bis giBce im meditatin;^ bb 
^fiell-ccmsiderod censure opim sie, 4k fefl ime a 
KHt c£b\0b^ fiomer nods ; and the dake of Bed- 
^Drd may dream; and as dreams (even in his golden 
dneams) are apt to be iU-fiieced and incongrnoosly 
^fit tcigetiier, fais .grace preserved his idea of re- 
jiroacfato ^ne, bottook the subject-maOer from tbe 
or&wfi^aiits ^ hig own fandbf. This is ^ the staff* 
^ of which his dreams are made.^ In liiat may of 
|Hittiag thin(^ together his grace is perfectly iu 
tbe rigbt. The grants to the faoase of Russd wei^ 
BO eoanDOQS) as not only to oatmge eeconomy, 
but eten to staler credibtlfty. The dulse of Bed* 
ford is the leviathan asMng all the creatures <stf 
the crown* He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk ; 
be plays and frolicks in the ooeaa of the royal 
bouncy* Huge as be is, and whilst '^ be lies ^oat- 
^ ing many a rood,"' be is still a cretlbire. His ribi^ 
his fins, his whalebone, fais Uubber, Ifae veiy sfu^^ 
raclea through which he spouts a torrent of briM 
against hb origin, and covers me liU over with the 
Bpray^ — every tiling of him and about him is from 
the throne. Is it for him te question the dispen** 
sation of the royal favour. 

I really am at a loss to draw any sort of ptnftlM 
between the public merits of his grace, by ^bicb 
h^ justifies the grants he^holdS) and tliesc s^rvicel 
of mine, on the faveucable constracdoA of ^bick 

D 2 I have 
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I have obtaificd whaA bis grace so much diaap* 
proves. In private Ufe^ I have not at all the ho 
nour of acquaintance with the noble duke. But 
I ought to presume, and it costs me nothmgtodo 
80, that lie abundantlv deserves tlie esteem and 
love of all who live with him. But as to publick 
service, why truly it would not be more ridicu- 
lous for me to compare myself in rank, in fortune, 
in splendid descent, in youth, strength, or figure, 
with the duke of Bedford, than to make a parallel 
between his services, and my attempts to be useful 
to my country. It would not be gross adulation^ 
but uncivil irony, to say, that he has any publick 
merit of his own to keep alive Ihe idea ol the ser- 
vices by wliiclj his vast landed pensions were ob* 
tained. My merits, whatever they are, are ori- 
ginal and personal ; his are derivative. It is his 
ancestor, the origii^al pensioner, that has laid up 
this inexhaustible fund of merit, which makes* his 
grace so very delicate and exceptions about the 
merit of all other grantees of the crown. Had ho 
ptTmittcd me to remain in quiet, I should have 
said, *tis his estate ; that's enough. It is his by 
i^w ; what have I to do with it or its history? Ho 
would naturally have said on his side, 'tis this 
jnian s fortune. — He is as good now as my ancestor 
,was two hupdred and fifty years ago» I am a 
ypung man with very old pensions ; he is an old 
man with very young pensionsi— -that's alL 
. . . . '. . Why 
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WTiy win his grace, by attackiDg me, force me 
TCluctantly to compare my little merit with that 
vhich obtained from the crown those prodigies 
<i( profuse donation by which he tramples on the 
mediocrity of humble and laborious individiials? 
I would willingly leave him to the herald s college, 
wliich the philosophy of the sans culottes, (prouder 
by far than all the Garters, and Norroys and Cla- 
rencieux, and Rouge Dragons that ever pranced 
in a procession of what hb friends call aristocrats 
and despots) will abolish with contumely and scorn. 
These historians, recorders, and biazoners of vir- 
toes and arms, diflfer wholly from that other de- 
scription of historians, who never assign ariy act 
of politicians to a good motive. These gentle his- 
torians, on the contrary, -dip their pens in nothing 
but the milk 'of human kindness. They seek no 
further for merit than the preamble of a patent, 
or the inscription of a tomb. With them every 
man created a peer is first an hero ready made. 
They judge of «every man's capacity for office by 
tlie offices he has tilled ; and the more offices the 
more ability. Every general-officer witli them is 
a Marlborough; every statesman* Burleiglf; every 
judge a Murray or a Yorke. They who alive, 
were lauglied at or pitied by all their a<:quaintance, 
jnake as gOKKl a figure as the best of them in the 
Images of Guillim, Edmondson, and Collins. 

To these recorders, so full of good nature to the 

great 
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great and prosperota, I would willingly leave the 
firfit baron Rue^l, ajid earl of Bedford, and the 
merits of bi& grants. But tb# a^lnager, the wei^^hev^ 
the meter of grants, will not suffer us to acquiesce 
in the judgeu)ent of the prince reigning at the time 
when they were made. They are never gpod to. 
those who earn them* Well then ; since the new 
grantees have war made on them by the o]d^ a^d 
tbat the word of the sovereign is not to be taken, 
let us turn ou,r eyes, to history, in which great meo 
hq,ye always a pleasure ia contemplating the be* 
roick origin of their house* 

The first peer of the name, the first purchaser 
of the^ grants, was a Mr. Russel, a persoa of ^n,, 
a;icient gentleman's family raised by being a mir 
nion of Henry the EightU. As there generally isi 
somQ resemblance of character to create these re* 
lations, the favouri^ was in all likelihood much, 
such another as his mjaster. The first of those ipok 
moderate grants was not taken from the ancienfc 
demesne of the crown, but from the recent con^ 
fiscation of the ancient nobility of the land The 
lion having suqked the blood of his prey, threw 
the offai* carcase to the jackall in waiting. Having, 
tasted once the food of confiscation, the favourites 
became fierce and ravenous. This worthy fa* 
vi)urite's first grant was from the lay nobility. 
The second^ infinitely improving on the enormity 
of the firsts was from the plunder of the church. 

In 
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he £nMn Ueoiy the Eigbttk 

Mine had not its fiind in the wurdcir of u\y iu« 
nocent person of tllastrious miUc^^i or iu th<^ [>U« 
iage of any body of unoffending men, IIU gmnU 
were from the aggregate and consolidated fuiid^i ot* 
Judgments iniquitously legal, avid from pO)iMei4iiU)iii 
voluntarily surrendered by the kwlul |)rO|)rbtari 
mth the gibbet at their door. 

The merit of the grantee wtiom lie dmiv^ 
from, was that of being a prompt and urmdy k' 
strumentof vl^ levelling tyrant, who 0|>|>r<;i»#(^ 4itt 
^teeriptions of his people, but wlk> fell witli piir» 
ticular fury on every thing that wa9 great ^mdmhk'^ 
Mine has been, in endeavouring to ^K^e^ ^^ y 
man, in ev^ class, from oppreiMttoni mA pai U«:i^ 
larly in defending ttie lugjb aiid ei/)im^t^ wliv iii^ 
the bad times of cootiscatir)g priucatf, <x»)ii«^<;atiU|^ 
chief goverooQfs, or confiscating d^magog^e; ar^e 
the most exposed to jealousy, avati<;^ and ^iwy. 

The merit of the original grattttie <4 ^m ^'^^\ 
pensions, i^as in giving Ihs liand to the w^k^ uii 
partalring tte spixil with a prince, wIk> pluiid<^<^ |t 
part of tiie national cliurcli of Iris tinie and -rxHUitry. 

* Si.t tiir bislury uf the tu^UkucUifiy taUMliig|4^ v^ tU 
I>DLe of i>ucLii:gham. T«]ii{i. IXcn. If. 

Miuc 
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Mine was in defending the whole of the national 
church of my own tim^ and n)y own country, 
and the whole of the national churchc3 of all 
countries, from the principles and the examples 
which lead to ecclesiastical pillage, thence to a 
contempt of all prescriptive titles, thence to the 
pillage of all propertyi find thence to universal de- 
solatioQ. 

The merit of the origin of his grace's fortune 
was in being a favourite and chief adviser to a 
princCi who left no liberty to their native country. > 
My endeavour was to obtain liberty for the muni? 
cipal country in which I was born, and fqr all de- 
scriptions and denominations in it. Mine was tq 
support with unrelaxing vigilance every righ^ 
every privilege, every franchise, in this my adopt-^ . 
ed, my dearer and more comprehensive country; . 
and not only to preserve those rights in this chief 
seat of empire, but in every nation, in every land, 
in every climate, language and religion, in the vas| 
domain that is still under the protection, and the 
larger that was once under the protection, of the 
British crown, 

His founder's merits were, by ^rts in which he 
served his master and niade his fortune, to bring 
poverty, wretchedness and depopulation on his 
country. Mip^ were qnder a benevolent prince, 
in promoting the commerce, manufactures and 
agriculture of his l^ingdom ; in which his majesty 

shews^ 
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shews ma emtoeot example, who even m his anmse* 
meats b a patriot, and in hours of Idsore an 
iiBprover <^ hb native soil. 

His founder s merit, was the merit of a gneUe* 
man raised by the arts, of a court, and the proleo 
tkm of a Wolsey, to the eminence of a great and 
potent lord. Hb merit in that eminence was by 
instigating a tyrant to injustice, to provoke a peo* 
pie to rebellion. My merit was, to awaken th^ 
sober part of the country, that they might put 
themselves on their guard against any one potent 
lord, or any greater number of potent lords, or 
apy comlnnation of great leading men of any sort, 
if ever th^ should attempt to proceed in the same 
courses, but in the reverse order, that b, by in* 
stigating a corrupted populace to rebellion, and, 
through that rebellion, introducing a tyranny yet 
worse than the tyranny which hb grace's ancestor 
supported, and of which he profited in the man* 
oer we behold in tiie d^potism of Henry the 
Eighth. 

The political merit of the first pensioner of hb 
grace^s house, was tliat of being concerned as a 
counsellor of state in advbin;!, and in hb person 
executing the conditions of a dbhonourable peace 
ifith France ; the surrendering the fortress of Bou* 
logne, then our out-guard on the continent By 
tiiat surrender, Calab, the key of France, and the 
bridle in the mouth of that power, was, not many 

years 
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years afterwards, finally lost. My merit has^ been 
iil^ re&isting the power and pride of France, under 
any form of its rule ; but in opposing k wkh the 
greatest zeal and earnestnese, when that rule ap- 
peared' in the worst form it could assume; the 
worst indeed which the prime cause and principle 
of all evil could pos8W)ly give it. It was my en- 
deavotir by every means to excite a spirit in the 
bouse, where I had the honour of a seat, for car- 
rying on with early vigour and decision, the most 
clearly just and necessary war, that this or any na- 
tkm ever carried on ; in order to save my country 
ftom the- iron yoke of it?s power, and from the 
more dreadful contagion of its principles ; to pre- 
serve, while they can be preserved, pure and un- 
tainted, the ancient, inbred integrity, piety, good 
nature, and good humour of the people of Eng- 
land, from the dreadful pestilence M'hich beginning 
in France, threatens to lay wa^te the whole moral, 
and in a great degreethe wliole physical world, 
having done both in the focus of its most intense 
malignity. 

The labour of his grace's founder merited the 
curses, not loud bitt deep, of the commons of 
England, on whom he and his master had effected a 
complete parliamentary re for m, by making them in 
their slavery and humiliation, the true aiul ade- 
quate representatives of a debased, degraded, and 
undone people. My merits were^ in having had 

an 
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coBSiitatkniml Uaiiiar ia mni xkat^ awi in iutvii^ 
sopported oa afl aonwiffim. tbemMbtmist^ tibe 
ciency, aiidt^piiYikggcg'itecttMmiofis of 
Sritamu 1 coded ny lemces by a reoordbd and 
fiiUy a ea s o fd aa ae ition on tkek mcB ^ioiinals cf 
tbek cQBsdioftxMnl n^ihts» and a ^iadicatioD of 
their roffwrimrinoal ooodixt. 1 lakwred Id aft 
tiungs.to sem tiitea- nmard afypffx>halioii» and 



and best of ray eodeavovs) I re€Gii>ed tiieir free^ 
wabitiwed> paUick, and soleflM thanks. 

Thus stands the ncccmit of the CQeDparatife 
merits of the citHra grants which compose the 
duke of Bedford s fortune as balanced aninst 
mine. I& the name of common sense, why should 
the doke of Bedford think, that none hot of the 
house of Russel are entitled to the favour of the 
crown? Why should he imagine that no king of 
England has been capable of judging of merit but 
king Henry the Eighth ? ludeed, he will pardon 
me ; he is a little Inistaken ; all virtue did not end 
in the first earl of Bedford. All discernment did 
not lose its vision when his creator closed his eyes, 
liet him remit his rigour on the disproportion be- 
Jtweeii merit and reward in others, and they will 
itnake no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. 
Tlicy wall regard w^li much more satisfaction, as 
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be will contemplate with infinitely more advan- 
tage, whatever ui his pedigree has been dulcified 
by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, me- 
tallick tincture of the spring. It is little to be 
doubted, that several of his forefathers m that long 
series, have degenerated into honour and virtue. 
Let the duke of fiodford (I am sure be will) reject 
u^ith scorn and horrour, the oomisels of the lee* 
turers, those wicked panders to avarice and am- 
bitiooi who would tempt him in the tPouUes of his 
country, to seek another enormous fortune from 
the forfeitures of aoothcr nobility, and the plun* 
der of another church. Let him, (and X trust that 
yet be will) employ aU the energy of his youth, 
ud all the rcsoisrces of Iiis wealth, to x:r4iish re- 
bellious principles which have no foundation in 
morals, and rebellious movements that have no 
provocation in tyranny. 

Then will be forgot the rebellions, which, by a 
doubtful priority In crime, his a^ncestor had pro* 
yoked and extinguished. On such a condtact in 
the noble duke, many of his, countryiiien niiglit, 
and with some excuse might, give way to the en- 
thusiasm of their gratitude, and in tiie clashing 
style of some of jthe old dcclaimers, cry out, that 
if the fates had found no other way in which they 
<;ould give a ** duke of Bedford aud his opulence 

^ A't fti 1)011 Rliam vcnturo fata Keroxii, &c. 

as 
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ss props Id h lollciHig vorldy tfacn tbc butihciy 
«r Ike dote of BM^m^iim m^ be loienKtol; 
it Bi^te be r eg mted even whh eom ph c ett c r ; 
^Ma ift tk hdr of ctMifi^atioQ tt^ 
ptthnii^r Gomibrtier of Ibe miilj i a ^ wbo soiSbr 
oader Ibe cruel coofi^addoii <rf^ this dvr; wiukt 
iIkt behoU with admiraUoo hb xemkMss pm/btfc* 
turn of the Yirtuoos and Uynl oobiiiily of Fntncx; 
and bis msMily support of bis bfetbrea, Ibe jdt 
tending oobiUrv ood gentnr of bis Balive hu&dL 
Then bk gniGe*s merit woold be pore aad oevr, 
mud sbup, as fircsb fiom the mint of booooir. As 
beplened be mi^ reieci honour on his pirede* 
oessGn^ or tiuow it fonvand on those who wen to 
toccced lum. He mi^t be the propa^tor of the 
giDck of honoor, or the root of it, as he thoog^ 
pcxipcr. 

Had it pleased God to condaue to me the hopes 
of succession, I should have been according to my 
mediocrity, and the mediocrity of the age I live 
in, a sort of founder of a fimiiiy ; I should have 
ieft a son, who» in all the points in \rhich personal 
merit can be viewed, in science, in erudition, in 
genius, in taste, in honoor, in generosity, in huma* 
nity, in every liberal sentimeat, and every liberal 
accomplishment, would not have sliewn himself 
inferiour to the duke of Bedtbrd, or to any of 
those whom he traces in his lice. His grace very 
soon would have wanted all plausibility io his attack 

upon 
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upon that pro vision which belonged mofe ia 
mine than to me. HE would loon have supplied 
every deficiency^ and symmetrized every dispro^ 
portion. It would not have been for that successor 
to resort to any stagnant wasting reservoir of merit 
in me, or in any ancestry* He had in himself a 
lalient^ living spring, of generous and manly action. 
Every day he lived he would liave re*purchased 
the bounty of the crown, and ten tiujcs more, if 
ten times more he had received* He was made a 
publick creature; and had no enjoyment what-^ 
ever, but in the performance of some duty. At 
this exigent mouient, the loss ot* a finished man ia 
not easily supplied. 

But a disposer whose power we are little ablfi 
to resist, and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all 
to dispute; has ordained it in another manner, 
and (whatever my querulous weakness might sug-« 
gest) a far better. The storm 1ms gone over me; 
and I lie like one of those old oaks which the later 
hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped 
of all my honours ; I am torn up by tiie roots^ 
and lie prostrate on the earth ! There, and pros* 
trate tliere, I most unfeignedly recognise the di^ 
vine justice, and in some degree submit to it But 
whilst X humble myself before Cod, I do not know 
that it is forbidden to repel ttie attacks of unjusj; 
tod inconsiderate men. Tlie patience of Job it 
proverbial After some of the convuUive stru|^ef 

of 
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in dost and ashes. But eveu $qi 1 do im( 
find hn Uaiaed iar reprehiending^ aad wtdx % 
cnniidi^riMf degr^ of vertwl a;^perUT» tiiase iO* 
Mfnrcd fighboors of hi% who visited hb danghill 
to vead Hionl^ p^jlkiol^ aod oecoQooucal teclur«$ 
OB hb ■userr. I am akxie. I have oooe to iae«t 
mjeataue&iitiksgkte. Indeed^ aiy lord, I greatly 
deceive mysell^ if ia thib hard seasoQ I would gjira 
a peck of ce&se wheat for all that is called £utta 
and hoQOiir ia the world. This b the appetite but 
of a few. It is a kixury ; it is a pririlege : it l» 
aa indolgence for those who are at their ease. 
But we are all of us made to shun disgrace, as we 
are made to shrink from paio, and povertV) and 
disease. It is an instinct ; and under the direction 
of reasooy instinct is always in the right. I live 
in an inverted order. They who ought to have 
succeeded me have gone before me. They who 
should have been to me as posterity are in the place 
of ancestors. I owe to the dearest relation (which 
ever must subsist in memoi^) that act of piety^ 
which he would have performed to me ; I owe it 
to him to shew that he was not descended, as tliQ 
duke of Bedford would have it, from an unwor* 
thy parent. 

The crown has considered me after long service: 
the crown has paid the duke of Bedford by ad- 
vance* lie haa had a long credit for any servio; 

which 
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which he may perform liereafter. lie is secttri^ 
'nd kmg may he be secure, in his adraiioe, whe-^ 
tber he performs any sernces or not. But let hintf 
take care how he endangers the safety of that con •^ 
sdtution which secures his own utility or his own 
iiBignificance ; or how he discourages those, who 
take up, even puny arms, to defend an order of 
things, which, like the sun of heaven, shines alikef 
on the useful and the worthless. His gf^nts aref 
engrafted on the publick law of Europe, covered 
with the awful hoar of innumerable ages. They 
are guarded by the sacred rules of prescriptionT^ 
found in that full treasury of jurisprudence from 
which the jejuneness and penury of our municipai 
law has, by degrees, been enriched and strengtlw 
ened, This prescription I had my share (a very 
full share) in bringing to its perfection *• Thef 
duke of Bedford will stand as long as prescriptivef 
law endures : as long as the great stable laws of 
property common to us with txW civilized nations, 
are kept in their integrity, and without the smallest 
intermixture of laws, maxims, principles, oY pre-' 
cedents of the grand revolution. They are seeure 
against all changes but one. The whole revolu-- 
tionary system, institutes, digest, code, novelsy 
text, gloss, comment, are, not only not the same; 
but they are the very reverse; and the reverse 

'. * Sir George Savile's Act called Tke Nuliwn Tempvs'Atct 

funda** 
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fandamentalW,' all of the laws, on winch dvil life 
has hitherto been upheld in all the gOTemments o^ 
the worUL The learned professors of the rights of 
man regard prescription, not as a title to bar all 
cUiim, set op against all possession— but they look 
on prescription as itself a bar against the possessor 
and proprietor. They hold an immemorial pos- 
session to be no more than a long contmued, and 
therefore an aggravated injustice. 

Such are their ideas ; such their religion, and 
such their law. But as to our country and our race, 
as long as the well compacted structure of onr 
church and state, the sanctuary, the holy of holies 
of that ancient law, defended by reverence, de- 
fended by power, a fortress at once imd a temple *, 
shall stand inviolate on the brow of the British 
Sion — as long as the British monarchy, not more 
limited than fenced by the orders of the state, shall, 
like the proud Keep of Windsor, rising in the ma* 
jesty of proportion, and girt with the double b^lt 
of its kindred and coeval towers, as long as this 
awful structure shall oversee and guard the sub- 
jected land — so long the mounds and dykes of the 
low, fat, Bedford level will have nothing to fear 
from all the pickaxes of all the levellers of France. 
As long as our sovereign lord the king, and his 
faithful subjects, the lords and commons of this 

* Templum in mvdum arcU. Tacitus of the temple of Jeru- 
salem. 

Vol. VIII. E realm, 



realmy^r-tho triple cprd^ which no man can break ; 
the Mlemn, ^lyorn, coQ^titutkmfil frank-pledge of 
fbis nation ; the fivtxx guarantees of each otherp 
|)eing, and each others rights ; the joint and sjeve^ 
ral securitie3> each in its place and order, for every 
Icind and ever}- quality, of property and of dig- 
nity. — As long as these endure, so long the duke 
pf Bedford is s^fe: and we are all safe together-— 
the high from the blights of envy and the spolia* 
tions pf rapacity ; the low from the iron hand of 
oppression and tlie insolent spurn of contempt 
Amen ! and so be It : and so it will be, 

Dum domus JE/iece Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolct ; imperiumque pater Romanus haf^^bit."^ 

But if the rude inroad of Galliqk tumult, with 
its sopliiiBtical rights of man, to falsify the account, 
and its sword as a makeweight to throw into the 
scalei, shall be introduced into our city by a nus^ 
guided populace, set on by proud great men, tjiem- 
selves blinded and intoxicated by a frantick amb^ 
|4on, w^ shall, all of us, perish and be overwhelm^ 
in a pQiximon ruin. If a great storm blow on our 
coast, it will cast the whales on the strand as well 
as the periwinl^les. His grace will not survive 
the poor grantee he despises, no not for a twelve* 
month. If the great look for safety in the services 
tbey render to this Gallick cause, it is to be foolish; 

even 
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etcn nbove the weight of privilege aiHowed ts 
wealth. If his Grace be one of thfese wliom they 
endeavour to proselytize, he ought to be aware of 
the character of the sect, tvlK)se doctrines he is in^ 
titcd to embrace^ With them insurrection k the 
tnost sacred of revolutionary duties to the stnit. 
Ingratitude to benefactoi's is the first of revolution- 
ary virtues. Ingratitude is indeed their four icardi;* 
tial virtues compacted and amalgamated into one i 
and he will find it in every thing that has happened 
since the comoicncement of the philosophick revo* 
lution to tbis» hour. If he pleads the merit of hav- 
ing performed the duty of insurrection against the 
^rder be lives (God forbid he ever should), the 
merit of others will be to perform the duty of in* 
sarrection against him. If he pleads (again God 
forbid he should, and I do not suspect he wfll) his 
it^ratitode to the crown for its creation of his &- 
B^, odiers will plead their right and duty to pay 
him in kind. They will laugh, indeed they wilF 
kuighy at his parchment and his wat. Hh deeds 
#81 be drawn out with the rest of the number ct 
bs evideoce room, Bsnd burnt to the tune of fa ira 
in the coorts of Bedford (then> Equality) hsmie. 

Am I to blame, if I attempt to pay hitf Offrce^f 
bostfte reproaches to me with a fViendlyadbs^nkfotr 
to Wmadf ? Can I be bfatnesd, fbr pdirrtitisf 60f t6 
\&n ta what manner he» lik^ to be' srtlfected; if fh* 
sect of the canniW phfloMpher^ of ftm6ee^k(6^6 
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proselytize any considerable part of this people^ 
and by their joint proselytizing arms, should con- 
quer that governnient, to whicli his Grace does 
not seem to me to give all the support his own se- 
curity demands ? Surely it is proper, that he, and 
that others like him, should know the true genius 
of this sect ; what their opinions are, what they 
have done ; and to whom ; and what, (if a prog- 
nostick is to be formed from the dispositions and 
actions of men) it is certain they will do hereafter* 
He ought to know, that they have sworn assistance, 
the only engagements they ever will keep, to all 
in this country, who bear a resemblance to them- 
selves, and who think as such, that The whole duty 
of man consists in destruction. They are a misallied 
and disparaged branch of the house of Nimrod* 
They are the duke of Bedford's natural hunters; 
and he is their natural game. Because he is not 
very profoundly reflecting, he sleeps in profound 
security : they, on the contrary, are always vigi- 
lant, active, enterprising, and, though far removed 
from any knowledge which makes men estimable 
or useful, in all tlie instruments and resources of 
evil, their leaders are n6t meanly instructed, or in« 
sufficiently furnished. Tn the French revolution 
every thing is new ; and, from want of preparation 
to m^et so unlooked-for an evil, every thing b dan-* 
fibrous. Never, before this tinie, was a set of ti« 
ter^ry men^ converted intp a ga^g of robbers and 

assassinS' 



g aasM S B. Never before, did a den of bravocs aad 
bftiKiktir assaaie tbe garb and tone of an acudeu^y 
of philosophers. 

Let rae tell his Grace, that an union of such 
characters^ monstrous as it secn)s, is not nmde for 
producing despicable encnucs. But if they aro 
formidable as foes, as friends they aro dreadful in* 
deed. The men of property in IVanco confiding 
in a force, which seemed to be irresiHtible, becaumo 
it had never been tried, neglected to prgpare for n 
conflict with their enemies at their own weaponi* 
They were found in such a situation as tlie M§%U 
cans were, when they were attacked by the d^>f^^, 
the cavalry, the iron, and the gunpowder of a/i 
handful of bearded men, whom they did not kuow 
to exist in nature. This is a comparison that wtMp 
I think, have made ; and it is just In Fraiice ti^y 
had their enemies within their houses. ^H^ wer^ 
even in the bosoms of m^ny of them* But ti^ 
had not sagacity to discern their savage chara4i4;r# 
They seemed tame, and even caressing. Tt^y imd 
nothing but douce humanid in their moutU. Ti^y 
could not bear the punishment of tlie uM^^t \^w% 
on the greatest criminaU. T^>e sH^l^tett Hv^riiy f/f 
justice made their flesh crfcj^. Tlit ury'jA^ iimt 
war existed in tbe world diftorbed tl^eir reiM>e. 
Military glory was no more, nith thtr/i, t^n^n n 
splendid infamy. liardJy v? ouid ll>ey Uar (A r^H- 

ddtnccr. 
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jdefence, wbicl^ they reduced witbia such boundsw 
as to leave it no defence at all. All tbb while they 
meditated the confiscations and massacres we have 
9een, Had any one told thesp unfortunate noble- 
ipen and gentlemen, how, and by whom, the grand 
fabrick of the French monarchy under which they 
flourished would be subverted, they would not 
have pitied bina as a visionary, but would have, 
turned from him as what they call a mauvds plaU 
HanL Yet we have seen what has happened. The 
persons who haye suffered from the cannibal philo- 
sophy of France, are so like the duke of Bedford, 
that nothing but his Grace's probably not speaking^ 
quite so good prench^ could enable us tq find out 
any difference. A great many of them ha4 as. 
pionipou^ titles as he, and were of full as illustrious^ 
)l race ; some few qf them bad fortunes as ample ; 
several of them, \v|thout meaning the least djspa- 
i;agement to the duke of Bedford, were as wise, 
and as virtuous, and as valiant, and as well edu- 
cated, and as complete in all the lineaments of n^.eii 
of honour as he is : And to al} this they had added 
t^e pQwerful oqtguard of a military profession^ 
which, in its nature, renders men somewhalt more, 
cautious than those, lyhp have nothing to attend 
to but the \fkzy enjoyment of undisturbed pos- 
sessions. But security was their ruiij* They are 
dashed to pieces m tbp stprip^ and. oof shqres are 

covered 



covered with the wieckt. If tbefhad beea airwt 
that such a thii^ miyht happen , soch a thing oartr 
could have happened. 

I assuie hb Grace, that if I state to him the cie- 
signs of his enemies, in a nuoiner which may ap- 
pear to him ludicrous and impossible, I tell him no- 
thing that has not exactly happened, point by' 
point, but twenty-four miles from our own shoie» 
I assure bim that the Frenchified iiution, more en- 
couraged, than others are warned, by what hat 
happened in France, look at him and his landed 
possessions, as an object at once of curiosity and ra- 
pacity. He is made for them in every part of their 
double character. As robbers, to them he is a noble 
booty: as speculatists, he is a glorious subject for 
their experimental philosophy. He afibrds mattef 
for an extensive analysis, in all the branches of their 
science, geometrical, physical, civil, and politicaL 
These philosophers are iiuiaticks; independent of 
any interest, which if it operated alone would make 
tlltaa much more tractable, they are carried with ' 
such an headlong rage towards^ every dftperate-^ 
Hial, that they would sacrifice the whole human 
raee to the slightest of thdr experiments: I am 
better able to enter into the character* of this de* i 
scription of men than the noble Duhe cfti be; I 
have lived long and variously in the worl€(i With 
out any considerable pretensions to Uttraturein my* 
self) I have aspired to the: love of Itftteit. I have 

lived 
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\vttd for a great many years in habitudes with 
tbosiB who professed them. I can form a tolerable 
estimate of what is likely to happen from a cha- 
racter, chiefly dependent for fame and fortune^ on 
knowledge and talent, as well in its morbid and 
perverted state^ as in that which is sound and na- 
iMraL Natur^Uy men so formed and finished are the 
first gifts of Providence to the world. But when 
they have once thrown off the fear , of God, which 
was in all ages too often the case, and the fear of 
man, which is now the case, and when in that state 
they come to understand one another, and to act 
in corps, a more dreadful calamity cannot arise out 
of hell to scourge mankind. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more hard than the heart of a thorough- 
bred metaphysician. It comes nearer to the cold 
xvialignity of a wicked spirit than to the frailty and 
p.asision of a man. h is like that of the principle 
of evil himself incorporeal, pure, unmixed, de-* 
pillegmated, defeated evil. It is no easy opera- ^ 
tion to eradicate humanity from the. human breast- 
What Shakespeare calls '' the compunctious. visit-; 
inga of nature,'' .will sometimes knock at their^' 
hearty, and prote^tagainst their murderous specup*. 
lations. But tbey have a means of compounding: 
wfith theiriiatu^e. ; Their humanity is notdissolvied.; 
Tbey.only give vita long prorogation. They are! 
r«|dy; to declare, that tbey do not think two thouf-j 
^ftod ylarsiooJAig^a/peiiodifor the good thatiheyi 
l#iii pursue. 



wm ID Hair |NnijM»i S^"^ Iwrt by ibr iMiil ^' 
soEDP eriS. Tbear iittji^iiQattkHt b ik^ tkl^iiM with 
the ooGtnni^tioii of hmuau »^iflR?irh^ ihAHi^h 
the wild vtLSte of cenfuric» tiiKkxl to Cf nlurk'Qi^ M' 
miserv and desolation* Their humauitt i» ni Ih^ir 
horizon — aod, like the horiion, it nhvi^yw (im Ih)* 
fore them. The geometricians tiud Ihr rhynilM^ 
bring, the one from the dry bones of thoir \\\i\ ■ 
grams, and the other from the soot of \\\vW \\\v- 
naces, dispositions that make thcMn worrtt) Ihtin In- 
different about those fecHnsTH and habifiiddii, whii'li 
are the supports of the mornl world. Ambition it* 
come upon them suddenly; thry iiri) inioKM'Md'il 
with it^ and it has rendereil tlM^ni (mrU'HH of iho 
danger, which may from th(*nrff unm-. Ut ofli#T«> or 
to themselves. ITiesc pliilowpfn'r*, i*onnltUr m^n 
in their experiments, no more than tf;<^y do mU'^i 
in an air pump, or in a recijii*^!)! <;f fi>^'j;hjti'fc ;/»♦», 
Whatever his Grace may tfiink '4 Ui9ii:/M, Uyiy 
look upon him, and every thinjf iht^i \Hi^mjfp t// 
him, with oo more regard tiiatj tii^^y ^) m>i/n rM 
i^hiskers of that litde kiri^'taik)d mMt^\, iht^i Ut;^^ 
beea kmgthe gMuaeof the grav^, d'^nriUK*, iiu Av>y^f.^ 
r-pnog^Dailied, velvet-jMHred, ^r^jn-^^yj j;j*iU>ry>* 
phers, wiietlxT j^oio^ ttpotj vm^j k^K^ *p^ yx}/A\ V^m\ 

rkiog to as ^fgrwrum 'eK^imMt J t^y ^m; i^ 
dttviiri^ut ioBttH opoo the njrntf* rf nmtj . 'J »**- -^ 
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wtm more extensWe than (he territory ol many of 
tbe Gfecian repuUicks ; and they are without 
cofspariflon more fertile than most of them. Ibere 
are now republicks in Italy, in Germany, and in 
Swiaserland, which do not possess any thing like so 
feir and ample a domain^ There is a scope for seven 
f^osophers to proceed in their analytical experi- 
mentSy upon Harrington's seven different forms of 
republicks, in the acres of this one Duke. Hither- 
to they have been wholly unproductive to specu- 
lation ; fitted for nothing . but to fatten bullocks, 
and to produce grain for beer, still more to stupify 
tbe dull English understanding. Abb^ Sieyes has 
vbole nests of pigeon-holes full of constitutions 
ready made, ticketed, sorted, and numbered ; suit^ 
ed to every season and every fancy ; some with the 
top of the pattern at the bottom, and some with 
the bottom at the top ; some plain, some flowered; 
some distinguished for their simplicity ; others for 
their complexity ; soooe of blood colour ; some of 
boue de Paris; some with directories, others^ with- 
out a direction; some with councils ctf elders, and 
councils of youngsters J. some.wjthout.any council' 
at all. Some where the electors choose the repre* 
sentatives ; others^ where tbe nppresentatives choose 
the, electors. Soma in long coats, and some in 
short cloaks ; some with pantaloons ; some with- 
out breeches. Seme with five shilling qualifier* 
tions ; some totally unqual^d. So that no conr> 

stitution, 
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atituUoa-fancier uaay go unsuited from his sbop^ 
provided hie! loves a pattern of pillage^^ ap^ressioiitj 
arbitrary imprisontnent, Qqufiscatiqn^ exil€^ revo^ 
iutionary judgmpivt, and legalized pFeoaeditated} 
murder} in any sbapea lota which they gaabe put. 
What a pity it is, that the. progress of etjpierina^ntaL 
philosophy should he. checked hy hi^ Grace's mor* 
nopply I Such are their sentiments, I. assure him; 
such is thqir languc^ge/ when they, duner ta speak;, 
and such are their proceedings vAk&a they bajee 
the means to act 

Their geographers, and geometricians): have heea 
some time out of practice. It is some time since, 
they have divided their own country into squares. 
That figure has lost tlie charms of its novelty. 
They want new lands for new trials^ It is not. 
only the geon^etriciaDS: of the republick tlmt 6nd 
him a good subject, the chymists have bespoke him 
after the geometi'icians have- done with him. As 
the first set have an eye on his Grace's lands, the 
chymists are not less taken with bis building^. 
They consider mortar as a very anti-revolutionary 
invention in its present state ;' but property em- 
ployed, an admirable material for overturning all 
establishments. They liave fgurid that the gun-, 
powder of ruins is far the fittest for n^akingotlier 
ruins^ ^ndi.so adirtfrfiUum, They have calculated 
wjbat quantity of matter convertible into nitre is 

to be found in Bedford house, in Wbobum Abbey, 

...... ^^ 
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and in what his Grace and his trustees have still 
suffered to Stand of that foolish royalist Inigo Jones, 
m Covent Garden. Cl)urchc8, play-houses, coffee- 
houses, all alike arc destined to be mingled^ and 
equalised, and blended into on ccommon rubbish; 
and well-sifted, and lixiviated, to crystallize into 
true democratick explosive insurrectionary nitre. 
Their academy del Cimento (per antiphrasin) with 
Morveau and Uassenfrats at its head, have com- 
puted that the brave sans-culottes may make war 
on all the aristocracy of Europe for a twelvemonth, 
out of the rubbibh of the duke of Bedford's build- 
ings *. 

* There ii nothing, on which the Ifsdcn of the republick, one 
and indivisible, value themselveif more than on the chymical 
operations, by which, through science, they convert the pride 
of aristocracy to an instrument of its own debtruction— on 
the operation by which they reduce the magnificent ancient 
country seats of the nobility, decorated with tbe^iM/a/ titles 
of Duke, Marquis, or Earl, into magacines of what they call 
revolutionary gunpowder. They teU us, that hitherto things 
'^ had not yet been properly and in a revolutionary man* 
" ner explored."—^* The %iton% chateau8, tiiose fevdal 
** fortresses, thai mre ordered to be demoHshed, attracted next 
** the attention of your committee. Nature there had le* 
'' cretly regained ber rigkti^ and had produced saltpetre for 
** the purpose f as it should seem» of facilitating the execution 
*' of your decree by preparing means of destruction. From these 
*^ ruins f 9^h\ch still frowion the liberties of the republick, we 
^* Jiave extracted tbemeansofprodacinggood;and those pilcv, 
** which have hitherto glutted ihft^tde of despotSf and eo* ; 
** Vi^red the plots ofl^i Vendue, will soon furnish wherewithal to 

'* tame 



While the Morveaox and Priestkys are proceed- 
ing with these experiments upon the duke of Bed- 
ford's houses, the Sieyes, and the rest of the ana- 
lytical legislators, and constitution-yendefSy are 
quite as busy in their trade of decomposing or^- 
nization, in forming his Grace's vassab into pri- 
mary assemblies, national guards, first, second and 
third requbitioners, committees of research, con- 
ductors of the travelling guillotine^ judges of revo- 
lutionary tribunals, legislative hangmen, supervi- 
sors of domiciliary visitation, exactors of forced 
loans^ and assessors of the maximum. 

The din of all thb smithery may some time er 
other possibly wake this noble Duke, and push him 
to an endeavour to save some little matter firom 
their experimental philosophy. If he pleads his 
grants from the crown, he is ruined at the outset 
If he pleads he has received them from the pillage 
of superstitious corporations, this indeed will stag- 
ger them a little, because they are enemies to all 
corporations, and to all religpon. However* they 
will soon recover themselves, and will tell his. Grace 
or his learned council, that all such property 

•* tame the traitors, and to overwhelm the diMffsctecU''— -•• 
** The r^Uious ciliet also, have afforded a Urge quantity of 
** saltpetre. Commune AffroMchie (that i^, th^ noble city of 
*' Lyons reduced in many parts to a heap of mins,) and 
** Toolon, will pay a ftfeoacf tribute to oar arlillery.*' Re* 
port lit. February 1794. 

belongs 



beloDgg to the nation; arvd that it woqIcI be 
more u be hv hiiUf if be winkeB to live the natural 
term ofaaithertf (that is^ according to Condorcet's 
4:alculation/8ix months oii an average,) not to paij» 
for an usurper upon the national prepertj^. l*his 
la what the serjmnts at law of the rights of tnan^ 
will say to the puny apprentivei of the oommon law 
^ Eogiaod. 

lathe genius of philosophy not yet known? You 
may as well think the garden of ttteThuillertes was 
well protected with the cords of ribbon insultingly 
stretched by the national assembly to keep the 
severeign canaille from intruding on the retirement 
of the poor king of the French, as that such flimsy 
eobwebs will stand between the sarages of the re^ 
irolutiofi and their natural prey. Deep philoMi«> 
phers are no triffers ; brave sans-culottes are no* 
Ibrmalists. Tliey will no more regard a Marquis 
of Taviatock than an Abbot of Tavistock ; the Lord 
of Wbotmrs will ^ot be more i^spectable* in their 
eyes than the Prior of Woobutn ; they will make 
fto difference between the superior of a Covent 
Garden jofMns and of a Govent G&rden of atn 
other description. They m ill not care a rush whe« 
l^r bis cdbt is long or short ; wliether the colour 
be purple gp blue and buff. They will not trouble 
^hciv b«ads^ with what part of }^U head, bis hair is 
eat from ; and they will look with equal respect 
oa a tonsure and a crop. Their only question wiH 
i . ' J be 
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KooHMfipa tao kmg, mh» Ihres » dk widi 
flpkit, aaisdfer vidi rcsgoaboo, wiiii Ihr^^ 
flmseB to command or inffict; but UMfeed Ihr^ 
are shaip jnrominndites which beset old i^ It 
STas fast the odier day, that od pottiag id order 
some tfai^i vfaich had been broo^t here on my 
taking leave of London for ever, I looked over a 
mmifarr of fine portraits, most of thela of persons 

8 now 
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now dead^ but whose society, in my better days, 
made this a proud and happy place. Amongst 
these was the picture of Lord Keppel. It was 
painted by an artist worthy of the subject^ the ex- 
cellent friend of that excellent man from their ear* 
liest youth, and a common friend of us both, with 
whom we lived for many years without a moment 
of coldness, of peevishness, of jealousy, or of jar, 
to the day of our final separation. 

I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the 
greatest and best men of his age ; and I loved, and 
cultivated him accordingly. He was much in my 
heart, and, I believe I was in his to, the very last 
beat It was at hi» trial at Portsmouth that he 
gave me this picture. With what zeal and anxious 
affection I attended him through that his agony of 
glory, what part my son in the early flush and en* 
thusiasm of his virtue, and the pious passion with 
which he attached himself to all my connections, 
with what prodigality we both squandered our- 
selves in courting almost every sort of enmity for 
his sake^ I believe he felt, just as I should have^el^ 
such friendship on such an occasion. I partook in* 
deed of this honour, with several of the first, and 
best, «nd ablest in the kingdom^ but I was behind 
band with mme of them ; and I am sure, that if 
to the etemul di0grace of this nation, tmd to the 
total annihUation of every trace of tonour and 
virtue in it, things had taken a different tonii from 

what 
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what thqr did) I should have attended him to the 
quarter-deck with no less good will and more 
pride, though aith far other feelings, than I par- 
took of the general flow of national joy that at* 
tended the justice that was done to his virtue. 

Pardon, my Lord, the feeble garrulity of age, 
which loves to diffuse itself in discourse of the de- 
parted great At my yeavs we live in retrospect 
alone : and, wholly unfitted for the society of vi- 
gorous life, we enjoy, the best balm to all wounds, 
the consolation of friendship, in those only whom 
we have lost for ever. Feeling the loss of Lord 
Keppel at all times, at ho time did I feel it so much 
as on the first day when I was attacked in the house 
of lords. 

Had he lived, that reverend form would have 
risen in its place, and with a mild, parental repre- 
hension to his nephew the duke of Ijedfurd, be 
would have told him that the favour of tliat gra^ 
cious Prince, who had honoured his virtues with 
the government of the navy of Great Britain, and 
with a seat in the hereditary great council of bis 
kingdom, was not undeservedly »bewn to tlie 
friend of the best portion of bis life^ and bis iaitb- 
ful companion and counsellor under bis rudest 
trials* He would have told him, tliat to whomever 
else these reproaches might be becoming tliey 
w ere not decorous in bis near kindred* lit would 

V0L.VHI. V bar^ 
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have told him that when men in that rank leSc 
decorum, they lose every thing. 

On that day I had a loss in Lord Keppel ; but 
the piiblic loss of hirti in this awful crisis — !'I 
speak from much knowledge of the person, fte 
never would have listened to any eoiVJpi^mise with 
the rabble rout of this sans culotterie of France* 
His goodn^s of heai;ti his reason, his taste, Ms 
publick duty, his principles, his prejudices, wtrnM 
have repelled him for ever from all connedba 
with that horrid medley of madness, vice, imrpiety, 
and crime. 

Lord Keppel had two countries ; one of descent 
and one of birth. Their interest and their gloi^ 
are the same ; and his mind was capacious of both. 
His family was noble, and it was Dutch : that is^ 
he n^s the oldest and purest nobility that Eu* 
tope can boast, among a people renowned above 
all others for love of their native land. Thou^ 
it was never shewn in insult to any human bethg, 
Lord Keppel was something high. It was a tHM 
stock 6f pride, on which the tender^t of all Hearts 
had grafted the milder virtues. He valued ariciefit 
nobility; and he was hot disinclined to augment 
it with new honours. He vahjfed the old oobilTty 
and the hew, not as an ^cuse for inglbriotitirtdth, 
but as an incitetetat to virtuoits activity. He eon* 
'rid^rtdit ava tort of ctlrefor'jfetifishMss and a naN 

•row 
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row mind ; conceiving that a man born in an ele- 
vated place, in himself was nothing, but every 
thing in what went before, and what was to come 
After him. Without niuch speculation, but by 
the sure instinct of ingenuous feelings, and by the 
dictates of plain unsophisticated natural under- 
standing, be felt, that no great commonwealth 
could by any possibility long subsist, without a 
body of some kind or other of nobility, decorated 
with .honour, and fortified by privilege. This no- 
bility forms the chain tliat connects the ages of a 
Bation, which otherwise (with Mr. Paine) woul4 
0Qon be taught that no one generation can bind 
another. He felt that no political fabrick could 
ibe well made without some such order of things 
M might, through a series of time, afford a ra- 
tioQal hope of securing unity, coherence, consist** 
iency, and stability to the state. He felt that no- 
ithing else can protect it against the levity of courts, 
MJod the ^eater levity of the multitude. That to 
•talk of hereditary monarchy, without any thing 
of beretary reverence in the commonwealth 
a low minded absurdity ; fit only for those 
detestable '' fools aspiring to be knaves," who be- 
fjBOi to forge in 1789, the false money of the French 
coiuMilotiofi— That it is one fatal objection to all 
mem fiincied and new fabricated repixhlkkSf (among 
a people, who, once pd^sessing such an advantage, 
Jbave wickedly and insolently rejected it,) that the 

f S prgudiu 
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prijudice of an old nobility is a thing timt cannot 
be ttiade. It may be improvedi it inay b^ cor- 
rected, it may be repleniithed ; men may be takeo 
from it or aggregated to it, but tbe thing itself h 
matter of inveterate opinion, and therefore cannot 
be matter of mere positive institution. He felt, 
that this nobility, in fact docs not exist in wrong 
of other orders of the state, but by them, and ixxc 
them. 

I knew the man I speak of; and, if we can di- 
vine the future, out of what we collect from tbe 
past, no person living would look with more scorn 
end horrour on the impious parricide committed 
Oil all their ancestry, and on the desperate attain^ 
der passed on all their posterity, by the Orleans^ 
and the Ilochefaucaults, and the Fayettes, and tbe 
Viscotntes dc Noailles,and the false Perigords, and 
tbe long ct ccctcra of tbe perfidious sans culottes of 
the court, who like demoniacks, possessed with a 
spirit of fallen pride, and inverted ambition, abdi- 
cated their dignities, disowned their families, be- 
trayed the most sacred of all trusts, and by breaks 
ing to pieces u great link of society and all tbe 
cramps and holdings of thie state,^ brought eternal 
confusion and desolation on their country. For 
the fate of the miscreant parricides themselves ht 
would have had no pity. Compassion for the mj» 
riads of men, of whom Xhe world was not wor« 
thy, Ytho by tlieir means have perisl>ed in prisons, 

or 
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or on scaffidds, or are pining in beggary and ex- 
ile, would leave no room in his, or in any \^ell- 
formed mind, for any such sensation. We are 
not made al once to pity the oppressor and the 
oppressed. 

Looiung to his Batavian descent, how could he 
bear to behold his kindred, the descendants of the 
brave nobility of Holland, whose blood prodigally 
poured out, bad« more than all the canals, nieers, 
and inundations of their country, protected their 
independence, to behold them bowed in the basest 
servitude, to the basest and vilest of the human 
race; in servitude to those who in no respect were 
supeiiour in dignity, or could aspire to a better 
place than that of hangmen to (he tyrants, to 
whose 8oq>tered pride they had opposf^d an eleva- 
tion of soul, that surmounted, and overpowered the 
loftiness of Castile, the haughtiness of AMStri4> and 
the overbearing arrogance of France? 

Could be with patience bear, that the children 
of Aat nobility, who v/iuld have deluged their 
country and given it to the sea, rather than subrpit 
to Louis XIV. who was then in his meridian glory, 
when his anus were conducted by the Turenncs, 
by the Luxembourgs, by the fiuufflers ; when his 
councils were directed by the Colberts, and the 
Loovois; when his tribunals were filled by the La- 
moignons and the Dagues^aus — that these should 
]fe given up to the cruel sport of the Pichegru's, 
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the JourdanSy the Santerres, under the Rolandti' 
and Brissots, and Gorfas, and Robespierres, the 
Keubels, the Carnots, and Tal liens, and Dantoni^ 
and the whole tribe of regicides, robbers, and re* 
volutionary judges, that from the rotten carcase 
of their own murdered country, have poured cut 
innumerable swarms of the lowest, and at once 
the most destructive of the classes of animated 
nature, which, like columns of iocusts> have laid 
waste the fairest part of the world ? 

Would Keppel have borne to sec the ruin of the 
virtuous patricians, that happy union of the noble 
and the burgher, who with signal prudence and 
integrity, had long governed the cities of the con- 
federate republick, the cherishing fathers of their 
country, who, denying commerce to tbemselvef, 
made it flourish in a manner unexampled undet 
their protection ? Gould Keppel have borne that a 
vile faction should totally destroy this harmonious 
construtrtion, in favour of robbing a democracy, 
founded on the spurious rights of man ? 

He was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well 
versed in the interests of Europe, and he could not 
have heard with patience, that the country of 
Grotius, the cradle of the law of nations, and one 
of the richest repositories of all law, should be 
taught a new code by the ignorant flippancy of 
Thomas PainCy the presumptuous foppery of La 
Fayettei with his stolen rights of man in bis bandy 
6 the 
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the mild profligate intrigue and turbulency of 
Alarat, and the impious sophistry of Condorreti 
10 his insol^t addresses to tlie Batavian repub- 
lick? 

Could KeppeK who idolized the house of Nassau, 
who was himself given to Eni^land, along with tlio 
UessiDg3 of the Britbh and Dutch revolutions; 
wilb revolutions of stability; with revolutions 
which consolidated and married th^ liberties and 
the ioieresis of the two nations for ever, could he 
see the foiintain of British liberty itself in servi- 
tude to Fraooer Could he see wjth ()atience a prince 
of Oraoge expelled as a sort of diminutive despoti 
with every kind of contumely, from the co.untry, 
which that family of deliverers had so often res* 
cued from s&avery, and obliged to live in exile in 
another cx^unir}', r.Lich owes its liberty to his 
bouse? 

Would Keppd have h':ard w Ltli patience, that 
the coodurt Le held ca sacii occasions was to 
becone saiun by XLe kn^e ^ t-> &»e faction ot the 
hooucides, to itirtai tjLXk ^ijAktij to retii'e ? or if 
the ibruiae « w^r sijo^'.c r^cir^ f.r-m urMxi tlieir 

security cc !::ux * ^Jk i,o.tyt" -*. il 'i-v lU iHtiyi m 
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Austrian Netherlands (which ought to be a bar- 
rier to Holland, and the tie of an alliance, to pro- 
tect her against any species of rule that might be 
erected, or even be restored in France) should be 
formed into a republick under her influence, and 
dependent upon her power? 

But above all, what would he have said, if he 
had heard it made a rpatter of accusation against 
me, by his nephew the duke of Bedford, that I 
ivas the author of the war? Had I a mind to keep 
that high distinction to myself, as from pride I 
might, but from justice I dare not, he would have 
snatched his share of it from my hand, and held 
it with the gre^sp of a dying convulsion to hid 
end. 

It would be a most arrogant presumption in me 
to assume to myself the glory of what belongs to 
his majesty, and to his ministers, and to his par- 
liament, and to the far greater majority of his 
faithful people : But had I stood alone to counsel, 
and that all were determined to be guided by my 
advice, and to follow it implicitly — then I should 
have been the sole author of a war. But it should 
have been a war on my ideas and my principles. 
However, let his Grace think as he may of my 
demerits with regard to the war with regicide, 
he will find my guilt confined to that alone. He 
never shall, with the smallest colour of reason, 
accuse me of being the author of a peace with 

regi^ide^ 



rtfpade. But that is high matter ; ainl <H)|i{l)t iv^ 
to be mixed with any thing ot $o liulc UKMndit^ 
as what may belong to lue, or even to the duke of 
jBedtord. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

EDMUND mJllKK. 
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MY DEAE SIK, 

Our last conversation, though not in the tone 
of absolute despondency, was far from cbear- 
fuL We could not easily account for some un« 
pleasant appearances. They were represented to 
us as indicating the state of the popular mind ; and 
they were not at all what we should have expected 
from our old ideas even of the faults and vices of 
the English character. The disastrous events, 
which have followed one upon another in a long 
unbroken funereal train, moving in a procession, 
that seemed to have no end, these were not the 
principal causes of our dejection. We feared more 
from what threatened to fail within, than what 
menaced to oppress us from abroad. To a people 
who have once been proud and great, and great 
because they were proud, a change in the national 
spirit is the most terrible of all revolutions. 

I shall not live to behold the unravelling of the 
intricate plot, which saddens and perplexes the 

awful 
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MY DEAE SIK, 

Our last conversation, though not in the tone 
of absolute despondency, was far from cbear- 
fuL We could not easily account for some un* 
pleasant appearances. They were represented to 
us as indicating the state of the popular mind ; and 
they were not at all what we should have expected 
from our old ideas even of the faults and vices of 
the English character. The disastrous events 
irhich have followed one upon another in a long 
unbroken funereal train, moving in a procession^ 
that seemed to have no end, these were not the 
principal causes of our dejection. We feared more 
from what threatened to fail within, than what 
menaced to oppress us from abroad* To a people 
who have once been proud and great, and great 
because they were proud, a change in the Mtional 
spirit b the most terrible of all revolutions. 

I shall not live to behold the unravelling of tlid 
intricate plot, which saddens and perplexeii tl'i« 
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awful dratna of l^rovidcnco^ now acting on tlie 
moral theatre of the world. Wticthcr for ttiought 
or for action, I ani at the end of my career. You 
are in the middle of yours. In what part of its 
orbit the nation, with which we arc carried along, 
movett at tliin itmtunt, it i^^ not eany to conjecture* 
It may, perliapsi be far advaacod in iu aphelion.-^ 
fiut when to return ? 

Not to lotte ourBclves in the infinite void of the 
conjectural world, our buHinetfs is with what is likely 
to be aii'ected for the bettK^r or Ibe worse, by the 
^kdoni or weaknei^s of our (liaos. In all specula^ 
tions upon men and human affairsi it b of no small 
moment to distitiguish things of accident from per« 
mancnt causes, and from effects that cauoot be 
altered. It is not every irregularity in our move* 
mcnt that is a total deviation from our course. I 
am not quite of the mind of those spcculatorp, wlio 
seem aMsured^ that necessarily, and by the con* 
jtitution of tilings, all states have tiie same periods 
of in&ncy, manliood, and decre[ntude, that, are 
found in the individuals who compose tluitn. Pa* 
rallds of this sort rather furnish similitudes to iU 
lustrate or to adoru, timn supply analogies from 
tvbenco to reason. The objects which are attempted 
to be forced into an analogy are n^t found in the 
same clashes of ux istence. Individuals are physical 
being subject to laws universal and invariable. 
Ttie immi&diale cause acting i» these law« may be 

obscure : 
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obficnre : the general results are subjects of cettain 
calcuiatkm. But commonwealths are not physiciil 
but moral essences. They are aiti(icial combina* 
lions i and in their proximate efficient cause, the 
arbitrary productions of the human mind. We 
are not yet acquainted with the laws which neces- 
Mrily inflaence the stability of that kind of work 
made by that kind of agent There is not iu the 
physical order (with which they do not appear to 
hold any assignable connexion) a distinct cause by 
which any of those fabricks must necessarily grow, 
ioarishy or decay ; nor^ in my opinion^ does the 
moral world prodoee any thing more determinate 
on that aubjecty that what may serve as an amuse' 
ment (litieral indeed, and Mpmo^% bnt fvtill only 
an amctsenaeot) (or ifpevahthre tnen. 1 dodibt wbe- 
tiierthe history ^mm%hd k yet ee^fHete eywffgfj^ 
if ever k am btm^^ to^ i&$msh g;mfi^»!h fef a srirf^ 
tiieory cm t&ifi; hftetmi ^j»^ise^ ^Unth ^yet^^t^myiy af- 
fect the fortmm ^ % S^atte-. 1 anviJ ^ ^;i3m' d^Vi*f,w^ 
the ope u6 m idtf swj^ tan^^:- i^ ^U!^ im \wik\ii^^}y 
■iweifjam , mil HMusit nsMf^- ^v«!}ji*^^ m^ iHA^y^h- 

tint trad tto^ »9e;. 4^ -ifes^w^, m«* ^»yni*^ini#»'^ ity 
10 fori aR»j'3»rJ0ijir$ttn' v»**»'!#!n^ 1i** i»V><mM# J^^ */i 
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that operation to mere chance, or more piously 
(perhaps more rationally) to the occasional inter* 
position and irresistible band of the Great Disposer. 
We have seen states of considerable duration, 
which fur ages have remained nearly as they have 
begun, and could hardly be said to ebb or flour* 
Some appear to have spent their vigour at their 
commencement. Some have blazed out in their 
glory a little before their extinction. The meri- 
dian of some has been the most splendid. Others^ 
and they the greatest number, have fluctuated, and 
experienced at different periods of their existence 
a great variety of fortune. At the very moment 
when some of them seemed plunged in unfatbom* 
able abysses of disgrace and disaster^ they have 
suddenly emerged. They have begun a new course 
and opened a new reckoning; and even in the 
depths of their calamity, and on the very ruins of 
their country, have laid the foundations of a tow- 
ering and durable greatness. All this has hap- 
pened without any apparent previous change in tlie 
general circumstances which had brought on their 
distress. The death of a man at a critical juno* 
turc, his disgust, his retreat, his disgrace, have 
brought innumerable calamities on a whole nation. 
A common soldier, a child, a girl at the door of an 
inn, have changed the face of fortune, and almost 
of nature. 

Such, and often influenced by such causes^ has 

commonly 
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eommdnly been tbe fiite of monarchies of long 
duration. They have their ebbs and their flows. 
This has been eminently the fate of the monaichy 
of France. There have been times in which no 
power has ever been brought so low. Few have 
ever flourished in greater glory. By turns elevated 
and depressed) that power had been, on the whde^ 
rather on tbe increase ; and it continued not only 
powerful but formidable to the hour of the total ruin 
of the monarchy. This &11 of the monarchy was 
far from being preceded by any exterior symptoms 
of decline. The interiour were not visible to every 
eye ; and a thousand accidents might have pre- 
vented the operation of what the most clear-sighted 
were not able to discern, nor the most provident to 
divihe. A very little time before its dreadful catas-* 
trophe, there was a i&ind of exterior splendour in 
the situation of the crown^ which usually adds to 
government strength and authority at home. The 
crown seemed then to have obtained some of the 
most splendid objects of state ambition. None of 
the continental powers of Europe were the ene- 
mies of France. They were all, ather tacitly dis* 
posed to her, or publickly connected with her; 
and in those who kept the mo:it aloof, there was 
Ktlle appearance of Jealousy ; of animosity there 
was no appearance at all. The British nation, her 
great preponderating rival, she had humbled ; to 
all appearance she had weakened ; certainly bad 
Vol- VII L G endang^cd. 
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endang^redt by cottii^oflp a very kti^, tod by ibr 
the most gtomiag part of her empire. In that ka 
acm^ of kuman prosperity and greatness, in the 
high and palmy state of the monarchy of Fraoce; 
it fell to the ground wkhotit a struggle* It leU 
without Bitty of those vices in the monarchy wbicb 
have sometimes been the causes of the lall of kmfjr 
doms, but wbidi existed, without any visible ^bct 
aa the iMate, in the b^^st degree in many other 
princes ; and, far from destroying their powet , had 
only left some sli^t stains on their chasacter. The 
financial difficulties were oply pretexts and instru* 
ments of those who accomplish the ruia of that 
monarchy. They were not the causes oi k. 

Deprived of the old government, deprived in. a 
manner of all government, France fallen as a 9s^ 
narchy, to common speculators might have ap* 
peared more likely to be an object of pibf or io« 
suit, according to the disposition of the dntumja* 
cent powers, than to be the seourge and tenmir 
of them all : but out of the tomb of the murdered 
monarchy in France, has arisen a vast, tremendous^ 
unformed spectre, in a far more terrifick guise than 
any whk:hever yet have overpowered the imagioa* 
tion, and subdued the fortitude of man* Going 
straight forward to its end, unappalled by peril, on- 
checked by remorse, despising all common maxims 
and all common means, that hideous phantom over* 

powered those who could not believe it was possible 

she 
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&he tould at aU exist, except on the priodfdfl^ 
which haUt rather thm nature had persuaded tiiem 
were necessary to thek omn particular wd&reand 
to their own ordinary modes of actiofiu But tiie 
constitution of any political beings as well as that 
of any physical beings ought to be known, bcfcHris 
•oe can venture lo say whfit is fit for its omsei^ 
viation, or what is thp proper means of its power. 
The poison of olhfr states is the fopd of the new 
repablick* ^ T^at bankruptcy the very af^^* 
heasion pf which b> one c^ the causes assigned fiir 
the faU of the moniurchy, was the capital on whiob 
she opened lier traffick with the world. 

The nspublick of regicide with an annihilated 
Kvenu^ with de&ced manu&ctures, with a mined 
commence^ with an uncultivated and half-depopo* 
lated country, with a discontented, distressed, ea- 
dawd» and famished people, paaung with a rapid 
eoceatrick, incalculable course,, hom the wilder 
aoarehy to the atemest despodwi, has actually coo- 
^eiedtheAnest parts of Enro^basdistnassed^dM* 
unitedi ^lerangec^ and broke to pieces aU tbaiMl; 
^Ekd so aabdued the nuads of the mkm in emtj 
Mliop,. that hardly any resource presents ttaetf to 
Aem, e«eept that oC entitUng tbeniselyi» to a coo- 
temptoous onercy by a display of their imhiarifty 
and meaniKia&i £vea ia their great^ military a^ 
isrtsa nd the greatest display of their fortitadi^ 
^y seem aoc to hop^ tiqr dan gytcaea appear to 

Q 9 wisb^ 
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,«d6by tbe^ ^xtiaction of what subsists to their certain 
ruin. Their ambition is only to be adnaitted to a 
imore favoured class in the order erf servitude under 
•that domineering power. 

.' This seems the temper of tlie day. At first the 

* French force was too mi»cb despised. Now>it«5 

*too much d^aded. As inconsiderate courage has 

given way to irrational fear^ so it may be hoptod, 

that through tiie medium of deliberate sober appre- 

liensiony we may arrive at steady fortitude. Who 

^knows whether indignation may not succeed to 

mrrour, and therevivaf of high sentiment, spufnitiig 

away the delusion of a safety purchased at the ex* 

^nce of gldry, may not yet drive us to that gene- 

i-rous despair, which has often subdued distempers 

-ki the state for which iio remedy could be found 

-ill the wisest councils. 

-' Other great statos, harmig been without any re- 

*'guliBir certain^ course of elevation^ or decline, we 

may hope that the British fortune may fluctuate 

-also ; because the publick mind, which greatly inr 

;i!aenees that fortune, may have its changes. We 

'jive -therefore never authorized to abandon -our 

teottntry to its fi&te, or to act or advise as if ifc had 

n04re60upce. There is no reason to apprehend^ 

because ordinary means threatea to fidl, thafe no 

^others can spring up. Whilst our heart is ivhole, 

k will find means, or make them. The heart of 

tiie citijseii is a pereni\ial spring of energy to the 

state.^ 
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state. Becaose tiie pulse seems to 
most not pvesQme tiiat k will cease iBStanlly Id beilt 
The pablick mast never be regarded as mcaraMif 
I remember in the beginning of wbat has kttdjr 
been called the seven years war, that an eloquent 
writer and ingenious speculator. Dr. Brown, upon 
some reverses which haf^iened in the b^kmii^ of 
that war, published an elaborate philosophical d» 
course to prove that the distinguishing features di 
the people of England have been totally changed, 
and Aat a frivolous eflfemioacy was become tb^ 
national character. Nothing could be more ptf* 
pular than that work. It was thought a great 
consolation to us the light people of this country 
{who were and are light, but who were not and 
are not effeminate) that we bad found the cause! 
of our misfortunes an our vices. Pythagoras eouM 
not be more pleased with bis leading discovery. 
But wlulst in that splenetick mood we amused 
ourselves iq a sour critical speculation, of which we 
were ourselves the objects, and in which ever^ 
man lost his particular sense of the publick disgrace 
in the epidemick nature of the distemper ; whilst, ais 
in the Alps Goitre kept Goitre in countenance; 
whilst we were thus abandoning oursielves to A 
direct confession of our inferiority to France, and 
whilst many, very many, were ready to act upon a 
sense of that inferiority, a few months effected a 
^total change in our> variable minds. We emerged 

from 
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irorn the gulpb of that speculative despondency ; 
imd were buoyed up to the highest point of prao« 
tical vigour. Never did the masculine spirit of 
England display itself with more energy, nor ever 
did its genius Soar with a prouder pre-^eminence 
over Francei than at the time when frivolity and 
•flfeitiinacy had been at least tacitly acknowledged 
fH thdr nationail character, by the good people of 
Ibis kingdom. 

For one (if they be properly treated) I despair 
lieither of the publick fortune nor of the publick 
aiind. There is much to be done undoubtedly, 
fmd much to be retrieved. We must walk in new 
ways, or we can never encounter our enemy in hb 
devious march. We are not at an end of our strug- 
l^e nor near it. liet us not deceive ourselves : we 
are at the be^n^ing of great troubles. I readily 
licknowledge that the state of publiqk affairs is in- 
finitely more unpromising tlmn at the peribd I have 
just now alluded to, and the position of all the 
powers of Europe, in relation to us, and in relation 
to each other, is more intricate and critical beyond 
all comparison. Difficult indeed is our situation. 
In all situation^ of difficulty men will be influ- 
enced in the part they take, not only by the HMon 
of the ease, but by the peculiar ttarh of tbekr own 
fcharaoter. The same ways to safety do not pflresent 
themselves to all men, nor to the same thea m dif- 
iereat. ^|ii{^ers. There is a cowrageous wisdom : 

there 



there is diso a felse reptile prudence, the result not 
of caution but of fear. Under misfortunes it often 
happens that the nerves of the understanding are so 
relaxed; the pres&ing peril of the hour so completelj 
confounds all the faculties, that no future dangef 
can be properly provided for, can be justly estimatedi 
can be so much as fully seen. The eye of the mind 
is dazzled and vafiquisbed An abject distrust of 
ourselves, an extravagant admiration of the ebeany, 
present us with no hope but in a compromise with 
his pride, by a suhmlssioo to liis will. This short 
plan of policy is the only counsel which will lAtain 
a hearing. We plunge into a dark gulpfa with all 
the rash precipitation of fear* The nature of cou«* 
rage is, without a question, to be conversant with 
danger; but in the palpable night of their terrours, 
men under consternation suppose, not that it is 
the danger, which, by a sure instinct, calls out the 
courage to resist it, but that it is the courage 
which produces the danger. They therefore seek 
for a refuge from tiieir fears in the fears themselvesi 
and ttosider a temporizing meanness as the only 
source of safety. 

The rules and definitions of prudence can rameiy 
be exact ; never universal. I do not deny t|>at in 
amall truckling states a timely compromise with 
{)ower has often been the means, and the only 
ttieans, of drawling out their puny existence ; but 
a great state is too much enviedi too tnuch dreaded 

to 
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find safety ia humiiiation. To be secure, it 
must be respected* Power, and eminence, and 
consideration, are thiqg^ not to be begged* Tb^ 
must be commanded : and they who supplicate for 
mercy from others, can never hope for justice 
through themselves. What justice they are to ob« 
taioy as the alms of an enemy, depends upon his 
character ; and that they ought well to know ber 
fore they implicitly oonfide. 

Much controversy there has been in Parliament, 
and not a little amongst us out of doors, about the 
instrumental means of this nation towards the 
maintenance of her dignity, and the assertion of 
her rights. On the most elaborate and correct dcf 
tail of facts, the result seems to be, that at no time 
Jias the wealth and power of Great Britain been so 
considerable as it is at this very perilous moment 
We have a vast interest to preserve, and we possess 
great me^Qs of preserving it ; but it is tp be re- 
joa^mbered (hfit the artificer inay be incumbered by 
)m, tools, and that resources may be an^ong impe* 
dioients* If wealth is the obedient and labourious 
slave of virtue and of publick honpur, then wealth 
IS in its place, and has its use : but if this order is 
chfmgedi axid honour is to be sacrificed to the con- 
9ervation of. riches, riches which have neither eyes 
lior, hands, nor any thing truly vital in them, can« 
jiq^ long survive the being of their vivifying powers, 
ft^gif jeg^tiuja^ master?; and their potent protectors. 
■ ' ' '^* ■■"■'•' "If 



If we oonunand our wealth» we shall be rkh and 
free : if our wealth commands us, we are poor 
indeed. We are bought by the enemy with the 
treasure from our own codfers. Too great a sense 
of the value of a subordinate interest may be the 
very source of its danger, as well as the certain 
ruin of interests of a superiour order. Often has a 
man lost his all because he would not submit to ha- 
zard all in defending it« A display of our wealth 
before robbers is not the way to restrain their bold- 
ness, or to lessen their rapacity. This display is 
made, I know, to persuade the people of England 
that thereby we shall awe the enemy, and improve 
the terms of our capitulation : it is made, not that 
we should fight with more animation, but that we 
should supplicate with better hopes. We are mis- 
taken. We have an enemy to deal with who ne- 
ver regarded our contest as a measuring and weigh- 
ing of purses. He is the Gaul that puts his sword 
into the scale. He is more tempted with our 
wealth as booty, than terrified with it as power. 
But let us be rich or poor, let us be either in what 
proportion we may, nature is false or this is true, 
that where the essential publick force (of which 
money is but a part) is in any degree upon a par in 
a conflict between nations^ that state which is re» 
solved to hazard its existence rather than to abani 
don its objects, must have an infinite advantage 
pver that which is re3Dlved to yield rather than to 

CJirry 
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tarry Its resistaoce beyond a certain point. Hu- 
manly speaking, that people which bounds its ef- 
forts only with its being, must gire the law to that 
nation which will not push its opposition beyond 
its convenience. 

If we look to nothing but our domestick condi- 
tion, the state of the nation is full even to plethory ; 
but if we imagine that this country can long main- 
tain its blood and its food, as disjoined from the 
community of mankind, such an opinion does not 
deserve refutation as absurd, but pity as insane. 

I do not know that such an improvident and 
stupid selfishness deserves the discussion, which 
perhaps, I may bestow upon it hereafter. We can- 
not arrange with our enemy in the present conjunc- 
ture^ without abandoning the interest of mankind. 
If we look Only to our own petty peculium in the 
war, we have had some advantages; advantages 
ambiguous in theii*^ nature, and dearly bought. We 
have not in the slightest degree impaired the 
strength of the common enemy in any one of 
those points in which his particular force consists; 
«t the same time that new enemies to ourselves, 
new allies to the regicide republick, have been 
made out of the wrecks and fragments of the ge- 
neral confederacy. So far as to the selfish part. As 
composing a part of the community of Europe, and 
Interested in its ibte, it is not easy to conceive a 
$tate of things n^ore doubtful and perplexing. 

When 
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When Louis theXIVth had made himself master 
of one of the largest and most important ptx)vinces 
of Spaing when he had in a manner overrun Lorn- 
bardy, and was thundering at the gates of Turin ; 
when he had mastered almost all Germany on this 
aide the Rhine ; when he was on the point of 
ruining the august fabrick of the empire ; when 
with the elector of Bavaria in his alliance, hardly 
any thing interposed between him and Vienna ; 
when the Turk hung with a mighty force over 
the empire on the other side; I do not know^ tiiat in 
the beginning of 1 704 (that is in the third y^r of 
the renovated war with Louis the XlVth) the state 
of Europe was so truly alarming. To England it 
certainly was not Holland (and Holland is a mat* ' 
ter to England of value inestimable) was then powers 
ful, was then independent, and though greatly en- 
dangered, was then full of energy and spirit But 
the great resource of Europe was in England: not 
in a sort of England detached from the rest of the 
world, and amusing herself with the puppet*thew 
of a naval power, (it can be no better, whflst all 
the sources of that power, and of every sort of power, 
are precarious) but in that sort of England, who 
considered herself as embodied with Europe ; bat 
in that sort of England, who, sympathetick with the 
adversity or the happiness of mankind, felt that 
nothing in human affairs was foreign to her. We 
may consider it as a sure axiom that, as on tfie one 

hand 



hand no confederacy of the least eflfect or duration 
can exUt against France, of which England ia not 
only a part, but the head, so neither qan England 
pretend to cope with France but as connected 
with the body of Christendom* 

Our account of the war, m a war of communion^ 
to the very point in which we began to throw out 
lures, oglingSy and glances for peace, was a war 
of disaster and of little else. The independent ad- 
vantages obtained by us at the beginning of the 
war, and whidi were made at the expence of that 
common cause, if they deceive us about our 
largest and our surest interest, are to be reckoned 
amongst our heaviest losses. 
; The allies, and Great Britain amongst the rest^ 
(and perhaps among the foremost) have been mi^ 
serably deluded by this great fundamental errour ; 
that it was in our power to make peace with this 
monster of « state, whenever we chose to forget 
the crimen that made it great, and the designs that 
made it formidable. People imagined that their 
.ceasing to resist was the sure way to be secure. 
This ''precast of thought" sicklied over ftU tbdr 
enterprises and turned all their politicks awry. 
They could not, or rather they would not read, 
in. the most unequivocal declarations of the enemy 
^nd in his poiform conduct, that more safety was 
]tO/be found in, the most arduous war^ than in the 
/ri^od#l))p of that kind of being. Its hostile amity 

can 
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can be obtained on no teron tb&t do not haoflLy an 
inabiKty berealter to resbt its designs. This great 
prolifick erRNir( I ooean that peace was always in 
oar power) has been the cause that rendered the 
alHes indifferent about the direction of the war ; 
and persuaded them that diey might always risk 
a choice, and even a change in its objects. They 
seldom improTcd any advantage : hoping that the 
enemy^ affected by it, would make a proffer of 
peace. Hence it was, that all their early victories 
have been followed almost immediately with the 
usual effects of a defeat; whilst all the advantages 
obtained by the regicides, have been followed by 
the consequences that were natural. The discom- 
fitures, which the republick of assassins has suf- 
fered, have uniformly called forth new exertions, 
which not only repaired old losses, but prepared 
new conquests. The losses of the allies^ on the 
contrary, (no provision having been made on the 
speculation of such an event) have been followed 
by desertion, by dismay, by disunion, by a derelie- 
tion of their policy, by a tight from tfaeir prin* 
eiples, by an admiration cS the enemy, byenutual 
accusations, by a distrust in every member of the 
alliance of its fellow, of its cause, its power, and 



Its courage. 



Great difficulties in consequence of our errone- 
ous pi^cy, as I have said, press upon every side of 
OS. Far from desiring to conoeai or even to paUiale 

tiift 
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the evil in the represeDtation, I wish to lay it 
dowa 80 my foundation, that never greater existed. 
I A a moment when sudden panick is apprehended, 
it may bie wise, for a while to conceal some. great 
publick disaster, or to reveal it by degrees, until the 
minds of the people have time to be recollecled, 
th9t;their undejrstanding may have leisure to rally, 
and that more steady councils may prevent thdur 
dmog something desperate under the first impres* 
sion^ of rage or terrour. But with regard to a ge* 
neral state of ttiii;^, growing out of events and 
ciMU^ already known in tiie gross, there is no piety 
in tt^e fraud that covers its true nature; because 
nothii^but erroneous resolutions can be the result 
of fiilse representations* Those measures which in 
coaiaion dislfesys viight be available, in greater^ 
are no better than playing with the eviL That 
the effort may bear a proportion to the exigence, 
it is fit it sbould be known ; known in its quality^ 
in^ita extent, and in all the circumstances wUch at* 
tend It Great reverses of fortune there have been, 
and great embarrassments in council : a principled 
fCf^df enemy possessed of the most important 
part of Europe, and struggling for the rest: within 
ourselves a total relaxation of all authority, whilst 
a cry is raised against it, as if it were the most fero*. 
cious of all despotism. A worse phenomenon ; — 
Mr government disowned by the most efficient 
member of its tribypalsi ill supported by any of 
8 their 



their coDStitueiik parts ; and the hi^iest tribmial of 
idl (fircnn causes not for our preseut purpose to 
eMmine) deprived of all that d^iuty and all that 
efficiency which might enforce, or f^^late, or if 
|he case required it, miglrt supply die wwdt of every 
othercourL PubUckprosecutioos are become little 
better than schools for treason; of no use but to 
improve the dexterity of criminab in the myrtevy 
of evasion ; or to shew with what complete impu* 
nity men may conspire ag^dost the commonwealth ; 
with what safety assassins may attempt its awfal 
head. £very thk^ is secure, except what the laws 
liave made sacred; every thing is taaieness and 
languor that is not fury and Action. Whilst tho 

• 

distempffs of a rdaxed fibre prognosticate and pre* 
pare all the morbid force of convulsion b the body 
of the state, the steadiness of ttie physician is over* 
powered by the very aspect of the disease *. The 
doctor of the constitution, pretending to under* 
rata what be is not able to contend with, slinks 
finom bis own operation. He doubts and questions 
the salutary but critical terrours of tlie cautery and 
the knife. He takes a poor credit even from bis 
defeat ; and covers impotence under the mask of 
lenity. He praises the moderation of the laws^ as^ 
ia his hands, he sees them baffled and despised* 
Is all thisi because in our day the statutes of tbo^ 



'' Mu!»9abat Uciio nediciiia timon*/' 



kingdom 
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kingdom are not engrossed in as firm a character^ 
and imprinted in as black and legible a type as 
ever ? No ! the law is a clear, but it is a /dead 
letter. Dead and putrid, it is insufficient to save 
the state, but potent to infect and to icilL Living 
la^, full of reason^ and of equity and justice, (as it 
is, or it should not exist)' ought to be severe and 
awful too ; Or the words of menace, whether writ* 
ten on the parchment roll of England, or cut into 
the bra2sen tablet of Rome, will excite nothing but 
cotitempt. How couies it, that in all the state 
prosecutions of magnitude, from the revolution 
to within these two or three years, the crown has 
scarcely ever retired disgraced ^nd defeated from 
its courts ? Whence this alarming change ? By a 
connection easily felt, and not impossible to be 
traced to its cause, all the parts of the state have 
their correspondence and consent. They who bow 
to the enemy abroad will not be of power to sub^ 
due the conspirator at home. It is impossible not 
to observe, that in proportion as we approximate 
to the po'isonous jaws of anarchy, the ftiscinatiou 
grows irresistible. In proportion as we are attracted 
towards the focus of illegality, irreligion, and des^, 
perate enterprise, all the venemous and blighting 
insects of the state are awakened into life. The 
})romise of the yfekr is blasted, and shrivelled, an(} 
burned up before them. Our most salutary and 
most beautiful institutions yield nothing but dust 

and. 



BiKiiieAKlaf ifae iiidfciit()y miMim mA iti wf 
ofmmm is am k tb^ suwiU^t tJ^fn^ mitt^tdl itl 
its wmSffOty^ thoQgii il w«iti th<3 Kkvoambk vm^ 
lacQt of a £reer Gammonicntion with th(g loarra ^f 
regicide to exert and to increaie iti fiiree. 

Is it that the people are changedi that the isdm» 
nxMi wealth cannot be protected by iti lawi? 1 hardiy 
think it On the contrary^ I coneeive^ that tb^sw 
things hAppen because men are not ehanged^ by| 
remain always what they Alwayi wem ) (bey f«^ 
main what the bulk of us ever tniait be^ whm Mlbm* 
doned to our vulgar propeosUie*^ withmti §M&^ 
leader, or controol: tbatis, fioade t^ b# ^ ^ « 
blind ele?atkMi io prosperity ; t^ 4mpk§ ^t4^) & 4 
dangers; to be orerpowered wkk mm % pm Uf 4 f^ 
verses; to find no dtte m a iMbpki^ ^ ^^t l m * Mi m^ 
to get oot of a pi«sseot i0«ii(QH^ei(^^ 
of fiitaienito; U^Mkm mdU^lm^l^ t ^ W Mj ^ 
to adfliire socttatffiil tibMigb «ii^ 
to ioHUIe aliel tie adUiiif^; ft^ t^^^ 
meiit fviaiob m t mmM i t^ 4m^ tfym '^mfiii^ #^ 
legkaie, «yte liity ie>fi$ ia»)|r ii^H^ ^^4^^ ^4 

AKOBm^bsAr ifA^0tiatmii4 m^Yi^^^ ^4^ 

Via. vin. u ^^ 
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we cannot be left to ourselvet . We must hare 
leaders. If none will undcrtfiko to lead us right, 
we shall And guidc(9 who will contrive to conduct 
US to shame and ruin. 

We are in a war of a peculiar nature. It is not 
with an ordinary commutiity, which is hoBtUe or 
friendly a» passion or as interest may Toer about : 
not with a State which makes war through wan- 
tonness, and abandons it through lassitude. We 
are at war with a system, whidi^ by its essence, is 
inimical to aU other Governments, and which makes 
peace or war, at peace and war may best con- 
tribute to their subversion. It is with an armed dac' 
trine, that we are at war. It has, by its essence, a 
faction of opinion, and of interest, and of cnthusi' 
asm, in every country. To u s it is^ a Colossus which 
bestrides our channel. It has one foot on a foreign 
stiore, the other upon the British soil. Thus ad^ 
vantaged, if it can at all exist, it must finally pre- 
vaih Nothing can so completely ruin any of the 
old Governments, ours in particular, as the ac' 
knowledgment, directly, or by implication, of any 
kind of superiority in this new power. This ac- 
knowledgment we make, if in a bad or doubtful 
situation of our affairs, we solicit peace ; or if we 
yield to the modes of new humiliation, in wbkb 
alone she is content to give us an hearing. By 
that meant the terms cannot be of our choosing ; 

nOi not in any part 

It 



It b laid ia Ibe uaalcenble coosutuiioa of 
tilings : — None cao aspire to act greatly^ bat those 
who are of force greatly to su^« They who 
made their arrangements in the first run of misad« 
venture, and in a temper of mind die common 
fruit of disappointment and dismay, put a seal on 
their calamities. To their power they take a so* 
curity against any favours which they might hope 
from the usual inconstancy of fortune. I am there* 
fore, my dear friend, invariably of your opinion 
(though full of respect for those who think diife* 
rently) that neither the time chosen for it, nor the 
manner of solicitating a negociation, were properly 
considered ; even though I had allowed (I hardly 
shall allow) that with the horde of rcgicideii w$ 
could by any selection of time, or use of means, ob» 
tain any thing at all deserving the name of peace* 

In one point we are lucky« The regicide has 
received our advances with scorn. We have an 
enemy, to whose virtues we can owe notliing ; but 
on this occasion we are infinitely obliged to otie of 
his vices. We owe more to bis insolence tbail to 
our own precaution. The haugbtioesi by whieli 
the proud repel us, has this of good in it ; ttMit ill 
making us keep our distance, they most keep tbefr 
diftam^too. In the present case^ tfoe pride of tbf 
tegicide may be our safety. He im$ gH^eft time 
for oor reason to operate ; and for Britisb dtgoity 
to recover from its smrptiae. From irst lo iaat 1^ 

Hi baa 
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has rejected all our advances. Fdr as we bav^ 
gone he has still left a way open to our retreat. 

There is always an augury to be taken of what 
a peace is likely to be, from the preliminary steps 
that are made to bring it aboat. We may gather 
something from the time in which the first overtures 
are made; from the qujirter whence they come; 
from the manner in which they are received. These 
discover the temper of the parties. If your enemy 
offers peace in the moment of success, it indicates 
that he is satisfied with something. It shews that 
there are limits to his ambition or his resentment 
If he offers nothing under misfortune, it is probable, 
that it is more painful to him to abandon the pros* 
pect of advantage than to endure calamity. If he 
rejects -solicitation, and will not give even a nod to 
the suppliants for peace, until a change in \he for- 
tnne of the war threatens him with ruin, then I 
think it evident, that he wishes nothing more than 
to disarm his adversary to gain time. Afterwards 
a question arises, which of the parties is likely to 
obtain the greater advantages, by continuing dis- 
irmed and by the use of time. 
vl With these few plain indications in our minds, 
it will not be improper to re-consider the conduct 
of the enemy together with our own, from the day 
that a question of peace has been in agitation. In 
considering this part of the question, I do not 
{)roceid on my own hypothesis. I suppose^ for a 
t^». momenti 
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momait, that this bocjy of regicide, calling itself a 
repoblick, is a politick pei^pu, with whom some • 
thing deserving the name of peace may be made. 
On that supposition Jet ui^esamineourownprooeod- 
ing. Let us compute the profit it has brought^ ami 
the advantage tiiat it is likely to bring hereaftei\ 
A peace too eagerly sought, is not always the sooner 
obtained. The discovery of vehement wishes ge- 
nerally frustrates tlieir attainment; and your adver- 
sary has gained a great advantage over you when 
he finds you impatient to conclude a treaty. There 
is in reserve, not only sometiiing of dignity, but a 
great deal of prudence too. A sort of courage be- 
longs to negotiation as well as to operations of the 
field. A negotiator must often seem willing to 
hazard the whole issue of his treaty, if hp wish^ 
to secure any one material point. 

The regicides were the first to declare war. We 
are the first to sue for peace. In proportion to the 
bumili^ and perseverance' we have shewn in our 
addresses, has been the obstinacy of their arrogance 
ID rejecdng our suit The patience of their pride 
seems to have been worn out with the ifiq>ortU' 
dity of car jcoiirtship. Disgusted as tb^ are tritb 
a coBdnct so different from all the sentime&ta by 
wfaicfa diey are themselves filled, they tbiok to pat 
an end to oar vexations solicitation by f edooUiiKr 
tbeir insults. 
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irith the regicides nothing was thought of but to 
follow nvhere it led ; and it led to every thing. Not 
to much a8 a talk of treaty. Laws were laid down 
with arrogance. "1 be most moderate politician in 
their clan ^ was chosen as the organ, not so much 
for prescribing limits to tlieir claims, as to mark 
what, for the present, they are content to leave to 
otherst They made, not laws, not conventions, 
not late possession, but physical nature, a nd political 
convenience, the sole foundation of their claims^ 
The Rhine, the Mediterranean, and the ocean 
fi^ere the bounds which, for the time, they assigned 
to the empire of regicide. What was the chamber 
of union of Louis the Fourteenth, which astonished 
and provoked all Europe, compared to this decla^ 
ration ? In truth, with these limits, and tiieir prin- 
ciple, they would not have left even the shadow 
of liberty or safety to any nation. This plan of 
empire was not taken up in the first intoxication 
of unexpected success* You must recollect, that 
ft was projected, just as the report has stated it^ 
from the very first revolt of the faction against 
their monarchy ; and it has been uniformly pur* 
sued, as a standing maxim of national policy, from 
that time to this. It is, generally, in the season of 
prosperity that men discover their real temper^ 
principles, and designs. But this principle sug- 
gested in their first struggles, fully avowed in their 

* Botuy d' Anglas. 

prosperity, 
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prosperity, has, in the most adverse stale of their 
affairs, been tenaciously adhered to. The report^ 
coiobined with their condoct, forms an in£BUlible 
criterion of the views of this republic. ^ 

In their fortune there has been some fluctuatioa 
We are to see how their minds have t)een affected 
with a change. Some impression it made on them 
undoubtedly. It produced some oblique notice* 
of the submissions that were made by suppliant na- 
tions. The utmost they did, was to make some of 
those cold, formal, general professions of a love of 
peace which no Power has ever refused to make ; 
because they mean little, and cost nothing. 
The first paper I have seen (the publication at 
Hamburgh) making a shew of that padfick dispo- 
sition, discovered a rooted animosity against this 
nation, and an incurable rancour, even more 
than any one of their hostile acts. lu this Ham- 
burgh declaration, they choose to suppose, that the 
war, on the part of England, is a war ofgwem^ 
mefrt, begun and carried on against the seme and 
interests of the people ; thus sowing in their rery 
overtures towards peace, the seeds of tumult and 
sedition: for they never have abandoned, and 
never will they abandon, in peace, in war, in 
treaty, in any situation, or for one instant, tbdr 
old steady maxim of separating the people from 
their Government. Let me add—and it is with 
unfeigned anxiety for the character and credit of 

ministers 
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ministers that I do add-— if our government perse* 
veresi in its as uniform course, of acting under in* 
struments with such preambles^ it pleads guilty to 
the charges made by our enemies against. it^ both 
On its own part, and on the part of parliament it- 
self. The enemy must succeed in his plan for 
loosening and dbconnecting all tlie internal hold- 
ings of the kingdom. 

It was not enough, that the speech from the 
Throne in the opening of the session in 1795, 
threw out oglings and glances of tenderness. L^st 
this coquetting should seem too cold and ambigu- 
ous, witiiout wailing for its e6ect| the violent pas* 
sion for a relation to the regicides, produced a di- 
rect message from the crown, and its consequences 
from the two Housps of parliament. On the part 
of the regicides these declarations could not be 
entrely passed by without notice; but in that 
notice they discovered still more clearly the bot* 
torn of their character. The offer made to them 
by the message to Parliament was tinted at in 
their answer; but in an obscure and oblique 
planner as before. They accompanied their no* 
lice of the indications manifested on our side, 
iivith every liind of insolent and taunting reflec- 
tion. The regicide directory, on the day which, in 
their gipsey jargon, they call the 5th of Pluviose, 
in return for our advances, charge tis with elud- 
ing our declarations under /' evasive formalities 

"and 



« «itl imoAiKsa pnwax^^ Wi^at these pre<i»tt» 

jksrL Bat tdhey do not rest there* They pro* 
ceed ID dtsaarg^ iis» mnd^ u it sheuld «teni|' our 
allies io tbe mass, with direct JMr/i«fjf / ttiAyiiiri m 
conciliatory in their langaage as to hint that tMi 
perfidbus character is not new in our prom^itipi 
However, notwithstanding this otir hatbitHftl p^^ 
My, they will offer peace ^* on conditioni^ ag tnt$^ 
*' derate''— -as what ? as reason ami u» ^nHjf f^* 
quire? No! as nnoderate '* ii§ mre §iAiMiA» U0 
*' their national dignity. "" Natk/nal <J%lij|y h$ nil 
treaties I do admit is an im\H/rtMtil emm4mi(l^^m^ 
They have given us an osc^l irwt tm fUat mA^h^ > 
but dignity, hitiierto, faaa belof)|(<9d W "^a }mi^ ^ 
proceeding, not to tiae midter ^ a U^M^» Hi^^ 
before has it been tnentkm^ m tlj^r irtiMii4i#4 M 
rating the conditioiii of )KiM9 ; x^o, M»ife»r tiy f^i^ 
most violent of eoDqueronft. It^e^uiiiiU^iirfiiVM j» 
capable of aome eftttOMte ; <ti|^jiH^ iwt tytj »iiM»<i^t^^ 

It is impossible to fttei»i(^krt iH^^mutHiuii t^ i<l*^ ii«Hl 
ambitioo may limi fit iur tMf 4t(;^y» tiuf. ihtii 
any doobt fljlmid tMMb <m *w)iici tli^-y iK^iit jtof 
tbeir iapAtj^ #ie t^<»cb# iti ti<t^ t*^i fm<#i$^}>h 

fidi tB ^ lint Ibe^ -will )lDfcV^ «li» }i^;it^,: «v'lt4i \s^^^ 

^ coranea, tntf ibey l<av^ ««KitHMl 4ii^i« tv # 
* ftalfiy^iHbDidi will |i tit iiHMiuti^ tut ifrnp^t^iOUaty 
^ nf pntaniiig tiietriK^rflleb^d prui^f^ :" itffi> a£, ti« 
|inB Fiaidi «r Ea^Mi, ittttli Hi^ 1ik«(; tM;«.;<mi'^ 
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pHihed our utter and irretrievable ruin* This b 
tbeirpacifick language. It flows from their unalter* 
able principle in wliatever language tbey speak, or 
vbater er steps they take, whether of real war, or 
of pretended pacification* They have never, to do 
^m Justice, been at much trouble in concealing 
their intentions. We were as obstinately resolved 
to think them not in earnest : but I confess jests 
of this sort, whatever their urbanity may be, arc 
not much to my taste. 

To this conciliatory and amicable publick com- 
munication, our sole answer, in effect is this— * 
*' Citizen regicides ! whenever you find yourselves 
^^ in the humour, you may have a peace with us. 
^f That is a point you may always command* We 
'^ ere constantly in attendance, and nothing you 
^' can do shall tnnder us from the renewal of our 
^^ supplications. You may turn us out at the door ; 
** but we will jump in at the window.'' 

To those who do not love to contemplate the 
fall of human greatness, I do not know a more 
mortifying, spectacle, than to see the assembled 
majesty of the crowned beads of Europe waiting 
as patient suitors in the anti-chamber of regicide* 
They wait, it seems, until the sanguinary tyrant 
Camotf shall have snorted away the fumes of the 
indigested blood of his sovereign. Then, when 
sunk on the down of usurped pomp, he shall hare 
sufficiently v[A\i\fffA bis meditations with what 

monarch 
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VQonarch he shall next glut hb ravening maw, he 
may condescend to signify that it is bis pleasure to 
be awake ; and that be is at lebure to receive the 
proposals of his high and mighty clients for the 
terms on which he may respite the execution of the 
tentence he has passed upon them. At the opening 
of those doors, what a sight it must be to behold the 
plenipotentaries of royal impotence, in the prece- 
dency which they will intrigue to obtain, and whidi 
will be granted to them according to the seniority 
of their degradation, sneaking into the reside 
presence, and with the relicks of the smile, which 
they had dressed up for the levee of their masters, 
still flickeiing on their curled lips, presenting the 
faded remains of their courtly graces, to meet 
the scornful, ferocious, sardonick grin of a bloody 
ruffian, who, whilst be is receiving their homage, 
is measuring them with bis eye, and fitting to their 
size the slider of his guillotine ! These ambassa- 
dors may easily return as good courtiers as they 
went ; but can they ever return from that degrade 
ing residence, loyal and faithful subjects ; or with 
any true affection to their master, or true attach- 
ment to the constitutioii, religion, or laws of their 
country ? There is great danger that they who 
enter smiling into tliis Triphonian cave, will 
come out of it sad and serious conspirators ; and 
such will continue as long as they live. They 
will become true conductors of contagion to every 

country, 
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out at randofn^ and sowni as it were/ broad tmtf 
were never to be found in the mode of our pro** 
ceeding with France and Spain, wbilM the great 
mooarchieft of France and Spain existed I do not 
say, that a diplomatick measure ought to be, like 
a parliamentary or a judicial proceeding, accord'*' 
ing to strict precedent I hope I am far from that 
pedantry: But this I know, that a great state 
ought to have some regard to its ancient maxims ; 
especially where they indicate its dignity ; where 
they concur with the rules of prudence ; and above 
all, where the circumstances of tlie time require 
that a spirit of innovation should be resbted^ which 
leads to the humiliation of sovereign powers. R 
would be ridiculous to assert, that those powers 
have suffered nothing in their estimation. I admit 
that the great interests of a state will for a moment 
supersede all otiier considerations : but if there 
was a rule that a sovereign nev^r should let down 
his dignity without a sure payment to bis interest^ 
the dignity of Kings would be held high enoogb* 
At present, however, fashion governs in more se* 
rious things than furniture and dres& It looks 
as if sovereigns abroad were emulous in Adding 
against their estimation. It seems as if tiie pre- 
eminence of regicide was acknowledged ; and that 
kings tacitly ranked themselves below their sa* 
crilegious murderers, as natural magistrates and 
judges over tliem. It appears as if dignity were the 

prerogative 
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prerogative of crime ; and a temporising bumiiia- 
tion the proper part for venerable authority. If 
the vilest of mankind are resolved to be the most 
wicked, they lose all the baseness of their origin^ 
and take their place above kings. This example 
in foreign princes* I trust, will not spread. It i$ 
the concern of mankind, that the destruction of 
order should not be a claim to rank i that crimes 
should not be the only title to pre-eminence and 
honour. 

At this second stage of humiliation, (I meao 
the insulting declaration in consequence of the mef* 
sage to both Houses of Parliament) it might act 
have been amiss to pause ; and not to squander 
away the fund of submissions, until we knew what 
final purposes of publick interest they might mar 
swen The policy of subjecting ourselves to fur* 
ther insults is not to me quite apparent It was 
resolved, however, to hazard a third trial Citbeo 
Barthelemi had been established on the part of tim 
new republick, at Basle; where, with bis procook 
sulate of Switzerland and the adjacent parts oiGer^ 
many, he was appnnted as a sort of fiictor to deal 
in the degradation of the crowned heads of Europe 
At Basle it was thoa^t proper^ in order to keep 
others, I suppose, in coontenance, thai Great B^ 
tma should appear at this market, and bid with 
the rest, for the mercy of the people-kiog* 

On tha 6th of Mardi 1796, Ur. Wicldiam, in 
Vol. VIIL I coosequeoce 
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cbnsf qucnee of authority, was desired to soand 
i^ance on her disposHaon towards a general pac^ 
lication ; to know whether she would consent to 
send ministers to a congress at sueh a plaoe as 
might be hereafter agreed upon ; whether there 
would be a disposition to communicate the gene* 
nd grounds of a paeiikation such as France (the 
dipbmatiek name of tlie regicide power) would be 
willing to propose, as a foundation for a negotia* 
tion for peace with his majesty and his allies ; or 
to suggest any other way of arriving at the same 
end of a general pacification ; but he had no au*^ 
diority to enter into any negotiation or discussioD 
with Citizen Barthelemi upon these subjects. 
' On the part of Great Britain this measure was 
a voluntary act, wholly uncalled for on the part oS 
regicide. Suits of this sort are at least strong uoh 
dications of a desire for accommodation* Any 
Other body of men but the directory would be 
somewhat soothed with such advances* They could 
not however begin their answer, which was given 
without much delay, and cofamunicated oo the 
ftSth of the same montb, without a preamUe of 
insult and vefiroach, ^^ They dot^ tba sioce^ 
tity of the pacifick intention of this court" She 
did not begio^ say they, yet to ^' know her real h- 
^' interests," *' she did not seek peace with good 
^' faith J" ThiS) or somtthing to this efiec^ bM beea 
the bonslant'prelkniiMury observation^ :^ow geown 
^ •• — A , i * I ^^ into 



tin fgmrar : m }in7<tnii^ istmi^ <« t^< I^s>i6i)^ |[i2^ 

It murhx ie nkc^. mm >tl)e^>f ^ t i¥^t^ ^^ 
oook: of oor Bsnornn nwl fll t^lh mi^i^ : tl wiia^ 
he cjiiix tiie Bmisb ministfy (teAvii^ to t)H^ dtnH^« 
lory hofPTPcr to pre^pose % bcll^ okh^) |)r0|m«<Hl 
m cwpin»r fbrtiie purpose of % geiif vu) |M^ciAoi^tion, 
and this they saiil ** would rm^<1er uept^tlfitiMU DUrt- 
less." Prom hence they liniut^diiitt»ly iul^rml A 
fraudulent intention in the oftbr. UiHiut^Htiuimhly 
their mode of giving the law would hilDg mMtti^rM In 
a more speedy conclusioa An to Any oth^r iiin^ 
tbod more agreeable to them than a cofigriiii«9 an 
dtemative expressly proposed to thmu lh«<y did 
not condescend to signify their ploasuro. 

This refusal of treating conjointly witti tim inm 
en allied against this republick, turnUUm matl/^i 
for a great deal of serious reflectir/ri, 'Vimy imvn 
hitherto constantly declined any (Aimr iimu a 
treaty with a stng^ power. By thus diss^ciaCM^^ 
every atale from every other, like d«er s^fwatA/l 
from the herd, eadi power i§ trasted wHk, »m ti^ 
merit of Ins being a ^s^iy^Mi^ kom the iMnm^n^ 
earner lo that ligbt tlie r^^i^idide |^9W4r tui4U^Ji^ 
eadi of dmi tasuktod aiid <tf»praU9€lia4, witii ^^v/ 
fsdffily gHVsi ti^e kw t^ (liott aM« Ky 4Uftt b;«. 
•an, lisr dbe pi'ow a t «■ jboanMe Ibl rM if r » ^^/^w^ 

; M4wiiiMMeaMiUiMUMdt h 
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rendered impracticable. It is thus they have treated! 
ivith Pi ussia, with Spain, with Sardinia, with Ba* 
varia, with the Ecclesiastical State^ with Saxony ; 
and here we see them refuse to treat with Great 
Britain in any other mode. They must be worse 
than blind who do not see with what undeviating 
regularity of systctn, in this case and in all cases^ 
they pursue their scheme for the utter destruction 
of every independent power; especially the smtflleri 
who cannot find any refngc whatever but in some 
common cause« 

. Renewing tlu^ir taunts and reflections,, they teli 
Mn Wickham, '^ that their policy has no guides 
*^ but openness and good faitb| and that their 
^^ conduct shall be conformable to these prioci- 
^' pics/' They say concerning their government, 
that '^ yielding to the ardent desire by which it is 
** animated to procure peace for the French re^ 
*^ publick, and for all uationSi it will not J'ear to 
y declare it nelf openly. Charged by the constito- 
^^ tion with the execution of the laws^ it cannot 
** make or listen to any proposal that would be 
^^ contrary to them* The constitutional act does 
^' not permit it to consent to any alienation of that 
'^ which, according to the existing laws, constip 
*^ tutes the territory of tlie republick«'' 

*^ With respect to the countries occupied by the 
^^ French armies and which hme not been united to 
'' Franc^fithey^ as well u other interests political 

'' and 
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^ vid comMfcnl, wsky bcuMK the HbfMt of Ji 
aqgotiitiQOy which wiU present Id the diretlorjr 
the means of proTinghov oHich it desjres to at* 
tain speedily to a happj pacificatioiL That the 
** directory is ready to receive in thb respect any 
overtures that shall be jus^ reasonable!, and 
compatible mik tke ^gniiy rf ike refmiiickJ^ 
On the head of what is ml to be the subject of 
B^otiation, the directory is dear and open. As 
to what may be a matter of treaty, all this open 
dealing is gone. She retires into her shelL There 
she expects overtures from jfistf— and you are to 
guess* what she shi^ judge just, reasonablci,^a9d 
above all, compatible rriih her digniiy. 

In the records of pride there does not exist so 
insulting a dedarati^Q. It is insc^ent in w*ords, 
in manner, but in substance it is aot only insulting 
but alarming. It is a spedmea of what may be 
expected from the masters we are preparing for 
our bumbled country. Their openness^ and can- 
dour consist in a direct avowal of their despotism 
and ambition. We Jcnow that their detlared reso- 
lution bad been to surrender no object belonging 
to France previous to the war. They had resolved, 
that the republidc was entire, and must remain so. 
As to vfhaft she has conquered from the allies and 
united -to the same indivisible body^ it is (tf the 
same nature. That is, the allies are to give up 
whatever conquests they have made or may make 

8 upon 
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upon Fraticei but all which she has violently ra* 
viftlicd from her neighbours^ and thouglit fit to ap- 
propriate, are not to become so much as objects 
of negotiation* 

In this unity and indivisibility of proies*ion are 
sunic ten immense and wealthy provinces^ fiill of 
strong, flourishing and opulent cities, (the Austrian 
Netherlands,) the part of Europe t[)c most neces- 
sary to preserve any communication bctwemi tbi# 
kingdom and its natural allies, next to Holland the 
most interesting to this country, and without which 
Holland must virtually belong to France* Savoy 
ancbNice, the keys of Italy, and the citadel ia hcf 
bands to bridle Switzerland, are in that consolida* 
tion* The important territory of Liege k .torn 
out of the heart of tlie empire* All these are in- 
tegrant parts of the republic, not to be subject to 
any discussion, or to be purchased by uy equiva- 
lent Why ? because there is a law which pre* 
vents it What law ? The law of natioqs ? The 
acknowledged publick law of Europe ? Treaties 
and conventions of parties ? No ! not a pretence 
of the kind. It is a declaration not made in coO'* 
sequence of any prescription on her side, not on 
any cession or dereliction, actual or tacit, of other- 
powers* It is a declaration pendente iite in tlie 
middle of a war, one principal object of which waa 
originaUy the defence, and has since been the re* 
covery of these vary countries. 

This 



This Btrange law is not made fix a tririal-cbyect^ 
nut for a single port, or ior a single ibrtieM^ but 
for a great kingdom ; for the religion, the morals^ 
the laws, the liberties, the lives and fortunes of 
millions of human creatures, who without their 
consent, or diat of their lawful government, are^ 
by an arbitrary act of this regicide and homicids 
government, which they call a law, incorporate^ 
into their tyranny. 

In otiier words, their will is the law, not only 
at home, but as to the concerns of every nation. 
Who has made tliat law but the regicide republick 
itself whose laws, like those of the Medes and 
Persians, they cannot alter or abrogate, or even so 
much as take into consideration? Without the 
least ceremony or compliment, they have sent out 
of the world whole sets of laws and lawgivers. 
They have swept away the very constitutions under 
which the legislators acted, and the laws were 
made. Even the fundamental sacred rights of 
man they have not scrupled to profane. They 
have set this holy^de at nought with ignominy and 
scorn. Thus they treat all their domestick laws and 
constitutions, and even what they had considered 
as a law of Nature ; but whatever they have put 
their seal on for the purposes of their ambition, 
and the ruin of their neighbours, this alone is in* 
vulnerable, impassable, immortal. Assuming to be 
masters of every thing human and divine, here, 

and 
7 
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•od here alone, it seems they are limited, '^ cooped 
and cabined in f' and this omnipotent legislature 
finds itself wholly without the power of exercising 
its Atvourite attribute, the love of peace. In other 
words, they are powerful to usurp, impotent to 
festore ; and equally by their power and their im^ 
potence they aggrandize themselves, and weaken 
and impoverish you and ail other nations. 

Nothing can be more proper or more manly 
than the state publication called a note on this pro* 
eeeding, dated Downing-street, the 10th of April, 
1796. Only that it is better expressed, it perfectly 
agrees with the opinion I have taken the liber^ 
of submitting to your consideration *. I place it 

below 

^ '* Thb Court has seen, with regret, how far the ttfne and 
•pirit of that answer, the nature and extent of the demands 
which it contains, and the manner of announcing theiD^ are 
remote from any dispositions fpr peace. 

** The inadmissible pretension is there avowed of appro- 
priating to France all that the laws existing there may bave 
comprised under the denomination of Erench territory. To a 
demand such as this, is added an express declayttioD tkat m> 
proposal cqntraiy to i^ will be ma^e, or even litteiied tc|i 
And even this, under the pretence of an internal regolation^ 
the prQvisions of which are wholly foreign to all other nations* 

** While these dispositions shall be persisted io, nothing is 
left for the King, but to prosecute a war equally just aadl 
necessary. 

^' Whenever his enemies shall manifest more pacifick s^ 
tfiments, his Majesty will, at all times, be eager to concur in 

themi 



bekwr at foil leogdi as my justificatioii io tbinkiox 
that this astonishing paper from the Directory is 
not cmly a direct negative to all treaty, but is a re- 
jection of every principle upon which treaties 
could be made. To admit it for a moment were to 
erect this power, usurped at homCi into a legisla- 
ture to govern mankinds It is an authority that 
on a thousand occasions they have asserted kl 
claim, and whenever they are able, exerted io prac- 
tice. The dereliction of this whole scheme of po- 
licy became, therefore, an indispensable prertow 
eondition to all renewal of treaty. The r^imuk 
of the British cabinet on tbif arrogmt and tyrao* 
aical claim is natural and unwMtMe, Our mi^ 
nistry state, '^ That while theu ditpodtwm §h4U b^ 
persisted in^ nothing is left for the Km^ tmt to 
prosecute a war thai is pat and necessary,'^ 

It was of coarse, that we slM^ld wmt imM ffif 
enemy shewed some sort of dtfpo»tM» on tm jwt 

to 

tfMfliybjIcBdiflf liimieU; in csa ecn w4kim^m, Ui sM md^ 
shall be caikvlsial S9 m wOMj i ri b yacnerf HMMk 

90 iisn«lj tlbe acMtti <4 nmmih i fttse» fv t^w^^^ ^ 4y # 

a <»f tilt: ffnxtfim ii44^ m^) ^ ^^^/^ 
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t^liilfil this cotdkiofu It was lioped indeed tbtt 
our wpfdiMit stjraiosrqiigbt be suffered to steal into 
tbe august ear in a more propitious settsouv That 
aeason^ however^ invoked by so m^oy vows^ coaju* 
rations aad prayers^ did not conae. Every deda^^ 
ralbn of hostility renovated, and every act pursued 
with double animosity-^tbe over-running of Loin« 
bardy~*the. subjugation of Piedmont — tbe posses: 
sioQ of its impregnable fortresses-^ the seizing pn 
all the neutral states of Itaiy---H)ur expulsion frooo^ 
jL^gborn— instances for ever renewed^ for oui; 
expulsion from Genoa~nSpain rendered* subgect to 
them and hostile to us — Portugal bent Mnder the 
yoke-r-^half tbe empire, oyer-run and r^vaggd, were 
tbe oply signs which this mild republick thought 
proper to manifest of her pacifick sentiments* Every 
demonstration of an implacable rancour ^nd an un- 
tameable pride were the only encoura^meotSvwe 
received to the renewal of our supplications^. .- 

Here therefore they and we were fixed. Nothing 
was left to the British ministry but^'to prosecute 
js war just and necessary" — a war equally just as 
at the time of our engaging in it — a firar beooiqe 
ten times more necessary by every thing which 
happened afterwards. This resolution was soon, 
however, forgot. It felt the heat of the season and 
melted away. New hopes were entertained from 
supplication. No expectations^ indeed, were then 

formed 
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formed from renewing a direct application to tbo 
French regicides Uirough the agent^general for 
the humiliation of sovereigns* At length a step 
was taken in degradation which even went lower 
than all the rest. Deficient in merits of our own, 
a mediator was to be sought — ^and we looked for 
that mediator at Berlin ! The king of Prussia's 
merits in abandoning the general cause might have 
obtained for him some sort of influence in fiivour 
of those whom he had deserted ; but I have never 
heard that his Prussian majesty bad lately disco- 
vered so marked an affection for the court of St 
James's, or for the court of Vienna, as to excite 
much hope of his interposing a verj powerfol me- 
diation to deliver ^m from the distresses inlo 
which be had brought them. 

If humiliation is tlie element in which we Itve^ 
if it is become not only our occasional policy b«t 
our habit, no great objection can be made to the 
modes in which it may be diversified ; though^ I 
confess, I cannot be charmed with the idea uf oof 
ezposii^ our lazar sores at the door of every proud 
servitor of the French repablick, where the tfntU 
dogs will not deign to lick them. We bad, if I 
am not mistaken, a minister at that ccntrt, wh^ 
might try its temper, and reeede and advanee u 
be found backwardness or encoura||;er»efit 0«>t 
to send a gentleman there on no otber errmd iiM$ 
this, and with no assurance whatever ttiat he i^jtM 

M//t 
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not find, where be did find, a repulsci seems to me 
to go fiur beyond all the demands of a humiliation 
Hierely politick. I hope it did not arise from a 
predilection for that mode of conduct. 

The cup of bitterness was not, l)owever, drained 
to the dregs. Basle and Berlin were not sufficient. 
After so many and so diversified repulses, we were 
reserved to make another experiment, and to try 
another mediator. Among the unhappy gentlemen 
m whose persons royalty is insulted and degraded 
at the seat of plebeian pride, and upstart insolence^ 
there is a minister from Denmark at Paris. With* 
out any previous encouragement to that, any more 
than the other steps, we sent through this turn- 
pike to demand a passport for a person who on our 
part was to solicit peace in the metropolian at the 
footstool of regicide itself. It was not to be ex- 
pected that any one of those degraded beings 
eould have influence enough to settle any part of 
the terras in favour of the candidates for further 
degradation ; besides, such intervention would be 
a direct breach in their system, which did not per* 
mit one sovereign power to utter a word in the 
concerns of his equal. — Another repulse. — We 
were desired to apply directly in our persons.--^ 
We submitted and made the application. 

It might be thought that here, at lengthi we had 
touched the bottom of humiliation ; our lead was 
brought up covered with mud. But ^' ia the 

^* lowest 



'* iowest deep, a lower deep'* was to open for us 

iriil more profound abysses of disgrmce and shamew 
Hon ever, in ue itapeii. We came forward in our 
own natiie. ihe piii::port, such a passport and saib 
conduct ai ^ ould be granted to thieves, who might 
come in to betray their accomplices, and no better 
was granted to British supplication. To leave no 
doubt of its spirit, as soon as the rumour of this 
act of condescension could get abroad, it was for- 
mally announced with an expluniitiou from autho* 
rity, containing an invective nrjainst the ministry 
of Great Britain, their habitual frauds, their pro- 
verbial, punkk perfidy. No such state papori a« a 
preliminary to a negociation for peace, has ever yet 
appeared. Very few declarations of war have ever 
i>hewn so much and so unqualified animohity. I 
place it below"* as a diploinatick curiosity, aiul io 
order to be tlie better under.^tood, in Uie few n^narks 
I have to make upon a [>if^cc wliich indeed defies 

•II 

* Official Nutff extracted from tkf JaurMl of ike Defe/iddf$ tif 

tkt Country 

" EjKCutft^ Direcforv. 

poteotiarj had r»-«chH P«nt. v%*t fa-i pT*i^nU4 h'nu^i U^ 
the eaciecvtiTe c\TfCVj7y. b-Jt t^»* Ln j^f^'ytpwftvut imA ki^v'mg 
appeared w-kkcl cry, x.c i.L.4 r*-^ ";>«••? ^r^y^n tut^MiAly V^ ii^^% 
Fraoc". 
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all description-^'* None but itself can be its pa« 

rallel/' 
I pass by all the insolence and contumely of the 

performancei as it comes from tliem. Tiie present 

question 

collection the overture! of Mr. Wickbam to the atnbaitador of 
the publick atBaslCiand the rumours circulated relative to the 
niiition of Mr. Hammond to the court of Prusiitu The i9nig* 
nj^cancif or rather the subtle dapUcUy^ ihtPUNICKit^UqfMu 
Wickham'v note, ii not forgotten. According to the partitant 
of the Knglibh ministry, it was to Paris that Mr. Hammond was 
to come to speak for peace: when his destination became pub- 
lick, and it was known that he went to Prussia, the same writer 
repeated that it was to accelerate a peace, and, notwiihstaading 
the object, now well known, of this negociation, wasta eofag^ 
Prussia to break her treaties with the repubiick| and to return 
into the coalition— -the court of Berlin, faithful to its engage- 
ments, repulsed these perfidious propobitlons. But in convert- 
ing this intrigue into u mission for peace, the English ministry 
joined to the hope of giving a new enemy of France, #As^^W/* 
Jj/ing the conHnuanee of the war in the eyes of the ArgAsA nU" 
twnf and of throuing all the odium of it on the Iretich gopsmmmt. 
Such was also the aim of Mr. Wickham's note. SuchU still 
that of the notices given at this time in the English papers, 

** This aim will appear evident, if wc reflect how difficult 
it is, that the ambitious government of England should sin- 
cerely wish for a peace that would snatch from it its mari* 
time preponderancjfi would re-establish the freedom of the stas, 
would give a nev> impulse to the Spanish, Dulchp and Irench ma* 
rineSf and would carry to the highest degree of prosperity the 
industry and commerce of those nations in which it has 
always found rivals, and which it has considered as enemies 
of its commerce, when they were tired of being its dnpee* 

** But there wiltao longer be any credit given to tkapaqfich 
. . intenr 
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question \s not how we are to be aflScted with it 
in regard to our dignity. That is gone. I shall 
say no more about it Light lie the earth on the 
ashes of English pride. I shall only observe upon 
it politicalty 9 and as furnishing a direction for our 
own conduct in this low business. 

The very idea of a negociation for peace, what- 
ever the inward sentiments of the party may be, 
implies some confidence in their faith, some de- 
gree of belief in the professions which are made 
concerning it A temporary and occasional credit, 
at least, is granted. Otherwise men stamble on 
the very threshold. I therefore wish to ask what 
hope we can have of their good faith, who, as the 
very basis of the negotiation, assume the ill faith 
and treachery of those they have to deal with ? 

zMtmiitms cf the Engihk ministry ^ tchcn it is Iffoan, that if* 
gold imd it$ intriguesy its opm practicesy and its intinnaiiams^ 
kmtgt more thm ever tke cabinet of Vienna^ and are one ofiks 
prinapal obitacles to tke negotiation whick that cabinet ic'jfiid <if 
itself be induced to enter on for peace. 

** They >iviU no longer^ credited^ finally, when the mometit 
of the rumour of these overtures beingcircuUte4 k coiisider«*fl. 
Tke English nation supports impaiiently tke continuance of tke VLor, 
« reply must be made to its complaints j its rqnroackes : the par- 
liament is about to re-open its sittings ; the mouths of ihc 
orators who will declaim against the war must be shut, the 
demand of new taxes must be justified ; and to obtain these 
retult9,it is necessary to beenabled to advance, that the French 
goferoiiient refuses every reasonable proposition of peace." 

Tb:- 
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The termti tta against us^ must be such as imply a 
full security against a treacherous conduct-— that is^ 
such terms as this directoii'y stated in its first de- 
claration! to place us *' in an utter impossibility of 
^' executing our wretched projects/' This is the 
omen, and the sole omen, under wiucb we Iiave 
consented to open our treaty. 

The second observation I have to make upon it, 
(much connected undoubtedly wiUi tlie first,) is, 
that they have informed you of the result tiiey 
propose from the kind of peace they mean to grant 
you; that is to say, the union they propose among 
nations, with the view of rivalling our trade and 
destroying our naval power, and this they sup- 
pose (and with good reason too) must be Uie 
inevitable effect of their peace. It forms one of 
their principal grounds for suspecting our mini- 
sters could not be in good earnest in their propo- 
Bition* They make no scruple before hand to tell 
you the whole of what they intend ; and this it 
what we call, in the modern style, the acceptance 
of a proposition for peace 1 In old language it 
would be called a most haughty, offensivei and in* 
Solent rejection of all treaty. 

Thirdly, they tell you what they conceive to be 
the perfidious policy which dictates your delusive 
offer ; that is, tlie design of cheating not only thetn, 
but the people of England, against whose interest 
and inclioatioa this war is supposed to be carried oo» 

If 
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If we proceed in this business, under this preli* 
minary declaration, it seems to me, that we admits 
(now for the third time) by something a great deal 
stronger than words, the truth of the chargjes of 
every Icind which they make upon the British mi* 
nistry, and the grounds of those foul imputations. 
The language used by us, which in otlier circum-^ 
stances would not be exceptionable, in this case 
tends very strongly to confirm and realise the sus- 
picion of our enemy. I mean tlie declaration, that 
if we do not obtain such terms of peace as suits 
our opinion of what our interest require, then, and 
in that case, we shall continue the war with vigour. 
This offer so reasoned, plainly implies, that without 
it, our leaders themselves entertain great doubts of 
the opinion and good affections of the British peo- 
ple; otherwise there docs not appear any cause, why 
we should proceed under the scandalous construc- 
tion of our enemy, upon the former offer made by 
Mr. Wickbam, and on tlie new offer made directly 
at Paris. It is not, therefore, from a sense of dig- 
nity, but from the danger of radicating that false 
sentiment in the breasts of the enemy, that I think, 
under the auspices of this declaration, we cannot 
with the least hope of a good event, or indeed, 
with any regard to the common safety, proceed in 
thie train of this negotiation. I wish ministry would 
seriously consider the importance of their seeming 
to confirm the enemy in an opinion^ that his 

Voju VIIL K frequcnv 
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frequent use of appeals to the people against their 
government has not been without its efkct If if 
puts an end to this war it will render another im* 
practicable. 

Whoever goes to the directorial presence under 
this passport^ with this offensive comment, and foul 
explanation, goes, in the avowed i:K3nse of the court 
to wtiich lie is sent, as the instrument of a govern* 
ment dissociated from tiie ittterests and wishes of 
the nation, for the purpose of clieating both the 
people of France and the people of England* He 
goes out the declared emissary of a faithless minis* 
try« He lias pcriidy for his credentials. He has 
national wealcness for his full powers. I yet doubt 
whether any one can be found to inrest himself 
with that character. If there sluiuld; it would be 
pleasant to read his instructions on the answer 
which he is to give to the directory, in case they 
should repeat to him the substance of the manifesto 
which he carries with him in his portfolio. 

So much for the Jirst manifesto of the regicide 
court which went along with the passi)ort. Lest 
this declaration should seem the effect of haste, or 
a mere sudden effusion of pride and insolence^ on 
full deliberation, about a week after comes out a 
second. This manifesto is dated the fifth of Octo- 
ber, oiTD day before the speech from the throne^ on 
the vigil of the festive day of cordial unanimity so 
happily celebrated * by all. parties: in the British 
♦ , -parliament. 
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pmrUament Id this'piece the regicides, our worthy 
firieiids (I call them by advance and by courteey 
what by law I shall be obliged to call them here- 
after), our worthy friends, I say, renew and enforce 
the former declaration concerning our faith and 
sincerity, which they pinned to our passport On 
three other points which run through all their dcs 
clarations, they are more explicit than even 

First, they more directly undertake to be the 
real representatives of the people of this kingdom : 
and on a supposition, in which they agree with our 
parliamentary reformers, that the house of com« 
mons is not that representative, the function being 
vacant, they, as our true constitutional organ, in- 
form his majesty and the world of the sense of tlie 
nation. They tell us that ^^ the English people 
*^ see with regret his majesty's government squan* 
*' derifig away the funds which had been granted 
*^ to him/' This astonishing assumption of the 
publick voice of England, is but a slight fortaste 
of the usurpation which, on a peace, we may be 
assured they will make of all the powers in all the 
parts of our vassal constitution. ^^ If they do these 
** things in the greep tree, what shall be done in 
'' the •dry r 

Next they tell us a condition to our treaty, that 
** this gdvernment must abjure the unjust hatred it 
'< bears to them, and at last open its ears to the 
^' voice of humanity/' — Truly this i$| even from 

K 2 them. 



th6m> att axtrftordinary demand. Hitberto it stenii 
we have put wax intt> our ears to ^t them up 
against the tender, soothing strainsi in the ajfettuaso 
of humanity, warbled from the throats of Reubel, 
Carnoti TallieUi and the whole ehorus of confi»» 
cators^ domiciliary visitors^ cofnmittee*men of re* 
search, jurors and presidents of revolutionary tri« 
bunals, regicides, assassins, massacrers, and sap« 
lembrisers. It is not difficult to discern what sort of 
humanity our government is to learn from these 
ayren singers. Our government also, I admit widi 
some reason, aj» a step towards the proposed frater« 
nity, is required to abjure the unjust hatred whioli 
it bears to tbiif» body of honour and virtue. I thank 
God I am neither a minister nor a leader of oppot* 
siUon. I protest I cannot do what they desire. I 
could not do it if I were under the guiUotine; or aa 
they ingeniously and pleasantly express it^ ** look* 
*^ ing out of the little national window/* Even: at 
that opening I could receive none Of thttr light* 
1 am fortified against all such affections by the 
declaration of the government, which I must 
yet consider as lawful, made on the S9th of Oc- 
tober 1793^ and still ringing in my ears. This 

declaration 

. *^ '' lu tbeir place has lucoceded a lyitem destruf^tive of sU 
** publickprder, maintained by proscriptions, exiles, and co», 
'* fiscations without number; by arbitrary imprisonmeiU; by 
^* massaevcs which caanOi be remembered wUbotit horrour ; 
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declamtiOB was transmitted not only to o«ir com- 
manderi by sea andUtodi bui to oiur Buoisters 

in 

^ and at length by the execrable murder of a ju^t and bene* 
"** ficent sovereign, and of the illustrious pritM^CM, who, with ill 
^ unshaken firmness, has stored all the misfMtunes of her 
** royal consort, his protracted sufierings, his cruel cap** 
*^ tivity and ignominious death."—*' They (the allies) have 
** have bad to encounter acts of aggression without pretext, 
'' open violation of all treaties, unprovoked declarations of 
•*' war ; in k word, whatever corruption, intrigue or violence 
** could effect (nt the purpose <k( openly avowed, of subverts 
^' ing all the institutions of society, and of extending over all 
** the nations of £urope that confu^on, which has produced, 
** the misery of France."— 

** This state of things cannot exist in France, without in* 
^ Yolving all the surrounding powen in one common danger, 
^ without giving tliem the right, without imposing it upon 
'* them as a duty, to stop die progress of an evil, which mstB 
-^^ only by the successive violation of all law and all property, 
^' and which attacks the fundamental principles by which 
'* mankind is united in the bonds of civil society." — '' The 
^ king would impose none other than equitable and moderate 
^ Conditions, not such as the expence, the risks and thesaorr* 
^* fices of the war might justify ; but such as his majesty thinks 
'*^ himself under the indispensable necessity of requiring, with 
^ a view to these considerations, and still more to that of his 
•** own security and of the future tranquillity of Europe. His 
^ majesty desires nothing more sincerely than thus to terrai- 
** nate a war, which he in vain endeavoured to avoid, and aU 
'^^ the calamities of which, as now experienced by France, are 
** to be attributed only to the ambition, the perfidy, and the 
^* violence of those, whose crimes have involved their own 
" country in misery, and disgraced all cvvilieed nations."— 
'* The king promises on his part the suspension of hostilities, 

** friendship, 
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in every court of Europe. It if the most eloquent 
and highly finished in tlie style^ the most judicious 
in the choice of topici(s, the most orderly in the 
arrangement, and the most rich in the colourings 
without employing the smallest degree of exag- 
geration, of any state paper that has ever yet ap* 
peared. An ancient writer, Plutarch, I think it is, 
quotes some verses on the eloquence of Pericles, 
who is called ^' the only orator that left stings in 
** the minds of his bearers/' Like his, the elo* 
quence of the declararation, not contradicting, but 
enforcing sentiments of the truest humanity, has 
left stings that have penetrated more than skin* 
deep into my mind ; and never can they be ex- 
tracted by all the i^urgery of murder; never oan 

'' friendship, and (a» far a» the course of events will allow, of 
'' which the will of man cannot dispose) security and protce- 
** tion to all those who, by declaring for a monarchical form of 
** government^ shall shake off the yoke of sanguinary anarchy ; 
** of that anarchy which has broken all the most sacred bonds 
^* of society, dissolved all the relations of civil lifet violated 
** every right, confounded every duty; which uses the nameo^ 
'* liberty to exercise the most cruel tyranny, to annihilaCe all 
** property, to seize on all possessions; which founds ita power 
** on the pretended consent of the people, and itaelf carries 
** /ire and sword through extensive provinces for baviiig de* 
" manded their laws, their religion, and tlicir lawful iwertign*' 
peclaration sent by his majesty's command to the com- 
manders of his majesty's fleets and armies employed 
against France, and to his majesty's minister em* 
ployed at foreign coarts* 

' •*' • ' the 
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the throbbings they have created, be assuaged bv 
all the einolient cataplasois of robbery and con* 
fiscatioQ. I cannot love the republkiu 

The third point which they have more clearly 
Expressed than ever, is of equal importance uitu 
the rest ; and with them furnishes a complete viev 
of the regicide system. For they demand as a coo* 
dition, without which our ambassador of obedienoe 
cannot be received with any hope of success, that 
he shall be " provided with full powers to nego- 
'' tiate a |>eace between the French republick and 
'^ Great Britain, and to conclude it definiticefy 
" between the two powers." With their $pear 
they draw a circle about us. They will hear no- 
thing of a joint treaty. We must make a peace 
separately from our allien. We must, as the very 
first and preliminary step, be guilty of that per^dy 
towards our friends and associates, with which they 
reproach us in our transactions with them our 
enemies. We arc called upon scandalously to 
betray the fundamental securities to ourselves apfl 
^o all nations. In my opinion (it is perhap but 
a poor one) if we are meanly bolc| enough to send 
an ambassador such as Uiis official note of the en^- 

• 

xny requires, we cannot even dispatch our emissary 
without danger of being charged with a breach of 
our alliance. Government now understands thp 
full flfieaning of the passport. 

Stranga 
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Strange revolutions have happened In the wayt 
of thinking and in the feelings of men: but, it fa 
a very extraordinary coalition of parties indeed, 
and a kind of unheard-of unanimity in publick 
councils, which can impose this new-discovered 
system of negotiation, as sound national policy on 
the understanding of a spectator of this wonderful 
scene, who judges on the principles of any thing 
be ever before saw^ read, or heard of, and above all, 
on the understanding qf a person who has in bis 
eye the transactions of the last seven years* 

I know it is supposed, that if good terms of 
capitulation are not granted, after we have thus so 
repeatedly hung out ihe white flag, the national 
spirit will revive with tenfold ardour. This is an 
experiment cautiously to be made. Reculerpour 
tnieus sauter^ according to the French bye-word| 
cannot be trusted to as a general rule of conduct 
To diet a man into weakness and languor, after* 
wards to give him the greater strength, has more 
of the empirick than the rational physician. It 
IS true that some persons have been kicked into 
courage ; and this is no bad hint to give to those 
who are too forward and liberal in bestowing in« 
suits and outrages on their passive companions. 
But such a course does not at first view appear a 
well-chosen discipline to form men to a nice sense 
of honour, or a quick resentment of injuries* A 

long 
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loiig babit of humiliation does not 8eem a very 
good preparative to manly and vigorous sentiment 
It may not leave, perhaps, enough of energy in 
the mind fairly to discern what are good terms or 
what are not. Men low and dispirited may re- 
gard those terms as not at all amiss, which in an- 
other state of mind they would think intolerable ; 
if* they grow peevish in this state of mind, they 
may be roused, not against the enemy whom they 
have been taught to fear, but against the ministry \ 
who are more ivithin their reach, and who have 
refused conditions that are not unreasonable, from 
power that they have been taught to consider a$ 
irresistible. 

If all that for some months I have heard have 
the least foundatioQ, I hope it has not, the minis* 
ters are, perhaps, not quite so much to be blamed^ 
^as their condition is to be lamented. I have been 
given to understand, that these proceedings are 
Dot in their origin properly theirs. It is said that 
there is a secret in the house of commons. It is 
•aid that ministers act not according to the votes, 
but according to i\ie dispositions, of the majority. 
I bear that the minority has long since spoken the 
general senbe of the nation ; and that to prevent 
tboee who compose it from having the open and 
avowed lead in that bous^ or perhaps in both 
bouses, it was necessary to pre*occupy their ground, 

^ Ut letliargicus hie, cum fit pu^il, et medicum urget. Hoa. 

and 
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and to take their propobitions out of their moutbi^ 
even ^ritb tlie hazard of bcin<; afterwards re- 
proached with a compliance which it was forcseep 
would be fruitless. 

If tlie general disposition of the people be, as I 
hear it is^ for an immediate peace with regicide, 
without so much as considering our publick and 
solemn engagcnients to the party in France whose 
eause we had espousedi or the engagements ex- 
pressed in our general alliances^ not only without 
an inquiry into the terms^ but with a certain know- 
ledge that none but the worst terms will be o&red, 
it is all over with us. It is strangle, but it may 
be true, that as the danger from jacobinism is in- 
creased in my eyes and in yours^ the fear of it is 
lessened in the eyes of many people who formerly 
regarded it with horrour* It seems^ they act under 
the impression of terrours of another sort, which 
have frightened them out of their first appreheq- 
sions« But let their fears or their hopes, or their 
desires, be what they will, they should recollect, 
that they who would make peace without a prt* 
vious knowledge of the terms^ m^ke.a suri^nder* 
Th^y are conquered. They do not treat; they 
receive the law. Is this the disposition of tjae peo- 
ple of England ? Then the people of England are 
contented to seek iti the kindness of a foreign 
systematick enemy^ combined with a dangerous 
faction at home, a security which they cannot find 
in their own patriotism and their own courage. 

They 
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They are willing to trust to the sympathy 6f regi- 
cides, the guarantee of the British monarchy. They 
are content to rest their religion on the piety of 
atheists by establishment They are satisfied to 
seek in the clemency of practised murderei?s the 
security of their lives. They are pleased to. coa- 
fide their property to the safeguard of those who 
are robbers by inclination, interest, habit, and sysr 
tern. If this be our deliberate mind, truly we de^ 
serve to lose, what it is impossible we should long 
retain^ the name of a nation. 

In matters of state, a constitutional competence 
to act, is ID many cases the smallest part qf the 
question* Without disputing (God forbid I should 
dispute) the sole competence of the king and the 
parliament, each in its province, to decide on war 
and peace, I venture to say, no war can be long 
carried on against the will of the people* This 
war, in paiticular, cannot be carried on unless they 
are enthusiastically in favour of it. Acquiescence 
will not do. There must be zeal. Universal zeal 
In such a cause, and at such a time as this is, can- 
not be looked for ; neither is it necessary. Zeal 
in the larger part carries the force of the whole. 
Without this, no government^ certainly not our 
government, is capable of a great war. None of 
the ancient regular governments have wherewithal 
to fight abroad with a foreign foe, and at home to 
overcome repining, reluctance and chicane. It 

must 
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tnudt be some portentoui things like regieide 
France, that can exhibit such a prodigy. Yet 
even $ tiei the mother of monsters, more prolifick 
than the country of old called Feras tnomtrorumf 
shews symptoms of being almost effete already; 
and she will be so, unless the fallow of a peace 
comes to recruit her fertility* But whatei'er m§if 
be represented concerning the meanness of the po« 
pular spirit, I, for one, do not think so desperately 
of the British nation. Our minds, as 1 saidi are 
light, but they are not depraved. We are dread- 
fully open to delusion and to dejection ; but we 
are capable of being animated and undeceived. 

It cannot be concealed. We are a divided pe^ 
pie. But in divisions, where a part is to be taken, 
we are to make a muster of our strength. I have 
often endeavoured to compute and to class those 
who, in any political view, arc to bo called the 
people. Without doing something of this, sort we 
must proceed absurdly. We should not be much 
wiser, if we pretended to very great accuracy in 
our estimate ; but I think, in the calculation I have 
made, the errour cannot be very material In 
England and Scotland, I compute that those of 
adult age, not declining in life, of tolerable leisure 
for such discussions, and of some means of infer- 
mation^ more, or less, and who are above menial 
dependence, (or what virtually is such) may tLtnomA 
to about four hundred thousand. There b such a 

thing 
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tfiiog as a natural K|iwiri<at wpe of iat |ieo|ile. 
This body is that repfesentalivc ; nd <b riik 
body, more than oo the fespl coostitaeDL liearti* 
fidaL represeolalive dppmdi, Tib m !fae finnii 
publiek ; and it is a {KiUick ipcnr MHBenMHL The 
rest, when Usefale, aie theobfects of pratecboo; 
arben strong the means of fonae. Thgj arho afixt 
to consider that part of ns in any other fight* ieh 
suh while diey oyole ns ; they do not vant ns far 
eounoeUofs in deliberation, botto list ns as nUlien 
for battle. 

Of these foor hundred thousand politicai dtH 
aens^ I look upon one fifth, or about dgjhty ihoiH 
saud, to be pure jacobins ; utterly incapable of 
atnendment; objects of eternal Tigilaiu:e; and 
when they break out, of l^al constraint Oo these; 
no reason,* no argument, no example^ no veneiaUe 
authority, can have the slightest influence. Th^ 
desire a change ; and th^ will have it if tbey can. 
If they elHinot have it by En^ish cabal, they will 
make no sort of scruple of having it by the cabal 
of France, into which already they are virtually in; 
corporated. It is only their assured and cpofi* 
dent expectation of the advantages of French fra* 
temity and the approaching blessings of regicida 
intercourse, that skins over their mischievous dis^ 
positions with a momentary quiet 

This minority is great and formidable. I do not 
know whether if I aimed at the total overthrgw oi 

* a kingdom, 
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a kiDgdoniy I should wish to be encumbered mth a 
larger body of partisans. They are more easily 
disciplined and directi^d than if the number were 
greater. These, by their spirit of intrigue, and by 
their restless agitating activity, are of a force far 
9aperiour to their numbers ; and if times grew the 
least critical, have the means of debauching or in- 
timidating many of those who are now sound, as 
veil as of adding to their force large bodies of the 
more passive part of the nation. This mtnority is 
numerous enough to make a mighty cry for peaee,. 
or for war, or for any object they are led vehe- 
mently to desire. By passing from place to place 
with a velocity incredible, and diversifying their 
character and description, they ^re capable e{ mi- 
micking the general voice. We must not always 
Judge of the generality of the opinion by the noise 
of the acclamation. 

The majority, the other four fifths, is perfectly 
sound ; and of the best possible dispo^itiotf to re- 
ligion, to government, to the true and undivided 
interest of their country. Such men are generally 
disposed to peace. They who are in possession of 
all they wish are languid and improvident. With 
ttis fault (and I admit its ejiistence in all its ex- 
tent) they would not endure to hear of a peace 
that led to the ruin of every thing for which peace 
is dear to them. However, the desire of peace is 
isseotially the weak side of that kind of men. All 

men 
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natord ptopensitiesL There thty acre cs^nffdedL 
Abofeaily good EQen do nol sospect tim ttnr de^ 
rtnic li oa is attempted riunou^ their nrt^esw Tbii 
their enemies are periectly aware of: and nocord* 
iD^y, tiOfey^ the most turboknt of — m^^^ij^ who 
never wmke a scrapie to shake the tranqoiMhT of 
their country to its center^ raise a oontbaai cry for 
peace with France. Peace with regicide, and war 
with the rest of the world, is their motto. From 
the b^ymin^ and even whHst the French gave 
the blows, and we hardly opposed the vis incriiat 
to tbekr efibrts, from that day to thb hour» like im* 
portunirte Guinea-fowb crying one note day and 
night, they have called for peace. 

In this they are, as I confess in all things they 
ar^ perfecdy consistent They who wish to unite 
themselves to your enemies, naturally desire, that 
you should disarm yourself by a peace with these 
enemies. But it passes my conception, bow they, 
who wish well to their country on its ancient sy^ 
tern of laws and manners, come not to be doubly 
alarmed, when they find nothing but a clamoin' for 
pea<9e, in the mouths of the men on earth the least 
disposed to it in their natural or in their habitual 
character. 

I have a good opinion of the general abilities 
of the Jacobins : not that I suppose them better 
born than others; -but strong passiqns .awaken tl^ 

faculties. 
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facukiet. They suffer not a particle of the man t^ 
be lost The spirit of enterprise gives to this <le« 
scription the full use of all their native energiei. 
If I have reason to conceive that my enemy, who» 
as such, must have an interest in my destruction^ 
is also a person of discernment and sagacity^ then 
I must be quite sure, that in a contest, the object 
he violently pursues, b the very thing by which 
my ruin is likely to be the most perfectly accom«' 
plisbed. Why do the Jacobins cry for peace? 
Because they know, that this point gained, the rest 
will follow of course* On our part, fwhy are all 
the rules of prudence, as sure as the laws of mate- 
rial nature, to be at this time reversed? How 
comes it, that now, for the first time, men think it 
right to be governed by tlie counsels of their ene- 
mies? Ought they not rather to tremble, wbep 
they are persuaded to travel on the sam?; road ; 
and to tend to the same place of rest ? 

The minority I speak of, is not susceptible of an 
impression from the topicks of argument to be used 
to the larger part of the community. I therefore 
do not address to them any part of what I have 
to say. The more forcibly X drive my arguments 
against their system, so as to make an iinpressioD 
where I wish to make it, the more strongly I rivet 
them in their sentiments. As for us, who compose 
the far larger, and what I call the far better part 
of the people ; let me say^ that vi e have not been 

quite 



^nile fairly deah with when called to this ddi- 
bemtion. The Jacobin minority liave been abun* 
dantly supplied with stores and proridions of all 
Jdnds towards their war&re. No sort of airmen* 
tative materials, suited to their purposes^ have been 
wkiiheld. Fake they are, nosound, sophistical ; 
bfll tfaey are regular in their direction. 1 bey all 
bear one way: and they all go to the support of the 
ffnfafftantial merits of tfaeir cause. The others have not 
had the jguesDon so much as fturly stated to them* 
TiKine JKff not been in tltts oeoUirv, anv forekrr 
fffiaxae or ww^ in its origi::!, tbe isxM cS popular 
dtsine.: cxcqit the w t^Mt mfci made tiirh 5fpDi4* 
m 17i&. &r Robert W2£|io(e wai tbrcRtl inti rhe 
war iiv the jseo^jk. «.io trere mtiaxuf^ii ra rhi>i 
iMfffwe iiy tue ikka jesntiu^ prJincim\!<, Kv rhi; 
firat ^TtfTf, ana ne g»ar<f^ pcefit at dm rinii*^ 
For tisHft ^RBL F^ise $au« :ua iytn<sr nin^ Fv tliat 
iru-, J«tfaHCi&. ja.iiA:jcft«aerjet2c^ itrjuns, ^;noin«*»xt 
the iwe«f na^aux^ jsnuis. 5 ir dhat ▼tr. \^r."*r 
dtstz:^aaiec luaueir ji ±e t.sv u wivtth m* num 
was tba aDoat .nasuai. jod jaoo^. Tii? •^.v^.t i>-^ 
diif iViliffWit r;^ yttiAcaais :n :te rr^r -'^^ ^ ^"^ 
wUrik fhasattBie:! isle jiaiiuiftiM^t jmt ▼':.-;• ;''*^^- 
^ygaaeaet liar -im*^ ftturv'*^ ▼rth :rm*9r!iin.y 
fiuiit Sum ii»'i/*' .< wi^r ♦**& ^o*»^-"> ▼'^ > 
war o€ cuuncier. In :iie y»^M?5it rsw^^rr! 't- ^^.v 
ode,. i?fr. y.lt. Wtfv TflT »ir:«5r^r> wrf ^-^f" • 
bapa far a. »r Jltrs .i*pf», r.^rr )r.3<9; ft- 
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in (be lottery of war, to attempt the loiter part of 
our character. He caa only maintain it by an 
appeal to the higjtier ; and to tboBe, in whom that 
higher part is the most predominanti he muat look 
the most for his support* Whilst he holds out no 
iuduccmenU to the wise, nor briber to the atvari* 
ciousi he may be forced by a vulgar cry into a peace 
ten times more ruinous than the most disaatrous 
war. The weaker he is in the fund of. nKittrea 
which apply to our avarice, to our lazinesSi and to 
our lassitude, if he means to carry the war to any 
end at all, the stronger he ought to be in his ad« 
dresses to our magnanimity and to our reason. 

In stating that Walpde was driven by a popolat 
clamour into a measure not to be justified, I do 
not mean wholly to excuse his conduct. My tkno 
of observation did not exactly coincide with thai 
event : but I read much of tlie controversies then 
carried on* Several years after the contests of par* 
ties had ceased, the people were amused, and in a 
degree warmed with them. The events of that 
aera seemed then of magnitude, which the revolu-^ 
tions of our. time have reduced to^ parochial tflft* 
portance ; and the debater, whfch then »hook tho 
nation, now appear of no higher moment thflA t 
discussion in a vestry. 'When I was vdry yoing, 
a general fashion told me I was to admire sonie of 
the writings against that minister ; a little more 
maturity taught mo as much to despise them. I 

i)bserved 
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tut cause. He tcmporiKd; he maoagjed; azid 
fdoptii^ fcrj ncaii J die yiilwiiriits of hb aifcr* 
mries, he oppoKd their mfemces^ Thii»ibrapi>* 
liticel comoMiiHfcT, k tfM choice of e weak poet. 
His adversaries had die better of die aigweiHy as 
he handled it, not as the reasoo and justice of his 
oune eoaUed him to manage it. I saj this, after 
harii^ aseOt and with some care eiamined, the 
or^nal docoments concerning certain important 
transactions of those times. They perfecdy satis* 
fied me of the extreme injustice of that war, and 
of the falsehood of the cdoors, which to his own 
niin, end guided by e mistaken policy, he suf<> 
fared to be daubed over that measure. Some years 
after, it was my fortune to converse with many of 
the principal actors against that minister, and with 
those, who principally excited that clamour. Nonq 
of them, no not one, did in the least defend the 
measure or attempt to justify their conduct They 
condemned it as fredy as they would have done in 
commeotmg upon any proceeding in history, in 
which tbqr were totdly unconcerned. Thus it 
will be* Tbey who stir up the people to improper 
desireiii whether gf peace or war, will be condemn* 
ed by themselves. Tbey who weakly yield to thein 
will be coodeomed by lii9tory. 
In my opioiQn^ the present mioistry are a^s far 

L 2 frum 
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from doiog full jut tice to their cause in this wafi es 
Wftlpole was from doidg justice to the peace which 
at that time he was willing to preserve. They 
throw the light on one side only of their case ; 
though it is iujpossible they should not observe, 
that the other side which is kept in the shade has 
its importance too. They must know, that France 
is formidable, not only as she is France, but as she 
is Jacobin Fradce. They knew from the beginning 
that the jacobin party was not confined to that 
country. They knew, tliey felt, the strong dispel 
sition of the same faction in both countries to conh* 
inunicate and to co-operate. For some time past, 
these two points have been kept, and even indus- 
triously kept, out of sight. France is considered as 
merely a fore^ power ; and the seditious English 
only as a domestick faction. . The merks of the 
war with the former hare been argued solely on 
political grounds. To prevent the mischievous 
doctrines of the latter, from corrupting our minds, 
matter ahd argument have been supplied abun- 
dantly, and even to surfeit, on the excellency of 
our own government But notiiing has been done 
to make us feel in what manner the sdfety of that 
government is connected with the principle and 
with the issue of this war. For any thing^^hidi 
in the late discussion has appeared, the war ii en-' 
tirely collateral to the.state of Jacobinism ; as truly 
a foreign. war to us and to-^U Oui" home^cooceras, 
* . : ^ as 
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as the war mtb Spain in 1 739, «bcwt I7ar)d0^^ 
the Madrid CooveiJtioD, and the fitUe of Captun 
JtrMni$ ears. 

Whenever the adverse party has raised a cry ior 
peace with the regicide, the answer has been Uttia 
more then this, ^ that the administration wished for 
^^ such a peace, full as much as the opposition ; bot 
^^ that the time was not convenient for making it** 
Whatever else has been said was much in the same 
spirit Reasons of this kind never touched the 
substantial merits of the war. They were in the 
nature of dilatory pleas, exceptions of form, pre- 
vious questions. Accordingly all the arguments 
against a compliance with what was represented as 
tiie popular desire, (urged on with all possible ve« 
hemence and earnestness by the jacobins) have ap« 
peared flat and languid, feeble and evasive. They 
appeared to aim only at gaining time. They never 
entered into the peculiar and distinctive character 
of the war* They spoke neither to the under- 
standing nor to the heart Cold as ice themselves, 
they never could kindle in our breast a spark of 
that zeal, which is necessary to a conflict with an 
adverse zeal ; much less were they made to infuse 
into our minds, that stubborn presevering spirit^ 
which, alone is capable of bearing up against thoite 
vicissitudes of fortune, which will probably occur, 
and those burthens which must be inevitably borne 
in a. long war. I speak it emphatically, ai^d with a 

desire 
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deiiit tbut it ihould be mtrked, in a Ibng w«r ; be* 
cau$e, wiibout «ucb a wari no experiedce has yet 
told uif that a dangerous power has erar beMi n« 
4uGed to measure or to reason. I do not throw 
back my view to the Peloponnesian war of twenty^ 
aev«n years ; nor to two of the punick vars, the 
first of twenty-four^ the second of eighteen ; nor to 
the more reoent war concluded by the treaty cf 
Westphalia, which continued, I think, for thirty. 
I go to what ia but just falteti behind living tm^ 
moryi and imaaediately touches our own country. 
Let the portion of our history from the year 1689 
to 1 71 3 be brought before us. We shall find, that 
in all that period of twenty-four years, there were 
hardly five that could be called a season of peace ; 
and the interval between the tviro wars was ib 
reality, nothing more then a very active prepnra^ 
tion for renovated hostility. During that fieriod, 
every one of the propositions of peace came from 
the enemy : The first, when they were accepted, 
at .the peace of Ryswtck ; the second, where they 
were rejected, at the congress at Gertrudenburgh ; 
the last, when the war ended by the treatjy of 
Utrecht. Even then, a very igreat part of the na^ 
tton, and that which colitaintfd by fhr the most in« 
telligent statesmen, was against the conclusion of 
the war. I do not enter into the merits of that 
question as between the parties. I only state the 

existence of that opinion as a.fect, ' from whenoe 

you 
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you may dmw such «o kAraice as jom tt^ok pi^d- 
perly arises from it. 

It is lor us at present to recollect abai ae hav« 
beea ; and to ooosider vhal, it we pleise;^ ae outy 
be still. Attlie peiiod of those aars^ oar principal 
strength was found in ihe resolution of the people ; 
•nd that in the resolution of a part only of the 
then wbole^ which boi^ no proportion to our exist* 
iog magnitude. England and Scotland were not 
united at the banning of that mighty stiiiggle* 
When, in the course q( the contest, they were con* 
joined, it was in a raw, an ilKcementtd, an un» 
productive union. F(Mr the whole duration of the 
war, and long after, the names and other outward 
and visible signs of approximation, rather augment* 
ed than diminished our insular feuds. They wera 
rather the causes of new diMOOtmb and new 
troubles, than promoters of cordiality wd affection* 
The now single and potent Great Britain was tben» 
not only two countries, but, from the party heats 
in both, and the divisions formed in each of themi 
each of the old kingdoms within itself, in efTecti 
was made up of two hostile nations. Ireland, now 
80 large a source of the common opulence and 
|n>^i^^, and which wisely managed might be made 
much more beneficial and much more eifective, 
was then the heaviest of the burthens. An army 
not much less than forty thousand men, was 
dri^wn from the general efibrti to keep thftt 

kingdom 
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kingdom in a poor^ unfruitfuli tnd resourceleft 
iiubjectian. 

Such was the state of the empire. The state 
of our finances was worse, if possible. Every 
branch of the revenue became less productive alter 
the revolution. Silver, not as now a sort of coun- 
ter, but the body of the current coin^ was reduced 
•0 low, as not to have above thfee parts in four of 
ttte value in the shilling. In the greater part the 
value hardly amounted to a fourth* It required a 
dead expence of three millions sterling to renew the 
coinage. Publick credit, that great but ambiguous 
principle, nhieh has so often been predicted as the 
cause of our certain ruin, but which for a century 
has been the constant companion, and often the 
tneans, of our prosperity and greatness, had its ori« 
gin, and was cradled, I may say, in bankrupt^ 
and beggary. At this day we have seen parties 
contending to be admitted, at a moderate premium, 
to advance eightecen millions to the Exchequer* 
For infinitely smaller loans, the chancellor of the 
exchequer of that day, Montagu, the father of 
publick credit, counter-securing the state by the 
appearance of the city with tbe Lord Mayor of 
London at his side, was obliged, like a solicitor for 
an hospital, to go cap in hand from shop to shop, to 
borrow an hundred pound and even smaller sums. 
When made up in driblets as they could, their best 
securities were at an interest of V2 percent Even 

the 
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the paper df the Bank (now at par liidi cash, and 
generally preferred to it) was often at a disoomtt 
of twenty per cent. By this the state of the rest 
may be judged. 

As to our commerce, the imports and expoits of 
the natioDy now six and forty million, did not tbea 
amount to ten. The inland trade, which is com* 
monly passed by in thb sort of estimates, but which, 
in part growing out of the foreign, and connected 
with it, is more advantageous, and more substan- 
tially nutritive to the state, is not only grown in a 
proportion of near five to one- as the foreign, but 
has been augmented, at least, in a tenfold propOT- 
tion. When I came to £nglahd5 I remember hot 
one river navigation, the rate of carriage on whidi 
was limited by an act of parliament It was made 
in the reign of William the Hiird ; I mean that cf 
the Aire and Calder. The rate was settled st 
thirteen pence. So high a price demonstrated the 
feebleness of these beginnings of our inland inter* 
course. In my time, one of the longest and sharpest 
contests I remember in your house, and which ra« 
ther resembled a violent contention amongst na« 
laonal parties than a local dispute, was, as well as I 
-aan recollect, to hdd the price up to three pence. 
£ven this, which a very scanty justice to the pro- 
prietors required, was done with infinite difficulty. 
As to private credit, there were not, as I believe, 
f;welfe bankers shops at (hat time out of London. 

In 
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long contimtance of the urar, the commons agreed 
to address the CTown in the following manly, spi« 
ritedi and tnily animated style. 

'' This is the EIGHTH year in ivhich your ma- 
^ jesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects the com* 
^' mons in parliament assembled, have assisted yoor 
^' majesty with large supplies for carrying on ajust 
'' and necessary war, in defence of our religioi^ani 
'* preservation of our laws, and vindication of the 
** rights and liberties of tlie people of England.** 

Afterwards they proceed in this manner:-^ 
^* To shew to your majesty and all christeodoa^ 
** that the conmions of England will not be annuei 
*^ or diverted frcnn their firm resolutions of obtain- 
^* inn; by war, a sitfe and honourable peace, we do, 
'^ in the name of those we represent, renew oar 
^' assorances to support your majesty and your go- 
** vemment i^nst all your enemies at home and 
'' abroad ; and that we will effectually assist yoo 
'' Sn carrying on the war against France/' 

Tbe aratmelnent and diversion they speak of, was 
tkc suggestion oi^Ltre^ij proposed by the emmy^txA 
announced from the throne. Thus the people of 
£ngland iek in the^%A/A, not in the fourtk year of 
the war* No sighing or panting after negociation ; 
sio inotions from the opposition to force the mi« 
iiistry lito a peaoe ; no messages fi^om ndinisters to 
palsy and deaden the Resolution of parliament or 
the spirit of the nation. H^y 4id not so much 

as 
8 
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as advise the king to listen to the proposhions of 
the enemy, nor to seek for peace, but through the 
mediation of a vigorous war. This address was 
moved in a hot, a divided, a factious, and in a 
great part, disaffected house of commons, and ft 
was carried nemine contradicente. 

While that first war (which was ill smothered by 
the treaty of Ryswick) slept in the thin aahes of a 
seeming peace, a new conflagration was in its im- 
mediate causes. A fresh and a far greater war was 
in preparation. A year had hardly elapsed when 
arrangements were made for renewing the content 
with tenfold fury. The steps which were taken, 
at that time, to compose, to reconcile, to unite, 
and to discipline all Europe against the gron'th of 
France, certainly furnish to a statesman the finest 
and most interesting pait in the history of that 
great period. It formed tb^ master-piece of king 
William's policy, dexterity, and perseverance. Full 
of the idea of preserving, not only a local civil 11* 
berty united with order, to our country^ but to 
embody it in the political liberty, the order, and 
the independence of nations united under a natural 
head, the king called upon his parliament to pat 
itself into a posture '^ to preserve to England the 
^^ weight and influence it at present had on the 
^^ councils and affairs abroad. It will be re- 
^^ quisite Europe should see you WHI not be 
♦* wanting to yonritihes/' 

Baffled 
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Baffled as that monarch was, and almost heart- 
broken at the disappointment he met with in the 
mode he first proposed for that great end, he held 
on his course* He was faithful to his object ; and 
in councils, as in arms, over and over again re- 
puliscd, over and over again he returned to the 
charge. All the mortifications he had suffered 
from the last parliament, and the greater he had 
to apprehend from that newly chosen, were not 
capable of relaxing the vigour of his niind. He 
was in Holland when he combined the vast plan of 
his foreign negotiations. When he ctime to opeit 
his design to his ministers in England, even the so- 
ber firmness of Somers, the undaunted resolution 
of Shrewsbury, and the adventurous spirit of Mon- 
tagu and Orford were staggered* They were not 
yet mounted to the elevation of the king. The 
cabinet, then the regency, met on the subject at 
Tunbridge Wells the 28th of August, 1698 ; and 
there. Lord Somers holding the pen, after express- 
ing doubts on the state of the continent, which 
they ultimately refer to the king, as best informed, 
they give him a most discouraging portrait of the 
spirit of tliis nation. " So far as relates to Eng- 
" land,"* say these ministers, " it would be want of 
^' duty not to give your majesty this clear account, 
^ * that tktre is a deadnessand want of spirit in the no 
*' tion universally y so as not to be at all disposed to 
^ ' entering into a nerv riar. That they seem to be tired 

" out 
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^ out with taxes to a de§rfe beyond what ww di 
*^ cernedi till it appeared uppn occasion of the hiti 
^ ckctiom. This is the truth of the fact Qpos 
^' which your majesty will determine what reso* 
*^ lution ought to be taken/* 

His majesty did determine ; and did take tod 
pursue his resolution. In all the tottering imbeci* 
Uty of a new government^ and with parliaoaeilt tih 
tally unmanageable^ he perserered. He perMnoned 
to expel the fears of his people, by bis fortitude-^ 
To steady their fickleness, by his constancy — ^Ta 
expand their narrow prudence, by his enlargsd wii« 
dom-^To sink their factious temper in his pubUck 
8pirit.-<-In spite of his people he resolved to make 
them great and g^rious ; to make Englami in* 
dined to slirink into her narrow self, the arbitieM 
of Europe, the tutelary ang^l of tlte bomaa raoa# 
In spite of the ministers^ who staggered under the 
weight that his mind unposed upon theirs, unsup- 
ported as they felt themsdves by the popular qnrtti 
he ififused into them his own soul ; he renewed in 
them their ancient heart ; he rallied them in the 
same cause. 

It required some time to accomplish this work. 
Tlie people were first gained, and through them 
their distracted representatives* Under the influ- 
ence of King William, Holland had rejected the al* 
lurcments of every seduction, and had resisted thu 
terrours of every menace. With Hannibal at her 

gates, 
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gates^ she bad nobly and magnanimously refused 
all separate treaty, or any thing which might for a 
moment appear to divide her affection or her in- 
terest, or even to distinguish her in identity from 
England. Having settled tiie great point of the 
Gondolidation (which he hoped would be eternal ) 
of the countries made for a common interest, and 
common sentiment, the king, in hb message to 
both bouses, calls their attention to the affairs of 
the States Gaitral. The house of lords was per** 
fectly sound, and entirely impressed with the wis'^ 
dom and dignity of the king s proceedings. la 
answer to the message, which you will observe was 
narrowed to a single point (the danger of the States 
General) after the usual professions of zeal forhi» 
service, the lords opened themselves at large. They 
go far beyond the demands of the message. They 
express themselves as follows : ^' We take this oc- 
^^ casionykrM^r.to assure your majesty, that wc are 
'^ aexmhXeoi the great and imminent danger to which 
" the States Gemral are exposed. And we perfectly 
* * agree with them in believing that their safetjf and 
" ours are so inseparably united, that whatsoever 
** is ruin to the one must be fatal to the other. 
^ We humbly desireyour majesty will be pleased, 
Mof only to make good all the articles of any 
J(?nner\xta\ies to the States General,but that you 
*' will enter into a strict league, offensive and defen- 
** sive, with them, for their commo7i preservation ; 

" and 
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^ and that you will invite into it all princes and stated 
" who are concerned in the present visible danger^ 
•* arising from the union of Frande and JS^ain. 

" And we further desire your majesty, that ycm 
^ will be pleased to etiter into such alliances with 
•* the efnperotir, as your majesty shall think fit, pur* 
^ suant to the ends of the treaty of 1689 ; towards 
^ all which we assure your majesty of our hearty 
^ and sincere assistance ; not doubting, bat when-* 
^ ever your majesty shall be obliged to be engaged 
** for the defence of your allies, and securing the 
^ liberty and quiet of Europe, Almighty God will 
•• protect your sacred person in so righteous a causes 
^ And that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of 
*• your subjects will carry your majesty with lio- 
^^ nonr and success through all the difficulties of a 

♦* JUST wab/^ 

The house of commons was more reserved ; the 
late popular disposition was still in a great degree 
prevalent in the representative^ after it had beea 
made to change in the constituent body* The' 
principle of the grand alliance was hot directly re* 
cognised in the Resolution of the commons, nor the 
war announced, though they were well aware the 
alliance was formed for the wan However, com- 
pelled by the returning sense of the people, they 
went so far as to fix the three great immoveable 
pillars of the safety and greatness of England, as 
they were then, as they are now, and as they must 

ever 
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(ver b6 to the end of time. They asserted in ge^ 
neral terms the necessity of supporting Holland ; 
of keeping united with our allies; and maintaining 
the liberty of Europe j though they restricted their 
vote to the succours stipulated by actual treaty^ 
But now they were fairly embarked ; they were 
obliged to go with the course of the vessel ; and the 
whole nation, split before into an hundred adverse 
factions, with a king at its head evidently decline 
ing to his tomb, the whole nation, lords, com- 
mons, and people, proceeded as one body, inform- 
ed by one souL Under the British union, the 
union of Europe was consolidated ; and it long 
held together with a degree of cohesion, firmness^ 
and fidelity not known before or since in any po- 
litical combination of that extents 

Just as the last hand was given to this immense 
and complicated machine^ the master workman 
died : but the work was formed on true mechani- 
cal principles : and it was as truly wrought. It 
went by the impulse it had received from the first 
mover. The man was dead : but the grand alliance 
survived in which king William lived and reigned. 
That heartless and dispirited people, whom lord 
Somers had represented about two years before, as 
dead in energy and operation, continued that war 
to which it was supposed they were unequal in 
mind, and in means, for near thirteen years. 

For what have I entered into all this detail ? To 
Vo^. VIII. M what 
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tvlmt purpose have I recalled your view to the end 
of the lu8t century ? It has been done to shew 
that ttie British nation was then a great people-*- 
to point out how and by what means they came to 
be exalted above tlic vulgar level, and to take that 
lead which they assumed among mankind To 
qualify us for that pre-eminence, we had then an 
high tnind, and a constancy unconquerable; we 
were then inspired with no flashy passions; but such 
as were durable as well as warm ; such as eorre« 
sponded to the great interests we had at stake. This 
force of character was inspired, as all such spirit 
must ever be, from above. Government gave the 
impulse. As well may we fancy, that, of itself the 
sea will swell, and that without winds the billows 
will insult the adverse shore, as that the grost 
mass of the people will be moved, and elevated, 
and continue by a steady and permanent direction 
to bear upon one point, without the influence of 
supcriour authority, or superiour mind. 

This impulse ought, in my opinion^ to bare been 
given in this war; and it ought to have been con- 
tinued to it at every instant. It is made, if ever war 
was made, to touch all the great springs of action 
in the human breast It ought not to have been ft 
war of apology. The minister had, in this conflict^ 
wherewithal to glory in success; to be consoled in 
adversity; to hold high his principle in all fortunes 
If it were not given him to support the falling 

edifice, 
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tgdifice, be ought to bury himself under the ruins 
of the civlHised world. All the art of Greece, and 
all tli6 pride and power of eastern monarchs, never 
leaped upon their ashes so grand a monument. 

There were days when his great mind M^as up to 
the crisis of the world he was called to act in* His 
manly eloquence was equal to the elevated wisdom 
of such sentiments. But the little have triumphed 
over the great ; an unnatural (as it should seem) not 
an unufeual victory. I am sure you cannot forget 
with how much uneasiness we heard in tionversation, 
the language of more than one gentleman at the 
opening of this contest, " that he was willing to 
** try the war for a year or two, and if it did not 
*• succeed, then to vote for peace." As if war was 
a matter of experiment! As if you could take it 
up or lay it down as an idle frolick ! As if the dii^e 
goddess that presides over it, with her murderous 
spear in her hand, and her gorgon at her breast, 
was a coquette to be flirted with ! We ought 
with reverence to approach that tremendous divi- 
nity, that loves courage, but commands counsel. 
War taever leaves, wh^re it found a nation. It \i 
never to be entered into without mature delibe- 
ration; not a deliberation lengthened out into a 
perplexing indecision, but a deliberation leading to 
a sure and fixed judgment. When so taken up, 
it is not to be abandoned without reason as valid, 

♦ See the Decoration. 

M 2 tis 
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as fully, and as extensively considered. Peace tnay 
be made as unadvisedly as war. Nothing; is so rash 
as fear ; and the counsels of pusillanimity very 
rarely put off, whilst they are always sure to "ag- 
gravate, the evils from which they would fly. 

In that great war carried on against Louis the 
XlVth, for near eighteen years, government spared 
no pains to satisfy the nation, that though they 
were to be animated by a desire of glory, glory 
was not their ultimate object ; but that every thing 
dear to them, in religion, in law, in liberty, every 
thing which as freemen, as Englishmen, and as citi* 
zcns of the great commonwealth of Christendom, 
they had at heart, was then at stake. This was to 
know the true art of gaining the affections and 
contidence of an high-minded people ; this was 
to understand human nature. A danger to avert 
a danger — a present inconvenience and suffering 
to prevent a foreseen future, and a worse calamity 
•—these are the motives that belong to an animal, 
who, in his constitution, is at once adventurous 
and provident ; circumspect and daring ; whom his 
Creator has made, as the poet says, " of large dis- 
" course, looking before and after." But never 
can a vehement and sustained spirit of fortitude 
be kindled in a people by a war of calculation. It 
has nothing that can keep the mind erect under 
the gusts of adversity. Even where men are wil- 
ling, as sometimes they are, to barter their blood 

for 
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for lucre, to hazard their safety for the gratifica* 
tion of their avarice, the passion, which aoimates 
them to that sort of conflict, like all the short* 
sighted passions, must see its objects distinct and 
near at hand. The passions of the lower order are 
hungry and impatient. Speculative plunder ; con- 
tingent spoil ; future, long adjourned, • uncertain 
booty ; pillage which must enrich a late posterity, 
and which possibly may not reach to posterity at 
all ; these, for any length of time, will never sup- 
port a mercenary war. The people are in the 
right. The calculation of profit in all such wars 
k false. On balancing the account of such wars, 
ten thousand hogsheads of sugar are purchased at 
ten thousand times their price. The blood of man 
should never be shed but to redeem the blood of 
man. It is well shed for our family, for our 
friends, for our God, for our country, for our 
kind. The rest is vanity ; the rest is crime. 

In the war of the grand alliance, most of these 
considerations voluntarily and naturally had their 
part Some were pressed into the service. The 
political interest easily went into the track of the 
natural sentiment In the reverse course the car-^ 
riage dote not follow fireely. I am sure the natural 
feelingi as I have just said, is a far more predomi- 
nant ingredient in this war, than in that of any 
other that ever was waged by this kingdom. 

If tlie war made to prevent the union of two 

crowns 
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crowns upon one head was a just war^ this^ ukicb 
is made to prevent the tearing all crowns from all 
{leads which ought to wear them, and .with tba 
crowns to smite off th^ sacred heads th^inselves^ 
this is a just war. 

If a war to prevent Louis the J^IVtib from im* 
posing his religion was just, a war to prcv^oi the 
murderers of Louis the XVIth from imposing their 
irreligion upon us is just ; a war to prevent the 
operation of a system, which makes li^ without 
dignity, and death without hope, is a j.ust war. .. 

If to preserve political independence and i:ivil 
freedom to nations, was ^ just ground of war i % 
war to preserve national independence, property,, 
liberty, life, and honour, from certnii), universal 
havock, is a war just, necessary, manly, pious; an4 
we are bound to persevere in it by every principle,, 
divine and human, as long as the system whicU 
menaces them all, and all equally, has an existence 
in the world. 

You,, who have looked at this matter Hithas I^uf 
and impartial an eye as can be united with* a feeU 
ing heart, you wilt not think it an hardy assertion, 
when I afTiru), that it were far better to be coi^*' 
quered by any other nation, than to have t^is fae- 
tion for a neighbour. Before I felt myaelf autbo* 
Y\zcd to say this, I considered the state of aU the 
countries in Europe for these last three* hundred 
years, which h^ve been obIige4 to submit to a 

foreign 
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foreign law. Inmostofthoeelfouiid tbecoodiiioQ 
of the annexed countries even better, certainly 
not worse, than the lot of those which were the 
patrimony of the conqueron They wanted some 
blessings-— but they were free from many very great 
evils. They were rich and tranquil. Such was 
Artoisi Flanders, Lorrain, Alsatia, under the old 
government of France. Such was Silesia under 
the king of Prussia. They who are to live in the 
vicinity of this new fabrick, are to prepare to live 
in perpetual conspiracies and seditions ; and to end 
at last, in being conquered, if not to her dominion, 
to her resemblance. But when we talk of conquest 
by other nations, it is only to put a case. This is 
the otily power in Europe by which it is pottible we 
should be conquered. To live under the continual 
dread of such immeasurable evils is itself a grievous 
calamity. To live without the dread of them is to 
turn the danger into the disaster. The influence of 
such a France is equal to a war, its example, more 
wasting than an hostile irruption. The hostility 
with any other power is separable and accidental ; 
this power, by the very condition of its existence, 
by its very essential constitution, is in a state of 
hostility with us, and with all civilised people *• 

A government of the nature of that set up at 
our very door has never been hitherto seen, or even 
imagined, in Europe. What our relation to it will 

* See Declsratioo, Whitehall, October 29, 179S- 

be 
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be cannot be judged by other relations. It ii a 
serious thing to have connection with a people 
who lire only under positive, arbitrary^ and change- 
able institutions ; and those not perfected nor sup- 
plied, nor explained, by any common acknowledged 
rule of moral science, I remember that in one of 
my last conversations with the late lord Camden^ 
we were struck much in the same manner with the 
abolition in France of the law, as a science of me- 
thodised and artificial equity. France, since her 
revolution, is under the sway of a sect, whose lead* 
ers have deliberately, at one stroke, demolished the 
whole body of that jurisprudence which France had 
pretty nearly in common with other civilised coun- 
tries. In that jurisprudence were contained the 
elements and principles of the law of nations^ the 
great ligament of mankind. With the law they 
jiave of course destroyed all seminaries in which 
jurisprudence was taught, as well as all the corpo* 
rations established for its conservation. I have not 
hoard of any country, whether in Europe or Asia, 
or even in Africa on this side of mount Atlaa, which 
is wholly without some such colleges and such 
corporations, except France. No man in a publick 
or private concern, can divine by what rule or prin- 
ciple her judgments are to be directed; nor is there 
to be found a professor in any university, or a prac- 
titioner in any court, whp will hazard an opinion of 
what 13 or is not law in France in any case 

whatever. 
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whatever. They have not only annulled all tbw 
old treaties ; but they have renounced the law of 
nations from whence treaties have their force. With 
a fixed design they have outlawed themselves, and 
to their power outlawed all other nations. 

Instead of the religion and the law by which 
they wei*e in a great politick communion with the 
chrbtian world, they have constructed their repub* 
lick on three bases, all fundamentally opposite to 
those on which the communities of Europe are 
built Its foundation is laid in r^cide ; in jaoo* 
binism; and in atheism; and it has joined to those 
principles, a body of systemattck manners which 
secures their operation. 

If I am asked, how I would be understood in the 
Mse of tliese terms, regicide, jacobinism, atheism^ 
and a system of corresponding manners, and their 
establishment, I will tell you. 

I call a commonwealth regicide^ which lays it 
down as a fixed law of nature, and a fundamen* 
tal right of man, that all government, not bemg 
^ democracy, is an usurpati(Hi *. That all kings, 

* Nothing could be more solemn than their promulgatioa 
of this principle as a preamble to the destructive code of their 
famoiit articles for the dccompoiition of society into whatever 
country they should enter. '* Ia convention nationale, aprdt 
avoir emend u le rapport do sea comiteti de finances^ de hi 
guerre & diplomatique^ r6unis,fidelle au prindpe de souveraintic 
depeupksqui nc hi pcrmct pasde reconnoitre aucinic institytionqui 
y porteatteiMtef'* <5'C. 4^. Dfcret sur le rapport de Camboo. 
Pec« ISi \79if AOd see the subsequent proclamation. 

as 
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m such, are usurpers ; and for being kings^ mdy 
tnd OQght to be put to death/ with dieir wives, fa*' 
mlies and adherents. The commonwealth which 
acts uniformly upon those principles ; and which 
after abolishing every festival of religion, chooses 
the most flagrant act of a murderous regicide trea- 
son for a feast of eternal commemoration, and 
which forces all her people to observe it-^This I 
call regicide by tttabUihment. 

Jacobinism is the revolt of the enterprising ta- 
lents of a country against its property. When 
private men form themselves into associatbn for 
the purpose of destroying the pre-existing laws and 
institutions of their country ; when they secure to 
themselves an army by dividing amongst the 
people of no property, the estates of the ancient and 
lawful proprietors ; when a state recognises those 
acts; when it does not make confiscations for 
crimes, but makes crimes for confiscations ; when 
it has its principal strength, and all its resources ia 
auch a violation of property ; when it stands chiefly 
upon such a violation ; massacring by judgmentSi 
or otherwise, those who make any struggle for 
their old legal government, and their legal, heredi* 
tary, or acquired possessions — I call i\n%jacobinUm 
hf establishment. 

I call it atheism bi/ establishment, when any state, 
as such, shall not acknowledge the existence of God 
as a moral governour of the world ; when it shall 
offer to him no religious or moral worship ;—#ben 

it 



it sluA aUttb l2)e Chrbtian rel^ioii Isy « i^^{«i) w 
decree; — mkoa it shidl persecute wiih * col<)^ un* 
irkirwfi, steady cradtyi by tvtxy iiiode of coiiiii^ 
catuo, imprbounienii exiles and deaUn *U iti mi* 
iiMteri ; — when it shall generally sliut up, or putt 
dowDp churches; when tlie few biilldinxs wliich 
fcmaiQ of this kind shall be opened only for tha 
purpose of making a proftno apothooiid of nimi« 
sters, whose vices and crimes have no paralM 
amoDgat men, and whom all other m«n consider atf 
objects of gooeral detestation^ and tiie severr>st «n}« 
madveniPQ of law. When^ in the plaee tf{ Itiat 
feligpon of social bcoevolcncei amJ of itidividtiil 
self-deaia)^ io mockery of all relif^ioo^ ibey ifisti* 
lute loipioiiSf blasplieniofif^ ki^iecefit Ut^Hiikk f'He§^ 
In honour of tbekr viiiatc^i^ p$:t¥$^U'4 njm^m^ mtS 
§tect altars to the ytrwm(kMlu/f$ i4 Iteiv wmntjMf-' 
rupted and bloody rq 4ibJkfc ir-^'hitm %^J^M m4 
seouoaries are UiwaAkA Mt p^t^Jk ^i^ysm^ ^ y^ 
soo maoiandf from j^t^^MTtdMM i^^ i^:^»iit0fH^ m'iisk 

lied out niKh matmmA uif^»rt^4i*fim^ mA Ui^ ^Jm 
of a peopk u^^^}A% md lui^^t*]^ i^ Ml^^tvav 
thqr peniiiJt ii, («uly aii> ^ Pjik4m^/i ^»i'i^-* % 4^0 Amis 
#l4eawa hy ttiaMMf k mfmt^ 

gjfOiOm i^^haHsiHjs^ juv <ik^uiit ^^itii U i^ v^ ^«#t \^kk\i4 

of 9 saiftitiuur aut&n^ isf^wMmi^ l^m iM^ uhmo<I 
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hostility to the human race. Manners are of 
more inripoitance than laws. Upon theiDy in a 
great measure, the laws depend. The law teaches 
us but here and there, and now and then. Man* 
]^s are what vex or sooth, corrupt or purify, ex* 
alt or debase, barbarise or refine us, by a constant, 
steady, uniform, insensible operation, like that of 
the air we breathe in. They give their whole form 
mnd colour to our lives. According to their qua« 
lity, they aid morals, they supply them, or they 
totally destroy them. Of this the new French l^s* 
lators were aware ; therefore, with the same me* 
thod, and under the same authority, they settled a 
system of manners, the most licentious, prostitute, 
and abandoned that ever has been known, and at 
the same time the most coarse, rude, savage, and 
ferocious. Nothing in the revolution, no^ not to 
a phrase or a gesture, not to the fashion of a hat or 
a shoe, was left to accident All has been the re* 
suit of design ; all has been matter of institution* 
No mechanical means could be devised in favour 
of this incredible svstem of wickedness and vice, 
that has not been employed. The noblest pas* 
sions; the love of glory, the love of country, have 
been debauched into means of its preservation and 
its propagation. All sorts of shews and exhibitions, 
calculated to inflame and vitiate the imagination, 
and pervert the moral sense, have been contrived. 
They have ^metimes brought forth five or six 

hundred 
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hundred drulaken women, calling at the bar of the 
assembly for the blood of their own children, as 
being royalists or constitutionalists. Sometimes 
they have got a body of wretches^ calling them« 
selves fathers, to demand the murder of their sona^ 
boasting that Rome had but one Brutus, but that 
thev could shew five hundred. There were in- 
stances, in which they inverted, and retaliated Ihc 
impiety, ioid produced sons, who called for the 
execution of their parents. The foundation of 
their republick is laid in moral paradoxes. Their 
patriotism is always prodigy. All those instances 
to be found in history, whether real or fabulous, of 
a doubtful publick spirit, at which morality is per* 
plexed, reason is staggered, and from which af- 
frighted nature recoils, are their chosen,.and almost 
sole examples for the instruction of their youth. 

The whole drift of their institution is contrary 
to that of the wise legislators of all countries, who 
aimed at improving instincts into morals, and at 
grafting the virtues on the stock of the natural 
affections. They, on the contrary, have omitted 
no pains to eradicate every benevolent and noble 
propensity in the mind of men. In their culture 
it is a rule always to graft virtues on vices. They 
think every thing unworthy of the name of pub- 
lick virtue, unless it indicates violence on the prt*^ 
vate. All their new institutions, (and with them 
every thing is new) strike at the root of our social 

nature. 
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excluded ; and accordingly some hundreds of jrears 
passed, without a single example of that kind* 
When manners were corrupted, the laws were re- 
laxed ; as the latter always follow the former, 
when tliey arc not able to regulate them, or to 
vanquish them* Of this circumstance the legisla* 
tors of vice and crime were pleased to take notice, 
as an inducement to adopt their regulation ; bold* 
ing out an hope, that the permission would as rarely 
be made use of. They knew the contrary to be 
true ; and they had taken good care, that the laws 
should be well seconded by the manners. Their 
law of divorce, like all their laws, had not for its 
object the relief of domestick uneasiness, but the 
total corruption of all morals, the total dbcon* 
nexion of social life. 

It is a matter of curiosity to observe the opera* 
tion of this encouragement to disorder. I have 
before me the Paris paper, correspondent to the 
usual register of births, marriages, and deaths. 
Divorce, happily, is no regular head of registry 
amongst civilised nations. With the jacobins it is 
remarkable, that divorce is not only a regular 
head, but it has the post of honour. It occupies 
the first place in the list. In the three first months 
of the year 1793, the number of divorces in that 
city amounted to 562. The marriages were 1785; 
so that the proportion of divorces to marriages 
was not much less than one to three; a thing 

unexampled, 
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anexamjded, I believe, among mankind. I caused 
an inquiry to be made at Doctor^s Commons, con* 
earning the number of divorces ; and found, that 
all the divorce8,( which, except by special act of par* 
liament, are separations, and not proper divorces) 
did not amount in all those courts, and in an hun^ 
dred years, to much more than one fifth of those 
that passed, in the single city of Paris, in thixje 
months. I followed up the inquiry relative to 
that city through several of the subsequent months 
until I was tired, and found the proportions still 
the same. Since then I have heard that they have 
declared for a revisal of these laws : but I know of 
nothing done. It appears as if the contract that 
renovates the world was under no law at alK 
From this we may take our estimate of the havock 
that has been made through all the relations of 
life. With the jacobins of France, vague inter- 
course is without reproach ; marriage is reduced 
to the vilest concubinage ; children are encouraged 
to cut the throats of their parents ; mothers are 
taught that tenderness is no part of their charac- 
ter ; and to demonstrate tlieir attachment to their 
party, that they ought to make no scruple to rake 
with their bloody hands in the bowels of iin^m 
who came from their own. 

To all this let us join the practice of canni^ 
holism, with which, in the proper terms, and with 

Vol. VIIL X tb« 
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the greatest truth, their several factions accuse eaidr 
^ther. By cannibali!4m» I mean their devouring; 
as a nutriment of their ferocity, some part of tlie 
bodies of those they have murdered ; their drinb 
ing the blood of their victims, and forcing the vie* 
iima themselves to drink the Mood of their kiti* 
Ured slaughtered before their faces. By canniba*' 
!ismi I mean riso to signify all their nameless, un^ 
manly, and abominable insults on the bodies of 
those they slaughter. 

As to those wbomr they suffer to die a natural 
death, they do not permit them to enjoy the last 
Consolations of mankind, or those rights of sepulf 
ture, wlHch indicate hope, and which mere nature 
has taught to mankind in all countries, to soothe 
the afflictions, aad to cover the tndrmity of mor«* 
tal condition* They disgrace men in the entry 
into life : they vitiate and enslave them through 
the whole course of it ; and they deprive them of 
all comiort at the conclusion of their dishonoured 
•nd depraved existence. Endeavouring to p^- 
aaade the people that tliey are ik) better tham 
beasts, the whole body of their institution tends t9 
siake them beasts of prey, furious and savage. Fof 
this purpose the active part of them is disciplined 
into a ferocity which has no parallel. To this fe^ 
focity there is jjoined not one of the rude, uofa«^ 
shiomd virtueff^ which accompany the vices, wher# 

the 
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the whole are left to ^w up together ia the 
rankness of uncultivated nature. But nothing it 
left to nature in their systems. 

The same discipline which hardens their hearts 
relaxes their m<^als. Whilst courts of justice 
were thrust out by revolutionary tribunals^ and 
silent churches were only the funeral monuments 
of departed religion^ there were no fewer than 
nineteen or twenty theatresi great and small, most 
of them kept open at the publick expence, and all 
of them crowded every night Among the gaunt^ 
hagard forms of famine and nakedness, amidst the 
yells of murder, the tears of affliction, and thecriea 
of despair, the song, the dance, the mimick scene, 
the bufToon laughter, went on as r^^larly as in 
the gay hour of festive peace. I haVe it from good 
authority, that under the scaffold of judidai mur'^ 
der, and the gaping planks that poured down 
blood on the spectators, the space was hired out for 
a shew of dancing dogs. I tliink, without con^ 
cert, we have made the very same remark on read-» 
ing some of their pieces, whidi being written fo^ 
other purposes, let us into a view of their social 
life. It struck us that the habits of Paris had no 
resemblance to the finished virtues, or to the pa* 
lished vice, and elegant, though not blameless lui'» 
ury, of the capital of a great empire. Their society 
was more like that of a den of outlaws upon a 
doubtful frontier ; of a lewd tavern for the revels 

N 9 and 
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and debauches of banditti, assassins, bravos, smiig- 
glers, and their more desperate paramours, mixed 
mill bombastick players, the refuse and rejected 
offal of strolling theatres, puffing out ill sorted 
verses about virtue, mixed with the licentious and 
blasphemous songs, proper to the brutal and hard- 
ened course of life belonging to that sort of 
wretches. This system of manners in itself is at 
war with all orderly and moral society, and is in 
its neighbourhood unsafe. If great bodies of that 
kind were any where established in a bordering ter- 
ritory, we should have a right to demand of their 
governments the suppression of such a nuisance. 
What are we to do if the government and the 
whole community is of the same description? Yet 
that government has thought proper to invite ours 
to lay by its unjust hatred, and to listen to the 
voice of humanity as taught by their example. 

The operation of dangerous and delusive first 
principles obliges us to have recourse to the true 
ones. In the intercourse between nations, we are 
apt to rely too much on the instrumental part. 
We lay too much weight upon the formality of 
treaties and compacts. We do not act much more 
wisely when we trust to the interests of men as 
guarantees of their engagements. The interests 
fre^qurntly tear to pieces the engagements : and the 
pa^siuns trample upon both. Entirely to trust to 
either^ is to disregard our own safety, or not to 

know 



know roankiod. Mea ave act tisd to amt jooajfir 
by papers aiid seak. They jine kd to msfOfciut: 'my 
resemblances, bj eoo^oniutie^ bj sysafMtjaK&. It 
is with natioDs as wiih iodirkhimls. Nothk^ is sa 
strong a tie of ami^ between natioD and nalioQ 
as correspoodeiKre io laws, customs^ manners^ and 
habits of lite. Tbey bave more Iban tbe force of 
treaties in themselves. Tbey are obligations writ* 
ten in the heart They approximate moi to men^ 
ivithout their knowledgje; and sometimes against 
their intentions. Tlie secret, unseen, but irnfra- 
gable bond of habitual intercourse, holds them 
together, even when their pervert^e and litigious 
nature sets them to equivocate, scuffle, and fight 
about the terms of their written obligations. 

As to war, if it be the means ot wrong and vio- 
lence, it is the sole means of justice amongst nations. 
Nothing can banish it from the world. They who 
say otherwise, intending to impose upon us, do 
90t impose upon themselves. But it is one of the 
greatest objects of human wisdom to mitigate th<jse 
evils which we are unable to remove. The confor- 
mity and analogy of which I speak, incapable like 
every thing else, of preserving perfect trust and 
tranquillity among men, has a strong tendency to 
facilitate accommodation, and to produce a gene- 
rous oblivion of the rancour of tlieir qoarreU* 
With this similitude, peace is more of peace, and 
iprar is less of war. I will go ftutben There li^ve 

hem 
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been periods of time in which communilies^ appa* 
rently in peace with each other, have been more 
perfectly separated than, in latter times, many na- 
tions in Europe hare been in the course of long 
and bloody wars. The cause must be sought in 
the shnilitude throughout £uro))e of religton, laws, 
and manners. At bottom, these are all the same. 
The writers on publicic law have often called this 
aggregate of nations a commonwealth. They had 
reason. It is virtually one great state having the 
same basis of general law ; with some diversity of 
provincial customs and local establishments. The 
nations of Europe have had the very sa^he christian 
religion, agreeing in the fundamental parts, vary-v 
ing a little in the ceremonies and in the subordi^ 
nate doctrines. The whole of the polity and ceco* 
nomy of every country in Europe has been derived 
from the same sources. It was drawn from the 
old Germdnick or Gothick custumary; from the 
feudal institutions which must be considered as an 
emanation fronfi that custumary; and the whole bat 
been improved and digested into system and disci* 
pline by the Roman law. From hence arose the 
several orders, with or without a monarch (which 
are called states) in every European eountrj; ^ 
strong traces of which, where monarchy predomi* 
nated, were never wholly extinguished or merged 
in despotism. In the few places where monarcbj 
was cast off, the spirit of European* monarchy was 

still 
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flail left. Those coantries suli continoed countries 
of states ; that is, of classes, orders, aad disUnu^ 
tioDs such as bad before subsisted, or nearly sa« 
Indeed the force and fbroi of the institution called 
atatea. continued in greater perfection in those rc^ 
publican communities then under monHrchies. 
From all those sources arose a system of manners 
and of education which was nearly similar in all 
this quarter of the globe ; and which soflenedi 
blended, and harmonized the colours of the wholet 
There was little difference in the form of the uni- 
versities for the education of their youth, whether 
with regard to faculties, to sciences, or to the more 
liberal and elegant kinds of erudition. From 
this resemblance in the modes of intercourse, and 
in the whole form and fashion of life, no citizen 
of Europe could be altogether an exile in any part 
of it. There was nothihg more than a pleasing 
variety to recreate and instruct the mind ; to en- 
j^cb die imagination ; and to meliorate the heart* 
When a man travelled or resided for healthy piea« 
sffire, bci£4aes» or necessity^ from bis own country^ 
be never felt himself quite abroad* 

Tlie whole body of this Hew scheme of manners 
in support of the new scheme €f politicks, I con- 
aUdet as a strong and decisive proof of determined 
aosbitioii and systematick bostittty* I defy the 
most le&iing iog^uity to invent any other cause 
fer t)ie totai d^Mtftore oi tbe jacobin republick 

f/o«a 
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from every one of the ideas and usages, religibus, 
legal, moral, or social, 6? this civilized world, and 
for her tearing herself from its communion with 
such studied violence, but from a formed resolution 
of keeping no terms with that world. It has not 
been, as has been falsely and insidiously repre- 
sented, that these miscreants had only broke with 
their old government. They made a schism with 
the whole universe, and that schism extended to 
almost every thing great and small. For one, I 
wish, since it is gone thus far, that the breach had 
been so complete, as to make all intercourse im- 
practicable; but partly by accident, partly by de- 
sign, partly ffom the resistance of the matter, 
enough is left to preserve intercourse, whilst amity 
is destroyed or corrupted in its principle. 

This violent breach of the community of Eu- 
rope, we must conclude to have been made (even 
if they had not expressly declared it over and over 
again) either to force mankind into an adoption 
of their system, or to live in perpetual enmity with 
a community the most potent we have ever known. 
Can any person imagine, that in offering to man- 
kind this desperate alternative, there is no indica- 
tion of a hostile mind, because men in possession of 
the ruling authority are supposed to have a right 
to act without coercion in their own territories? 
As to the right of men to act any where according 
to their pleasure, without any moral tie, no. 5ucl> 

right 



right esisls. Men mrc never in a st^ir of ^:(>/^7 m« 
dependence of each oilier. It t$ not tlvc coixlttion 
of our nature: nor is it oonceivahlc )ki^ anv imm 
can pursue a considerable course' of action vrithout 
its bavinj; some eiiect upon others : or, of conr^e^ 
without producing some degree of resi|>onsibility for 
his conduct The ^tuations in which men rcia* 
tively stand produce tl)e rules and principles of that 
re${)onsibility, and aftbrd directions to prudence in 
exacting it 

Distance of place docs not extinguinh the duties 
or tlie rights of men ; but it olten renders their 
exercise impracticable. The same circtunstancu of 
distance renders the noxious eiiccts of an evil sys*' 
tern in any community less pcrniciouH. Hut tlieru 
are situations where this difficulty docs not occur; 
and in which, therefore, these duties arc obligatory, 
und these rights are to be asserted. It has cvnr 
been the method of publick jurists to draw a great 
part of the analogies on which they form the law 
of nations, from the principles of law which prevail 
in civil community. Civil laws arc not all of them 
merely positive. Those which are rather cimciii' 
sions of legal reason, than matters of statutabb 
provbion, belong to universal equity^ ami are mtU 
versally applicable. Almost tlie whole ifta^tmim^ 
law is such. There is a Law of NeighbfmrtuMd 
which does not leave a man perfectly triMter in% hi» 
iTifu ground. When a neigbbcmr secfn n€W i^tUufn^ 

ill 
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in the nature of a nuisance, set op at bid doDf, bd 
has a right to represent it to Ibe judge ; who, on his 
part, has a right to order the work to be staid ; Or ii 
established, to be removed* On this head the pa^ 
rent law is express and clear ; und has made marty 
wise provisions, which, without destroying, regulate 
and restrain the right of ownership, by the right of 
vicinage. No inrwvaiicm is permitted that may re^ 
dound, even secondarily, to the prejudice of a 
neighbour. The whole doctrine of that importaot 
head of prstorian law, ^^ De novi operu nunda^ 
^ tioncj' is founded on the prtneiple, that no new 
use should be made of a maw^s private liberty of 
operating upon his private property, from whence 
a detriment may be justly apprehended by his neigh-* 
bour. This law of denunciation is pros{)ectJve. It 
is to anticipate what is called damnum infeetum^ or 
damnum nondum factumy tliat is a damage justly ap* 
prehended but not actually done. Even bdore it 
is clearly known, whether tlie innovation be da« 
mageable or not, the judge is competent to issue a 
prohibition to hmovate, uutil ihe point can be de« 
termined. Thb prompt hiteriereuce is grounded 
OD principles favourable to both parties. It is pre- 
ventive of mischief diificuit to be repaired, and of 
ill blood difficult to be softened* The rule of law, 
therefore, which comes before the evil, is amongst 
Idle very best parts: ^f equity, and justifies the 
prottiptness^ of the remedy ; iMpca'use, as' it is well 
7 observed, 
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observed. Res danmi in feet i celeritatein desiderat et 
periculasa est dilatio. This right of denunciation 
does not hold, when things continue, however in* 
conveniently to the neighbourliood, according to 
the antient mode* For there is a sort of presump- 
tion against novelty, drawn out of a deep conside- 
ration of human nature and human affairs; and the 
maxim of jurisprudence is well laid down, Vetustas 
pro lege semper habetur. 

Such is the law of civil vicinity. Now whore 
there is no constituted judge, as between indepen- 
dent states there is not, the vicinage itself is the 
natural judge. It is, preventively, the assertor of 
its own rights, or remedially, their avenger. Neigh- 
bours are presumed to take cognisance of each 
others acts. " Vkiniy 'oicinorum facia prestemtmtur 
*^ scire.'' This principle, which, like the rest, is as 
true of nations, as of individual men, has bestowed 
on the grand vicinage of Europe, a duty to know; 
and a right to prevent, any capital innovation 
which may amount to the erection of a dangerous 
nuisance *. Of the importance of that innovation, 
and the mischief of that nuisance, they are, to be 



* '^ This state of thingi cannot exist io France without io« 
'' volviog all the surroundiog iK>werf in one coaman dao^r^ 
'* without giving them the right, withoat imposing it on them 
'^ as a duty, to stop the progress of an evil which attacks the 
" fundamental principles by which mankind is unitedjn civil 
^ society/' DeclaiatioD, ffftk Oct. 1795. 
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^ure, bound to ju(];i;c not litigiously : but it is in 
their competence to judge. They have unitornoly 
acted on this right What in civil society is a 
ground of action, in politick society is a ground 
of war. But the exercise ol th^t competent juris- 
diction is a matter of moral prudence. As suits in 
civil society, so war in the political must ever be a 
matter of great deliberation* It is not this or that 
particular proceeding, picked out here and there, 
as a subject of quarrel, that will do. There roust 
be an aggregate of mischief. There must be marks 
of deliberation ; there must be traces of design ; 
tliere must be indications of malice ; there must 
be tokens of ambition. There must be force in 
the body where they exist ; there must, be energy 
in the mind. When all these circumstances com-» 
bined, or the important parts of them, the duty of 
the vicinity calls for the exercise oi its competence; 
and the rules of prudence do not restrain, but de- 
mand it. 

In describing the nuisance erected by so pestilen- 
tial a manufactory, by the construction of so infa- 
mous a brothel, by digging a night-cellar for such 
thieves, murderers, and house-breakers, as never in- 
fested the world, I am so far from aggravating, that 
I have fallen infmitely short of the evil. No man 
who has attended to the particulars of what has 
been done in France, and combined them with 
the principles there asserted^ can possibly doubt it^ 

When 



When t compare with this great cause of nations, 
the trifling points of honour, the still more con- 
temptible points of interest, the light ceremonies^ 
and undefinable punctilios, the disputes about pre** 
cedency, the lowering or the hoisting of a sail, the 
dealing in a hundred or two of wild cat-skins on 
the other side of the globe, which have often kin* 
died up the flames of war between nations, I stand 
astonished at those persons, who do not feel a to 
sentment, not more natural than politick, at the 
atrocious insults that this monstrous cooipound 
offers to the dignity of every nation, and who 
are not alarmed with what it threatens to their 
safety. 

I have therefore been decidedly ofopiiiion, ^iiii 
our declaration at Whitehall, in tiie begiruiing <A 
this war, that the vicinage oi Europe iiad not 4mly 
a right, but an indispeosabie duty, and an exigent 
interest, to denunciate this new w<jrk before it liMd 
produced the danger we have so sorely felt, and 
which we shall long feel. The example of what if 
done by France is too tfoportant shA td IjAve a vast 
and extensive influence ; and lliat exan^ple backed 
with its power, must bear willi great force on those 
who are near it ; especially on fiio^ who shall re* 
cog^be the pretended nepuUick on the prindpie 
upon «hich it now ^tax>ds. It is not an old stxuc* 
tare which you have found as it is^ aaui are not to 
dbpute of tbe origtnai end s&d design with whkh 

it 
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it had been so fashioned. It is a recent wrong, and 
can plead no prescription. It violates Uie rights 
upon which not only the community of France, 
but those on which all commutiities are founded. 
The principles on which they proceed are general 
principles^ and are as true in England as in any 
other country. They who (though with the purest 
intentions) recognise the authority of these regi- 
cides and robbers upon principle, justify there acts^ 
and establish them as precedents. It is a question 
not between France and England. It is a ques* 
tion between property and forces The property 
claims ; and its claim has been allowed. The pro- 
perty of the nation is the nation. They who mas- 
sacre, plunder, and expel the body of the proprie- 
tary, are murderers, and robbers. The state^ iit 
its essence^ must be moral and just : and it may be 
sOy though a tyrant or usurper should be accidents 
ally at the head of it. This is a thing to be la-> 
mented : but this notwithstanding, the body of the 
commonwealth may remain in all its integrity and 
be perfectly sound in its composition. The present 
case is different. It is not a revolution in Govern- 
ment. It is not the victory of party over party. 
It is a destruction and decomposition of the whole 
society ; which never can be made of right by any 
faction, however powerful^ nor witliout terrible 
consequences to all about it, both in the act and in 
the example. This pretended republick is founded 

in 



)Q crimes, and etisis by wtpe^ utd robbefv; umI 
wrong aod robbery, £ir firom a title to aoy thin^ 
is war w^b maDldiML To be at peace iiiUi ioi>- 
bery is to be an accomplice with it. 

Mere locality does not constitute a body poU-> 
tick. Had Cade and his gang gpt possession of 
Xx)odon, they would not have been the lord mayor, 
iddenpen, and common council. Tue body poli* 
tick of France exist^ in the majesty of its throne; 
in the digqity of its nobility ; in tlie honour of its 
gentry : in tiie sanctity of its clergy ; in the reve-^ 
rence of its magistracy ; in the weight and consi* 
deration due to its landed property in the several 
bailliages ; in the respect due to its moveable suU-> 
atance represented by the corporations of the king* 
dom. All thcs^ particular moUcula united, form 
llie groat mass of what is truly the body politick 
in all countries. They are so many deposits and 
receptacles of Justice ; because they can only exist 
by jMStice. Nation is a moral e33encei not a geo* 
graphical arrangement^ or a denomination of th^i 
pomenclator. France, though out of her tcrri* 
torial possession, exists ; because tl>e sole possibly 
claimant, I mean the proprietary, and tlie govern^ 
ment to which the proprietary adheres, exists and 
claims. God forbid, that if you were expelled 
from your house by ruffians and assassins, that I 
should c^U the material walls, doors and windows 
qf '^. — ^-r-, the antient and honourable family of 

■■» ■ . Am I to transfer to the intruders, who, 

not 
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not content to turn you out naked to the world, 
would rob you of your very name; all the esteem 
ahd respect I owe to you? The regicides in France 
are not France. France is out of her bounds, but 
the kingdoni is the same. 

To illustrate my opinions 6n thi^ sbbjecl, let \li 
suppose a case, whichj after what has happened, we 
cannot think absolutely impossible, through the au« 
gury is to be abominated, and the event deprecated 
with our most ardent prayers. Let us suppose the*), 
that our gracious sovereign was sacrilegiously mur- 
dered ; his exemplary queen, at the head of the ma- 
tronage of this land, murdered in the same manner; 
that those princesses whose beauty and modest cJe^ 
gance are the ornaments of the country, and whd 
are the leaders and patterns of the ingenuous youth 
of their sex, were put to a cruel and ignominious 
death, with hundreds of oi hers, mothers and daugh- 
ters, ladies of th(* first distinction; — that the prince 
of Wales and tlie duke of York, princes the hope add 
pride of the nation, with all their brethren, were 
forced to fly from the knives of assassins — that the 
whole body of our excellent clergy were either mas- 
sacred or robbed of all, and transported-— the Gbris^ 
tian'religion, in all its denominations, forbidden' and 
persecuted ; the law totally, fundamentally, and in 
all its parts destroyed— the judges put to death by 
revolutionary tribunals—the peers and commonf^ 
robbed to tbe last acre of their estates ; masSacred 

it 
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exile and in begguy — tibaX the wbofe biMfed pfo- 
perty sbouM sbare the tctj same ftte — that efcij 
military and naval oflfeer of boDOor and nnk, al» 
most to a man, sboold be placed in Ibe same de* 
scription of coofiscatioa and exile — tbat tbe pria- 
cipal merchants and bankers shoold be drawn oot, 
as from an hen-coop, for slaughter — that the dti- 
sens of our greatest and most flourishing cities^ 
when the hand and the machinery of the hangman 
were not found sufficient, should have been cot> 
lected in the public squares, and massacred by 
thousands with cannon ; — if three hundred thou* 
sand others should have been doomed to a situatioQ 
worse than death in noisome and pestilential pri- 
sons ; — ^in such a case, is it in the fietction of robbers 
I am to look for my country ? Would this be the 
England that you and I, and even strangers, ad* 
mired, honoured, loved, and cherished? Would 
not the exiles of England alone be my government 
and my fellow citizens ? Would not their places of 
refuge be my temporary country ? Would not all 
my duties and all my affections be there and there 
only ? Should I consider myself as a traitor to my 
country, and deserving of death, if I knocked at the 
door and heart of every potentate in Chrbtendom 
to spooour my friends, and to avenge them on tbeif 
enemies ? Could I, in any ti-ay, shew myself mor^ 
a patriot ? What should I think of those poten* 
tales who insulted tiieir suffering brethren; wha 
Vol- VIIL O treated 
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treated them as vagrants, or at least as mendicants ; 
and could find no allies, no frknds, but in rrgi. 
cide murderers and robbers ? What ouglft I to 
think and feel, if being geograpliers instead of 
kings, they recognised the desolated cities, the 
wasted fields, and the rivers polluted with blood> of 
this geouietrical measurement, as tbe honourable 
member of Europe, called England ? In that con- 
dition what should we think of Sweden, Denmark^ 
or Holland, or whatever power afforded us a chur- 
lish and treacherous hospitality, if they should in- 
vite us to join the standard of our king, our laws^ 
and our religion, if they should give us a direct 
promise of protection — if after all this, taking ad« 
vantage of our deplorable situation, which left us 
no choice, tbey were to treat us as the lowest and 
vilest of all mercenaries? If they were to send us 
far from the aid of our king, and our suffering 
country, to squander us away in the most pestilen- 
tial climates for a venal enlargement of their own 
territories, for the purpose of trucking them, wiien 
obtained, with those very robbers and murderers 
they had called upon us to oppose with our blood? 
What would be our sentiments, if in that miserable 
service we were not tobe considered either es Eng- 
lish, or as Swedes, Dutch, Danes, but as outcasts 
of the human race ? Whilst we were lighting tbo«6 
battles of their interest, and as their Soldiers, bow 
should we Mi H we were to be excluded from 

all 
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all their cartels ? How must we feel> if the prkie 
and iow er of the English nobility aod geniry, whoc 
migbt escape the pestilential cliaie, and the dd« 
Touring sword, should, if taken prisoners, be do- 
fivercd over as rebel subjects^ to be condemned ag 
rebels, as traitors, as the vilest of all criminals^ by 
tribunals formed of Maroon negro slaves, covered 
over with the blood of their masters, who were made 
free and organized into judges, for their robberies 
and murders ^ What should we feel under this 
rniiuman, insulting, and barbarous protection of 
Muscovites, Swedes or lIoHanders? Should we not 
obtest Heaven, and whatever justice there is yet on 
earth ? Oppression makes wise men mad ; but the 
distemper is still the madness of the wise, which is 
better than the sobriety of fools. The cry is the 
voice of sacred misery, exalted, not into wild ravin^^ 
but into the sanctified phrenzy of prophecy and in* 
spiration — in' that bitterness of soul, in that indig-* 
nation of suffering virtue, in* that exaltation of 
despair, woukl not pei%ecoted English loyalty cry 
out, with an awful warning voice, and denounce 
fte destruction that waits on monarchs, who con- 
sider fidelity to them as the moat degrading of all 
vices ; who suffer it to be punished as the most nbo- 
minable of all crimes; and who have no respect 
but for rebels, traitors, regicides, iwA iurioiis ut-i^ro 
slaves, whose crimes have broke tht^ir chains.*' 
Would not this warm lanmiaiie of hii^li iudiir'^'J-* 
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tion have more of sound reason in it» RK)re of real 
ftfiectiony more of true attachment^ than aU the 
lullabies of flatterers, who would hush monarcbs 
to sleep in the arms of death ? Let them be well 
convinced, that if ever this example should prevail 
in its whole extenti it will have its full operadoa 
Whilst kings stand firm on their base, thou^ under 
ihat base there is a sure-wrought mine, there will 
not be wanting to their levees a single person of 
those who are attached to their fortune, and not 
to their persons or cause : but hereafter none wiU 
support a tottering throne. Some will fly for fear 
of being crushed under the ruin ; some will join 
in making it They will seek in the destructioB 
of royalty, fame, and power, and wealth, and tht 
homage of kings, with Rcubel, with Camatf with 
RcodUerCf and with the Merlins and the TiUlienSy 
rather than suffer exile and beggary with theCondSs, 
or theBroglhs, the Cast ries^ the D'Avrais, the Ser* 
rcntSf the Cazalis^ and the long line of loyal^ suf* 
fering patriot nobility, or to be butchered with the 
oracles and the victims of the laws, the D'Orme^ 
som, the nEspremenils, and the Malesheria. This 
example we shall give, if instead of adhering to out 
fellows in a cause which is an honour to us all, we 
abandon the lawful government and lawful cor-^ 
porate body of France, to hunt for a shameful and 
ruinous fraternity, with this odious usurpation tbst 
disgraces civilized society and the human race. 

And 



And is Aen example nothing? It is every tiling. 
Example is the school of mankind^ and they will 
learn at no other. This war is a war i^punst that 
example. It is not a war for Louis the eighteenth, 
or even for the property, virtue, fidelity of France. 
It is a H-ar for George the third, for Francis the 
second, and for all the dignity, property, honour^ 
virtue, and religion of England, of Germany, and 
of all nations. 

I know that all I have said of the systematick 
unsociability of this new-invented species of repub- 
lick, and the impossibility of preserving peac^ is 
answered by asserting that the scheme of manners, 
morals, and even of maxims and principles of state, 
is of no weight in a question of peace or war be* 
tween communities. This doctrine is supported by 
example. The case of Algiers is cited, with an 
hint, as if it were the stronger case. I should take 
no notice of this sort of inducement, if I had found 
it only where first it was. I do not want respect 
for those from whom I first heard it— »but having 
no controversy at present with them, I only think 
it not amiss to rest on it a little, as I find it adopted 
with much more of the same kind, by several of 
those on whom such reasoning had formerly made 
no apparent impression. If it biid no force to pre- 
irent us fit)m submitting to this necessary war, it 
fomishes no better ground for our ipakHUg cm un- 
liecessary find ruinous peace. 

This 
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Tbis analogical argument drawji (torn the fase 
of Algim would lead u« a good way. Iheiact 
is, we ourselves with a little coven others mone di« 
rectly, pay a tribute to the republick of Algiers. 
Is it meant to reooDcile u» to tt^e payment of a 
tiibuic to the Frendi repAibiick? That this, willi 
other things more ruinous^ will |3e demanded i)er€* 
after, I little doubt; but for the prciK^nt, this wlU 
not be avowed — though our minds are to ibe grsi* 
dually prepared for it. In truthi the arguments 
from this case are worth little, even to those wha 
iQ)prove the buying an Algcrine forbearantce of 
piracy. There are many things which -nDen do iK)t 
approve, that they must do to avoid a, greater evih 
To argue from thence, that they are to act in tht 
sanoeinanner in all cases, is turnin<^ necessity into 
a law. Upon what is matter of prudence, the an* 
tgument concludes the contrary way. Because we 
jbave done one humiliating act, m e ongbt, with ii^ 
^nite caution, to admit more acts of the same na^ 
^ure, lest humiliation should become our habitual 
iitate. Matters of prudence are under ibe Ao^ 
loion of circumstances, and not of logical, anak^ea* 
It is absurd to, take it otherwise* 

I, for one, do more than doufbt the policy of tlais 
Jciud of convention with Algiers^ On ibose Who 
«think as I do, the argument ad kemmm can make 
no sort of impression. I know something of th^ 
constitution and compositioBX>f ibis very extraordi' 

nary 
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pafy republick. It has a constitution, I admit, simi- 
lar to the present tumultuous military tyranny of 
France, by which an handful of obscure ruffians 
domineer over a fertile country, and a brave people; 
For the composition, too, I admit the Algerine 
community resembles that of France; being formed 
out of the very scum, scandal, disgrace, and pest of 
the Turkish Asia. The grand seignior, to disbur- 
then the country, suffers the dey to recruit, in bis 
dominions, the corps of janisaries, or asaphs, which 
form the directory and council of elders of the 
African republick one and indivisible* But not* 
withstanding this resemblance, which I allow, I 
never shall so far injure the janisarian republick of 
Algiers, aa to put it in comparison for every sort of 
crime, turpitude, and oppression with the jacobin 
republick of Paris. There is no question with me 
to which of the two I should choose to be a neigh- 
bour or a subject But situated as 1 am, I am in 
no danger of becoming to Algiers eitlier the one 
or the other. It is not so in my relation to the 
atheistical &maticks of France. I am their neigh- 
boQr ; I may become their subject Have the gen- 
tlemeo who borrowed this happy parallel^ no idea 
of the different conduct to be held with regard to 
the very same evil at an immense distance, and 
when it is at your door ? when its power is erK.»r« 
mous, as when it is comparatively as ieeble as its 
distance is remote? when diere is a barrier of 

language 
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language and usages, which prevents corruptxm 
through certain old correspondences and babitudeSf 
from the contagion of the horrible novelties that 
are introduced into every thing else ? I can con- 
template^ without dread, a royal or a national tyger 
on the borders of Pegu. I can look at him, with 
an easy curiosity, as prisoner within bars in the 
menagerie of tlie tower. But if^ by habeas corpus, 
or otherwise, he was to come into the lobby of the 
house of commons whilst your door was open, any 
of you would be more stout than wise, who would 
not gladly make your escape out of the back win- 
dows. I certainly should dread more from a wild 
cat in my bed-chamber, than from all the lions that 
roar in the desarts behind Algiers. But in this pa^ 
rallel it is the cat that is at a distance, and the lions 
and tygers that are in our anti-chambers and our 
lobbies. Algiers is not near ; Algiers is not power* 
ful; Algiers is not our neighbour; Algiers is not 
infectious. Algiers, whatever it may be, is an old 
creation ; and we have good data to calculate all 
^he mischief to be apprehended from it. When 
I find Algiers transferred (o Calais, I will tell you 
what I think of that point In the mean time, the 
case qupted from tlie Algeriqe reports, will not 
apply as autliority. We shall put it out of courl; 
and so far as tl^at goes, let the counsel for the ja^ 
cobin peace take nothing by their motion.. . 
When we vpted, as you and I did, wiUi, many 

more 
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XBore whom yoa and I respect and love^to resist 
this enemy, we were provkfing for dangers that 
were direct, home, pres^ng, and not remote, con« 
tingent, uncertain, and formed upon loose analogies. 
We judged of the danger with which we were 
menaced by jacobin France, from the whole tenour 
of her conduct; not from one or two doubtful or 
detached acts or expressions. I not only concurred 
in the idea of combining with Europe in this war; 
but to the best of my power even stimulated minis* 
ters to that conjunction of interests and of efforts* 
I joined them with all my soul, en the principles 
contained in that |imD|y vod masterly state-paper, 
which I have. two or thcee times referred to^, and 
may still more frequently beieafier* The diploma* 
tick collection never was niore eqridied than with 
this piece. Tti^ histonck £pcU justify everjr stroke 
of the piaster^ /' Thus paioten write tlieir names 
•* at Ca" 

Various persons may conomr in the Mtimt mtm^ 
pare on vaiious pounds. Tbqr may be farioM^ 
without being contrary to, or exeiume of eadi 
Other. I ^atm^ the insolent, miproroked ag- 
jgresskm of the r^pdde, upon oor ally of Holland, 
# good ground of war, I think bis maaifeat attempt 
to overturn the balance of Europe, a fffod gromi 
of war. As a good gmmd of war, I coMider 
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moath of legal authority, is, I may fairly say, fm* 
iistible. 

I admit that reason of state will not, in many 
eircumstances, permit the disclosure of the true 
ground of a publick proceeding. In that case 
iilence id manly and it is wise. It is fair to call for 
trust when the principle of reason itself suspends 
its publick use. I take the distinction to be this : 
The ground of a particular measure, making a 
part of a plan, it is rarely proper to divulge ; all 
the broader grounds of policy on which the ge- 
neral plaq is to be adopted, ought as rarely to be 
concealed. They who have net the whole cause 
before them, call them politicians, call them peo* 
pie, call them what you will, are no judges. The 
difficulties of the case, as well as its fair side, ought 
to be presented. This ought to be done; and it is 
ril that can be done. When we have our true 
situation distinctly presented to us, if then we re- 
solve with a blind and headlong violence^ to resist 
the admonitions of our friends, and to cast our- 
selves into the hands of our potent and irrecon- 
cileable foes, then, and not till then, the minislen 
stand acquitted before God and man, for whatever 
may come. 

Lamenting as I do, that the matter has not had 
so full and fSree a discussion as it requires, I mean 
to ondit wftie of the points whicli seem to me ^ne- 

cessar^ 



meat which is fir ater Id ABatte ttic imt «Mt tftt 
fiftteaf Europe. Inlh^CMnEpiMBfcii^^f lilMC. 
I shall iiave the boaoar l» Jiiiniw » jimi, 1 00^ 
pose the folkmiof tfamimm m ymf mmmm 
thou^t:~L Wksdnr Ih pwfei < jlw ^MsH^ 

stands for a gofemnnt fli FiMKKV >kit •uAb «» up 

peace aad war afiwto Ike Mii^ifcMHi 

»^r ?n f ff diffisrairt. Ams the ittnsut^ 

that formerly pretaiU is that cMwerf i««-^ Vili^ 

ther that sjfsteui, iupperinig iH fiew kmrik- ik^ 

to tbem^pecaliir to itelf ?-hS. WlM«barthw^ iie^ 
been latBlysocha chany ie ErarMRj ps 1^ jillar 
the nature of its ayfteaii^ i«r its ^fiaot n^wiiatbor 
powers?-^. Wlietfier waof 4>ubikk ikytontJOBSAar 
cngagemeoti exiii; Qolbe|iertiil^tlK«iUediWiie0^ 
which stand m the weji^e taeaty <tf peM^ mbiek 
s^upposes the riglit aa4 cpfufirms ^ i»ovipr ^liii# 
i^gidde £M:tiaii io fi«a0e^--jf* Whi^tb^^Me^f 
the other powen of £4irope wiU be with mfi^l» 
e^ch other, and tlKir €Qhoie^, oo the <<?odjii»ftK 
Qf a regpdde peace?'-^. Whether we m^ 4rk¥^m 
to the a b solute neoeasily oi mmkk^ that JmmI o^ 
peace? 

These heads idwq/my wM ^mh^i^ us to mai^ 
the applicatioo of the aeveral matters of ikct and 
topicks of argumeot, that occur in tais vast dis- 
cussioc^ to certain fi^^ principles I do not' 

mean 
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flnedn toamftne myself to theofritr ki uriooh th^ 
iland* I sbtli cliscut^ them in such a manoer aa 
ibali appear to me the^ beat adapted ibr sbeniiig 
their inutisal bearings and relations; Ueie tbeo I 
cboae the pubiiek matter of my letter ; but beferct 
I have doilei let me^^py one wn^ in . apeioggf isxt 
•lyself. 

In wishing thit nominal peace not' to be prBci*^ 
pita/tod^ I am sure no man living. » less dnpoiadi 
to bkime the present miaistry than I am. Some^ 
any oldest friends, (and I wish I could aay; it a6 
more of them) malce a part in that mmistiry. There 
are some indeed, "^ whom my dim eyes in vain exr 
^ plore/' la my mind, a greater calamity ciaiidl 
not have fallen on the publick tiian tbe esiclusioili 
ci oaQ of thenu But I drive away thatf with other 
melancholy thouji^bts. A great deal ought t0 be 
aatd upon that subject or nothing. As to the dis* 
tinguished persons to whom my friends who re-^ 
main are joined, if the benefits, nobly and generausljf^ 
conferred, cmght to procure good wishes, they are 
entitled to my best vows ; and they have them alL 
They have administered to me the only eonsokition 
lam capable of receiving, which is to know that 
no individual will suffer by my thirty years service 
to the .puHic. If things should give us the com- 
parative happiness of a struggle, I shall be found, F 
was going^ to say fighting, (that would be ibdish) 
bttt dying by the side of A|r. Pitt. I must add, 

* that 
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that if wagibiag defeostre m our domestick system 
cao pombLy save us from tbe disastersof a regicide 
peac^ be is tiie aum Id save us If die fioanceB m 
siidi a casecan be repaired, be is tbe ana to repak 
tbem. If 1 sboold lameotany of bis aels, kisoidy 
vbea ti^ey appear to me to bave ao loenbtaace 
to acts of bis. Bat let biai not bave a coofideoce 
ia biaiset^ wlHcb bo buBMui abilities can varraot. 
His abilities are fiilly equal (and that is to s^ 
nnicb for any man) to tbose which are opposed to 
inuL Bnt if we look to bim as our security 
against the consequences of a re^^cide peace, 1^ 
us lie assured, that a regicide peace and a consti- 
totional mioistry are terms that will not agree. 
With a regicide peace the king cannot long have 
a minister to serve bim, nor the minister a king to 
serve* Iftne Great Disposer, in reward of the rcH^ 
and the private virtues of our sovereign, should 
call^him from the calamitous spectacles, which wiU 
attend a state of aipity with regicide, his successor 
will surely $ee them, uirfess the same Providence 
^eatly anticipates the course of nature. Think* 
ing thus (and not, as I conceive, on light grounds) 
I dare not &ifiter the reigning sovereign nor any 
minister he has or can have, nor bis successor ap- 
parent, nor any of those who may be called to 
serve him, with what appears to me a fiotlse state of 
tbeir situation. We caonot have them and tbist 
peace togedier. 

I do 
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I do not forget that there had beeb a consider^ 
able difference betiveea several of our friendly 
(with my insignificant self) and the great man at 
the head of ministry, in an early stage of these dss- 
cussions. But I am sure there was a period in 
mbkh we agreed better in the danger of a jaeobin 
mistence in France, At one time he and ail Eu- 
rope seem to feel it. But why am not I con* 
verted with so many great powers, and so many 
great ministers? It is because I am old and slow.— • 
I am in this year, 1796, only where all tibe powers 
of Europe were in 1 793* I cannot move ^ith this 
precession of the equinoxes, which is preparing for 
US the return of some very old, I am afraid no 
gpldensera, or the commencement of some new ssra 
that must be denominated from some new metid* 
In this crisis I must hold my tongue, or I must speak 
with freedom. Faishood and delusion are allowed 
in no. case whatever : but as in the exercise of all 
the virtues, there is an OBConomy of truth* It b a 
iort of temperance, by which a man speaks trutti 
with measure tliat be may speak it the longer. But 
as the Sftme rules do not hold in all cases—^bat 
would be right for you, who may presume on a 
series of years before you, would have no sense for 
me, who cannot, without absurdity, calculate on 
six months of life. What I say, I mu$t say at once»: 
"Whatever I write is in its nature testamentary. It 
may have the weakness but it has the ain<^ity of 
S a dying 



a %ing declaration. For the few days I have to 
linger hei'e, I ara removed completely from the 
<busy scene of the w&rld; biK I hold myself to be 
stHl d'esponsible lor every thing that I have done 
whilst I continue on the place of action. If the 
rawest Tyro m politicks has been influenced by the 
authority of my grey hairs, and led by any thing 
an my speeches, or my writings, ?lo enter into tliis 
war, he has a right to cail upon .me to know why 
I have changed my opimons, or why, wlien those 
I voted with, have adopted better notions, I per 
severe in exploded errour? 

When I seem not to ftcqinesoe in the acts of 
' those I respect in every degree short of superstition, 
I am obliged to give my reasons fully. I cannot 
6et my authority egaio^ their authority. But to 
«xert reason is not to rexrak against authority. 
Reason and authority do aot move in the same 
parallel. That reasoa is an mmcM curue who 
spealcs ikpianoy aot pro triiimaU. it is a friend 
who makes aa useful suggestion to the court, with- 
out questioning its jurisdiction Whilst he ac- 
knowledges its competence, be promotes its effi- 
4:iency. I shall pursue the plan I have chalked i^zt 
in my letters that follow this. 
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Genitts affd CMaracttr of Ihe Fi^ch ItwbfttrSM 
tf5 iV fiords ^thtt Natbni. 

MY DEAR siltj 

X QLDSED my &*st letter with seripiis nuttier^ 
Imijll tope it has employed your ibougbts* The 
system of peace muist have a reference id the 
system of the war. Ob that ground, I must there^ 
fore again irecal ybur mind to our original opi- 
nions, which time and events have hot taught me 
\o vary. 

My ideai atid itiy prindplie led me, in Uiis con- 
test, to encounter tVance, hot as a states but as 
k fisurtioh. The vast territorial extent of that 
country, its inimense population, its riches of pro- 
duction, its riches of commerce and convention—- 
the whole aggir^te mass of what, in ordinary 
cases, constitutes the force of a state, to me were 
but objects of s'ecbndal'y consideration. They 
faiight be balanced ; and ib^ have beeii often more 
ihan balanced. Great as these things are, they 
are not tvhat tt)ai:e tb^ faction formidable. It is 

the 
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the faction that makes them truly dreadful. Thirt 
faction is the evil spirit that possesses the body of 

France; that ipfbri^^'^l^ ¥V^i that stamps 
upon hs ambition, and upon all Hs pursuits, a 
tharacteristick mark, nKhioh strongly distkiguislies 
them from the same general passions, and the same 

nitics. It b 1tHt( ^\M'^ ' wlkJMb iR^pirai into them, 
a new, a pernlci^ous, a desolating activity. Cot^ 
stitutcd as France was ten years ago, it was not ia 
that Tratu'e to shake, to shatter, and to overwlielm 
Europe in the mamicr that we Ipehdct, i^si^df* 
struction. impends over thpse infatuated ffMUCti^ 
who, in the conflict with t}iis new and unrbeard-of 
power, proceed as if thieiy vvere ehgagi^d >n a war 
thit bore a resemblance to their former contest^: 
or that they cun make peace in the spirit of tbeir 
former arrangements of pa^^ifieation. Mere thf 
beaten path is tlie very reverse of the safe road. 

4s to me, I was always steadily of opinion, that 
this disorder was not in ils nature intermittent. I 
conceived that the conlcst once begun, could not 
be laid down again^ to be resumed at our discre* 
tion; but that our first struggle with this evil 
would also be our last. I never thought we could 
make peacQ with the system ; because it was nol 
for the sake of an object we pursued in rivalry with 
each other^ bt^t with the system itself that we were 
«t war. ^ As ( uniderstQod the matt^r^ w« wcsre at 

war 



vmr not with its coadoct, but with its etiitence ; 
convinced that its existence and ks hostility were 
tibe sa<ne» 

Tbe faction, is not local or telrritoriaL It is a' 
general eviL Where it least appears ia acdoi^ it 
is still fttU of life, in its ^eep it recruits its* 
atrengthy and prepares its exertiooL Its spirit lies 
deep in tbe corruption of our common nature; 
Tbe social order which restrains it, feeds it It 
exists in every coiuitfy irt Europe ; and among alt 
orders of men in every country, who look ep to 
France as to a commM bead. The e^utte is tiMre^ 
The circumference is the world of Europe where- 
iBver the race of Europe may be settled. Every 
inrbere else tbe fecsioa is mililaiit; in France it i^ 
tiri umphant in^ France is the bmk of deposit, and 
the bank of circulation^ of all the pernicioQB pritf- 
eiples diat are forming ioi every ^ate. It will be tf 
folly scarcely deserving of pity, and too mischiev- 
ous for contempt^ ta think of restraining it id 
any other country whiiat it is predonunant there. 
War, instead ai being tlie cause of its force, has 
suspended its operati(m^ It has given a reprieve^ 
at least to the christian world. 

The true nature of a jacobin war, in the begin- 
ning, was, by most of the Christian powers, felt, 
acknowledged, and even ia the most precise man«- 
ner declared. In the joint manifesto, published by 
tbe emperour and the king of Prussia, ou the 4th 

of 
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of August 1 79^, it is expressed in tke clearest ternHTf 
and on principles, which could not fatl| if they had 
adhered to them, of classing those monarchs witb 
the first benefactors of mankind. This manifesto 
was* poblishedi as they themselves express it^ 
*^ tor lay open to the present generation, m weMias 
to posterity, their motives, tlieir intentions^ and 
the disinterestedness of tliek personal ^ ws ; tak- 
ing up arms for the purpose of preserving social 
^' and poUlictti ovdcr amongst all civilized nations^ 
^^ and to secure to each state its religion, bappw 
'.' ness, in]depeBdencc^ territories!, a«id real tmh 
" stitution." — ** On this ground, they hoped that 
*^ all empires, and all states would be onam- 
^^ mous; and becoming the firm guardians of 
'^ the happiness of mankind, that they could not 
^' fail to unite their efforts to rescue a numerous' 
** nation from its own fury, to preserve Europe 
'^ from the return of barbarism, and the umverse 
" from the subversion and anarchy with which it 
'* was threatened." The wbote of that noble per- 
formance otrght to be read at the first meeting of 
any congress, wtiich may assemble for the purpose 
of pacification. In that piece '^ these powers ex- 
'' pressly renounce all views of personal af^ran- 
'' di^cment/' and confine themselves to objects 
worthy of so generous, so heroick, aiKl so perfectly 
wise and politick an enterprise. li was to the prki« 
ciples of this confederation and to no other, that 

wc 



we willed our sovereign and our countr jr to m« 
oede^ as a part cS the commonwealtii of £uit^ 
To these principles with some triflii^ exceptioua 
wbA limitations they did fully accede *« And all 
our friends who took office acceded to the minia* 
try (whether wisely or not) as I always under* 
atood the matter, on the fiedth and on the princi* 
pies of that ^declaration. 

• Aa long as these powers flattered themselves that 
the flsenace of force would produce the eflbct of 
force, they acted on those declarations : but when 
their menaces failed of success, their efforts took a 
new direction. It did not appear to tbcni that vir- 
tue and heroi^n ought to be purchased by millions 
of rix-dollars. it is a dreadful truth, but it is a 
trutii that cannot be concealed ; in ability, m dex» 
terity, in the distinctness of their views, tl)e jacobins 
are our superiours. They saw the thing right from 
the very beginning. Whatever were the first mo« 
tives to the war among politicians, they saw thai 
in its spirit, and for its objects, it was a chil war; 
and as such they pursued it It is a wnr betWMfi 
the partisans of the aotient, civil, moral, and poli- 
tical oitler of Europe against a sect of fonaiical and 
aoilMtioos atbd^ which means to cfaanfe i\}em 
alL It is not France extending a foreigD #(npire 
orer (^ber nations : it is a sect aimmg at umversal 
empk-e, and be^^nnmgwkh the conquest of France. 

♦ See Dcdamion, Whitehall, OcU»l>er ^, 1793. 
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The leaden of that sect secured ifae cntn oftk' 
fvpe; and that secured^ they knew, th|tt wbatei«r 
Slight be the event of battles and aieges^ their ce«ir 
was Ttctoriousw Whether its territory h^ a little 
woris or a little less peeled froai its surface, or 
whether an island or fewo was detached from ite 
eommf rce^ ta tbent was of little nuHnent Tha 
conquest of France was a glorioua acquiritiol^ 
That once welt laid as a basis of empire^ opportu* 
Aities never could be wanting to regain or tx> le^ 
place what had beea lost, and dreadftiHy to avengl 
tfaeofiseWes on the faction of their adrecaayies. 

They saw it was a civU war. It was their bu* 
finess to persuade theif adfcrsaries that it o^gbt td 
bo $,foreig7i war. The jacobins every where set up 
a cry a^^ainst the new crusade ; add they intrigued 
with efllect in the cabinet, in the field, and 'm every 
private society in Eurc^e. Tlieir task was not dHh 
licult The condition of princes, and soaietimetf 
^ first ministers too, is to be pitied* The creatures 
of the desk, and the creatures of fiivour, hddna 
relish for the principles of the nianife8toef<» They 
promised no governments, no regiments, na neve* 
nneafrom whence enadaments might arise,, by perw 
quisito or by grant In truth, the tribe of vulgBV 
politicians are the lowest of our species. There i&ne 
trade so vile and mechanical ds governnsentia theii 
liands. Virtue is not their habit. They arc out of 
themselvea in apy course of conduct rccouiuiended 
« , only 



ffofy bj coascietm aod glory* A tergjr^ libttml 
and praspcctxre Tiev of the interests of $tetfia 
puaes with them for romAOoc ; and the principkt 
that nmoHnrnd it Hot the wanderings vi % diwr« 
dered hnagkiatioB. The calculators coiuputie; them 
out of their senses. The jesters and bufibons 
5banie them out of every thin^ grand and ekvat^ 
IJttleaess in object and lu means, to thein apuears 
soundness and sobriety. They tliiuk tbcre is no* 
thing worth pursuit, but that irtueh they can 
handle; which they can measure wiUia two«&ut 
rule ; which they can tell upon ten tingenu 

Without the priiKipies of the jacobins* perliapa 
without any principles at all, they played U)e gaine 
of that fiiction. Tiierc was a beaten road bciorc 
theui. The powers of Europe wei^ aruHxl ; Trance 
had always appeared dangerous ; the war was easily 
diver&d from France as a faction, to France as a 
state The princes were easily taught to slide back 
mto their old habitual course of politicks. Tliey 
trere easily led to consider tlie flames tliat wera 
aonsuming France, not as a warning to protect their 
own buildiugs (which were without any party 
W8^ll> and linked by a contignatiou into the edifice of 
France,) but as an. happy occasion foi* pillaging the 
goods, and for carrying off the uiateriuls of their 
neighbour's house, 'j'hcir provident tears were 
changed into avaricious hopes. Tiiey carried on 
their new de^igus without sccuung to abandon thi^ 

principles 
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principles of their old policy. They pretended ii 

seek or they flattered themselves that they sobgbt^ 
ih the accession of new fortresses, and neiv terri* 
tories, a defensive security. But the security wanteJ 
was against a kind of power^ which was not so truly 
dangerous in its fortresses nor in it^ territories, as 
in its spirit and its principles. They aimed, or 
pretended to aim, at defending themselves against 
a danger, from which there can be no security id 
any defensive plan. If armies and fortresses weM 
a defence against jacobinism, Louis the Sixteenth 
would this day reign a powerful monarch over aa 
happy people* 

This crrour obliged them, even in their offensive 
operations, to adopt a plan of war, against the sue- 

■ 

cess of which there was something little shdrt of 
mathematical demonstration. They refusCid td 
take any step which might strike at the heart of 
affairs. They seemed unwilling to wound thd 
enemy in any vital part. They acted through thd 
whole, as if they really wished the conservation of 
the jacobin power ; as what might l)e more favour- 
able than the lawful government to the attainment 
of the petty objects they looked for. They alwffys 
kept on the circumference ; and the wider and re- 
moter the circle was, the more eageriy they chos£ 
it as their sphere of action in this ccntrifi!igal wan 
The plan they pursued, in its nature demanded 
great length of time. In its execution, they, whtf 
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went the nearest way to work, were obliged to 
cover an incredible extent of country. Jt left to 
IJbA Goemy every memis of destroying thi^ extendr^ 
!m1 line of weakness. Ill sucoess in any pait was 
sure to defeat the effect of the whole. This is 
true of Austria. It b stiU more true of England* 
On this fiftlse plan, even good fortune, by further 
IveijKeMPg the victor, put him but the further off 
{torn Jw.object 

As ]oQg as there was any appearance of success, 
the spirit of aggrandizement, and consequently tlie 
spirit of mutual jealousy, seized upon all the co* 
alesoed powers, Some sought an accession of ter* 
ritwy at the expence of France, some at the ex- 
^ peoce pf each o&er ; some at the expence of third* 
parties ; and when the vicissitude of disaster took 
its tuni) they found common distress a treacherous, 
bond pf faith and friendship. 

The greatest skill conducting (be greatest military 
apparatus has been employed ; but it has been 
worse than uselessly employed, through the false 
policy of the war. The operations ofthe field 
suffered l)y the errours of the cabinet. If the same 
spirit coqtinue^ when peace is made, the peace will 
fix and. perpetuate all the eprours of the war; be« 
cause it >yill be ipade upon the same false principle. 
What h^ been lost in the field, in the field may 
l^ regained. An arrangement of peace in its na* 
|qr^ i# a Mrma^eot ^ttlefu^pt ; it b the effect of 

counsel 



€Oufisel and deliberfttiof^^ Und Mt 6f f6rtuH6tt< 
^vent». If bufh ujfion a baste fuAdaArieutally Wl^ 
nMus, it cbn dnly be retrieved by itme of DiMtf 
unforeseen diBipenMtiMs, which \he all-wise ^4M 
iOysteiious Gdverftour of i\ie worlds sotnetitne^ in^ 
t6rf>06es, 10 snafcb nations froto r6(A. Xt wonld 
not be {MOW errouft bat mad aiid. iiApioiM p^ 
imfnpAoh for any one to trust in all wAaio^li 
order of dispensations, in defiance of &»mle$ of 
prudence, which are formed upon the ^biown 
march of the ordinary providence of Ood» 

It was not of that sort of war that I wm attiengsl 
the least considerable, but amongst the most aeaknii 
adi^iiei's ; and it is not 6y the sort of p6a0e ntf# 
jHlked of, that I wish it concluded^ In^tftitdai^ 
f^er DO great purpose to entei* into tbe partioiilif 
^rronrs of the war. The whole has> beed biH oaa 
^rrour. It was but nominally a war of ailiailOei At 
the ooqftbhied powery pursued it, there Was dotfaing 
fa h^Id an alliance together. There tovAA ba m 
Cie of honour y m a society tor pillage* Tiiens oouM 
be no tie of a common imerest were the oii^eetdM 
pKA ofier such a division amongst the psirttss, %i 
/dMld w^ give them t i^arm ooneern in the pJm 
of each other, or tsm\t^ indeed form sudi^.body el 
jsquiyalents, as mright mate ode of tbeAi HtitHng to 
fbMAMtk separate object of bis ^tn}Mot% iw the 
gratifieaition of any Mher membor of ^ i^liainc^. 
f >e pAftitioti of l^olaftd i>fllbted btv «bj<sM » J«|K>it ixi 
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which tiie pfirties might agree. They were oit'cumf 
jacenit; Mid each might take a portion conveaient 
to his OW9 territory. They might dispute ahQu|; 
the value <^ their several shares, but the contiguitjir 
to each of the demandants alwayi furnished tbd 
meaas of aa adjustoaent. Though hereafter ithe 
woiid will have cause to rue this iniquitous measure 
and thegf most who were most concerned in it^ ibv 
the moQieQi:, there was wherewithal in the object 
to pres^w peace amongst confederates in wrongs 
]3ut the spoil of France did not afford the sama 
&eUities ^ nogommodatiod. . What might satisfy 
the hpAise gf Austria in a Flemish frcmtier afforded 
po equii^qt to jtempt the cupidity, of the Idog of 
Prussia* I Wk^A might.be desired by Gf eat Britain^ 
kl thf W^ti Indies, must be cddly and remotely^ 
f{ at aUy.£^t as an interest at Vienna ; aoi/d it wouki 
be iel^nst something wpfsse tbaa a negative intei^(> 
at Madrid. Austria^ loi^ possessed with unwise 
aod (feiqgiiKoys designs on Italy, could not be very 
much 10 aarnest about the conservation pt the old 
patriiQooy of the houseof Sayoy : and Sardinia, whiji 
owed taf aa Italian force all ber means of shutting 
out Sraofse from Italy, of which she has been supr 
posed to hold the icey, would not purchase tfaa 
nieam of strength upon ope side by yielding it oi> 
the others She would not readily give the poSf 
sessiof^ of Novara for the hope of Savoy. I^o pon** 
tinf^^t^ ppw^r was willing to lose any of its con« 
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tinential objects for the increase of the naval power 
of Great Britain ; and Great Britain would not 
give up any of the objects she sought for as the 
weans of an inoreaise to her naval power, to fur* 
ther their aggrandizement. 

The moment this war came to be considered as 
a war merely of profit, the actual circumstances 
are audi, that it never could become really a war 
of alliance. Nor can the peace be a peace of 
alliance; mtil things are put upon their right 
bottom. 

I dou^t find it denied, that when a treatf is en- 
lered into for peace, a demand will be made on the 
sagtcides io surrender a great part of their .eon* 
qoests on the continent Will 4hey,^in the pre* 
sent state of 4he war, make that surrender w^hoot 
an equivalent r This continental cession most of 
aourse-bc made in favour of that party m the alH* 
ance, that has suiTered losses. That party has no* 
thing to famish towar<is an equivalent What 
equivalent, ibr instance, has Holland to offer, who 
has lost her all ? What equivalent can come from 
the Emperor, every part of whose territories con- 
tiguous to France, is already within the palo of the 
segicide dominions ? What equivalent has Sardinia 
to offer for Savoy and for Nice, I may say for her 
whole toeing ? What has she taken from tlie fac** 
tion of France ? she has lost very near her all ; 
and she lias gained nothing; What equivalent has 
^ ^ Spaio 
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Spamtopve? Aha! she has ahody paid ibr her 
owB iwtiHB die faiid of equivakot, and a dmftdM 
equiralatf H is, lo Enghad and Id bend£ But I 
put Spain oat of the qoeiCiaD; she' is a provinoo 
of the jaoobia empire, and she mosl make pteoe or 
WW aooordii^ to the orden she receives from the 
d i fec to i y of asaaflsins. la efiect and sofastano^ 
her crown is'a fief of regicide, 

Wheooe then can the oompensatioa be demand* 
ed ? Uodoobledly from that power which akme liaa 
SMide some conqoesls. That power is Englaod. 
Will Ifae alKes then give away their antient patri* 
aaoay, that En^and mayfcaep islands in the West 
ladies? Hiey never can protract thfe war in good 
earoeat for that object ; nor can they act u con** 
cert with as, in our refnal to ^ant any thing to« 
wards their redemption. In that case we are Ihoa 
situated* Either we mast give Europe, bound 
hand and foot, to France ; or we must qait the 
West Indies without any one object, great or suiail^ 
towards jodernnity and security. I repent it with« 
out any advantage whatever : because, suppoMig 
that our conquest could comprise all that Franca 
ever possessed in the tropical America, it never can 
amonM* in any foir esdmation to a fiiir dqaivalent 
for Holland, for the AuMrian Netherlands^, for the 
lower Germany, that is for the whole antient king* 
dom or circle of Burgundy, now under ' the yoke 
of regicide, to say nothing of almost all Italy ander 
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the Mine barbarous domination. If we trei^ in 
the present situation of things, we have notbhig in 
our bapds that can redeem Europe. Nor is Uie 
emperour, as I have observed, more rich io the 
fund of equivalents. 

If we look to our stock in the eastern world, 
our most valuable and systematlck acquisitions are 
made in that quarter. It is from France they are 
made ? France has but one or two contemptible 
fectories, subsisting by the offal of the private for- 
tunes of English individuals to support them, in 
any part of India. I look on the taking of the 
Cape of Good Hope as the securing of a post of 
great moment It does honour to those who 
planned, and to those who executed that enter- 
prise : but I speak of it always as comparatively 
good ; as good as any thing can be in a scheme ^ 
war that repels us from a centre, and employs all 
our forces where nothing can be finally dteisive. 
But giving, as I freely give, every possible credit 
to these eastern conquests, I ask one question, on 
whom are they made ? It is evident, that if we can 
keep our eastern conquests, we keep them not at 
the expence of France, but at the expenceof Hoi- 
land our all^ ; of Holland the iminediate ciuise of 
the war, the nation whom we bad undertake^ to 
protect, and not of the republick which it was our 
business to destroy. If we return the African and 
the Asiatick conquests, we put them into tbehand^ 

of 
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of a nominal 3tate (to that Holland is reduced) un* 
able to retain them } and which will Tirtually leave 
them under the direction of France. If we with** 
hold them, Holland declines still more as a state* 
She loses so much carrying trade! and that means 
of keeping up the small degree of naval power she 
holds J for which policy alone, and not for any 
commercial gain she maintains the Cape, or any 
settlement beyond it. In that case, resentment, 
fection, and even necessity will throw her more 
and more into the power of the new mischievous 
republick. fiut on the probable state of Holland^ 
I shall say more, when in this correspondence I 
come to talk over with you the state in which any 
sort of jacobin peace will leave all Europe. 

So far as to the East Indies; 

As to the West Indies, indeed as to eithei^, if" i»e 
look for matter of exchange in order to ransom 
Europe, it is^easy to shew that we have taken a 
terrible roundabout road* I cannot conceive, even 
if, for the sake of holding conquests there, we 
should refuse to redeem Holland, and the Austilan 
Netherlands, and tiie hither Germany^ that Spain, 
merely as she is Spain (and forgetting that the 
regicide ambassador governs at Madrid) will see 
with perfect satisfaction, Great Britain sole mistress 
of the Isles. In truth it appears to me, that, when 
we come to balance our acconat, we shall find in 
the proposed peace only the pure, simple, and 
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unendowed charms of jacobin amity. Wc shall ha^ 
the satisfaction of knowing, that no blood or trea-*' 
sure has been spared by the allies for sopport Of 
the regicide system. We shall reflect at lebure od 
one great trutli, that it was ten times more easy to* 
tally to destroy the system itself, than when estit'* 
blished, it would be to reduce its power^ and that 
this republicic, most formidable abroad, was^ of aU 
things, the weakest at home ; that her frontier was 
terrible, her interiour feeble ; that it was matter 
of choice to attack her where she is invincible^ 
and to spare her where she was ready to dissolve by 
ker own internal disorders. We shall reflect, that 
our plan was good neither for offence nor defence. 
It would not be at all difficult to prove^ that ad 
»army of a hundred thousand m^n, horse, foot, 
and artillery, might have been employed against 
the enemy on the very soil which he has nstii^ied 
at a far less ex pence than has been squandered 
away upon tropical adventures. In these adven* 
tures it was not an enemy we had to vanquish^ 
but a cemetery to conquer. In carrying <m the 
war in the West Indies, the hostile sword is mer* 
ciful; the country in which we engage is the 
dreadful enemy. There the European conqueror 
finds a cruel defeat in the very fruits of his saC;. 
cess. Every advantage is but a new demand on 
England for recruits to the West Indian grave% 
In a West India war^ the regicides have for theit 
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troops, a race of fierce bs^rbarianSi to whom the 
poisoned air, in which our youth inhale certauo 
death, is salubrity and life. To them the clio^atQ 
is the surest and most faithful of allies. 

Had we carried on the war on the side of France 
^'hich looks towards tlie channel or the Atlantick^ 
we should have attacked our enemy on lus weak 
and un^med side. We should not have to reckoi\ 
on the loss of a man, who did not fall in battle. 
We should have an ally in the heart of the coun- 
try, who to our hundred thousand, would at onq 
time have added eighty thousand men at the leas^ 
and all animated by principle, by enthusiasm and 
by vengeance ; motives which secured them to the 
cause in a very different manner from some of 
those allies whom we subsidized with millions^ 
This ally (or rather this principle in the war) by 
the confession of the regicide himself, was more 
formidable to him than all his other foes united^ 
Warring there, we should have led our arms tq 
the capital of Wrong. Defeated, we could not 
fail (proper precautions taken) of a sure retreat* 
Stationary, and only supporting the royalists^ an im- 
penetrable barrier, an impregnable rampart would 
have been formed between the enemy and his 
naval power. We are probably the only nation 
who have declined to act against an enemy, when 
it might have been done in his own country ,- and 
who having an armed, a powerful, and a long vie- 

torious 
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torious ally in that country, declined all eiTectuat 
co-operation, and suffered him to perish for want 
of support On the plan of a war in France, every 
advantage that our allies might obtain, would be 
doubled in its effect Disasters on the one side, 
might have a fair chance of being compensated by 
victories on the other. Had we brought the mdn 
of our force to bear upon that quarter, all the ope- 
rations of the British and Imperial crowns would 
have been combined. The war would have had 
system, correspondence, and a certain direction. 
But as the war has been pursued, the operations 
of the two prowns have not the smallest degree of 
mutual bearing or relation. 

Had acquisitions in the West Indies been our 
object, on success in France, every thing reason- 
able in those remote parts might be demanded 
with decorum, and justice, and a sure effect Well 
might we call for a recompence in America^ for 
those services to which Europe owed itA safety. 
Having abandoned this obvious policy connected 
with principle, we have seen the regicide power 
taking the reverse course, and making real con- 
quests in the West Indies, to which all our dear- 
bought advantages (if yve could hold them) are 
mean and contemptible. The poblest island within 
the tropjcks, worth all that we possess put toge- 
ther, is, by the vassal Spanif^rd, delivered into her 
hands. The island of Ilispaniola (of which we 

|]ave 
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have but one poor corner, by a slippery hold) is 
perhaps equal to England in extent, and in ferti* 
lity is £ur superioun The part possessed by Spain, 
of that great island, made for the seat and center 
of a tropical empire, was not improved, to be sure, 
as the French division had been, before it was sys- 
tematically destroyed by the cannibal republick i 
but it is not only the far larger, but the far more 
salubrious, and more fertile part. 

It was delivered into the hands of the barbarians 
without, as I can find, any publick reclamation on 
our part, not only in contravention to one of the 
fundamental treaties that compose the publicic lair 
of Europe, but in defiance of the fundamental colo^ 
nial policy of Spain herself. This part of the treaty 
of Utrecht was made for great general ends un*- 
questionably ; but whilst it provided for those ge- 
neral ends, it was in affirmance of that particular 
policy. It was not to injure but to save Spain by 
making a settlement of her estate, which prohibited 
her to alienate to France. It is her policy, not to 
see the balance of West Indian power overturned 
by France or by Great Britain. Whilst the monar- 
chies subsisted, this unprincipled cession was what 
the influence of the elder branch of the house of 
Bourbon never dared to attempt on the younger : 
but cannibal terrour h^s been more powerful than 
family influence. The Bourbon monarchy of Spain 

U 
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is united to the r^publick of Frauce, by wbc^ may 
be truly called th^ tie^ of blood. 

By tbiB iiieasure the balance of power in the 
West Indies is totally destroyed. It has foUo^red 
the balance of power in Europe. It is not alpne 
what shall be left nominally to the assassins that is 
theirs. Theirs is ^e whole empire of Spwi in 
America. That stroke iinishes alK I should be 
glad to see our suppliant negotiator in the mt of 
putting his feather to the ear of the directory^ to 
make it uaclencb the flst ; and by his tickliqg, tp 
charm that rich prize out of the iron gripe of rob- 
bery and ambition t It do^s not require much sa» 
gacity todiscerni ihtAm. powder wholly ba^Sed ^od 
defeated in Europe^ can fatter itself with Gooqaestn 
ia the Wast lodies* InJJbat state of things it cfun 
neither keep nor hold. No ! It cannot ev^ loQg 
make war if the grand baol: and deposit of ^ forp^ 
is at all in the West Indies. Cut here a spepe 
opens to tay view too important to pum by^ pec- 
haps too critical to touchy Is it pcmufale^ t]pa^ it 
should 4)ot present itself in all its relations, tQ a 
mind habituated to consider either war <Qr pe9i» 
on a large 49cale, or as one whole? 

Unfortwnately other ideas have prevailed. A P^ 
mote, an expensive, a murderous, and :iu the en^, 
an -ui>prodactiye adventurie, .carried on upon jdieas 
of 'mercajitile knighi-ercaatcjc, .without .any /fif the 
gepcrgus wildncsg of Quixotism, k considered as 
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sound, solid $(5nse ; and a. wm in a whplesome cli, 
raat^, ^ war ftt our door, 9, ^yQ^ djr^otly pn the 
f qeaiy, a w^r iq tbe heart of l)i§ country, a war 
in cqncert with an internal allyi apd in combina-i 
tion with the external, is regarded .as io\\y and 
!fQman(:e. 

My dear friend, I hold it impossible that thpse 
cpn3ideration3 ^hpuid have escaped the statesmen 
9n both sides pf tt>e water^ and pp both sides of the 
bou^e pf commons, Ijow a question of peace can 
be discussed withput haying them in view, I can- 
pot iniagine. If you or others see a way out of 
these difficulties J aiQ happy. I see indeed a fund 
from whence equivalents will ba prppo3ed. . I see 
it. But I cannot Ju^t qpw tpuch it. It is a ques- 
tion pf high mp^n^nt* It opens another Iliad of 
woe$ to Europe. 

Such k the time proposed for mal^inig a common 
pQUticql peac^^ tP whi^h no one circumstance is 
propitious^ As to the grand principle of the 
peace, it i^ left, a^^ if by comn^pfi (pnsent, wholly 
out of the question. . 

Viewing things in tbis Ijght, I have frequently 
^unk into a degree of despondency and dejection 
hardly to be described ; yet put of the profoundest 
depths of this despair, an impulse which I have ip 
vain endeavoured to resist, has urged me to- raise 
one fct:ble cry against this unfortunate coalition 
which is formed at home, in order to mal^e a 

coalition 
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objoctH. The changes mado by that revolutioa 
ivere not the better to accommodate her to tbq 
old and usual rclatiousi but to produce new ones« 
The resolution was made, not to make France free, 
but to make her formidable ; not to make her c^ 
neighbour, but a mistress ; not to make her more 
Qbservant of laws, but to put her in a condition 
to impose them. To make France truly formic 
dable it was necessary that France should be new- 
aiodelled* They who have not followed the traia 
pf the late proceedings, have been led by deceitful 
representations (which deceit made a part in tbq 
plan) to conceive that ttiis totally new model 
pf a state in which nothing escaped a change^ 
was made with a view to its internal relationii 

In he 11 evolution of France two sorts of men 
were principally concerned in giving a character 
and determination to its pursuits ; the philosopher^ 
and the politicians. They took different ways^ 
but they met in the same end. The philosopbera 
had one predominant object, which they pursue4 
with a fanatical fury, that is, the utter extirpadoA 
of religion. To that every question of empire waa 
subordinate. They had rather domineer in a pa*^ 
rish of atheists, than rule over a christian world. 
Their temporal ambition was wholly subservient 
to their proselytizing spirit, in which they were 
pot exceeded by Mahomet himself. 

They 



Th^ ^Ml^'lMve Made but sapeiifidtl atndiei ki 
the natural history cK the huiBaii ttiiod) 1hiv« beM 
taught to look on reiigioud opioiona aa the oalj 
cause of eiltiiusbstkk teal, and secMrian propaga^ 
don. But there is no doctrine whate?er, on wUdl 
men can vrartii, that h dot capi^le of the very ^atM 
efiect The social nature of man impels him ta 
pTOpBLpite h&s principles, as much as physical im* 
pulses urge hhh to propagate his kind. The pas- 
ftiovis ^ve ^tei and Tehemenoei The uaderstattA- 
ing bestows design and systen^. The whole man 
moves under t!ie discipline of his opiniona* Aeli- 
gioB is amoilg the most pdweiiul causes of en^ 
thutsiasm. When any thing eoncemk^ it becomei 
an obJMtf of liiuch meditation, it tannot be ilidifi- 
ferent to tiie mind. They who do not love reli^ 
gion, bale it The rebels to God p^eetly abhcrt* 
the author of tbek* being. They hale him ** willi 
^< all their heart, with all Uieir iDind, with all their 
^ soul, ani With aH their strength,** He oevetr 
presents Itself to their thoughts, but to menacit 
iBmd alarm them. They cannot strike the sun out 
of Heaven, but the^ are able to false a smouMer'- 
ing smoke that obscareb him from their own eyes» 
Not being able td revenge themselves on God, they 
have a delight 16 vicariously defiicingi degradihn^ 
torturing and tearing in pieces his image in man« 
Let no one judge of them by what he has con- 
ceived of tfaem> when they Were not incorporated, 

4 and 
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and bad no lead« Tbey were then only passengeri 
in a common vdiicle* Tbey were tbeo carried 
i^ong with the general motion of relig^oo in the 
Gommunityi and without being aware of it, par* 
took of its influence. In that situation^ at worsts 
their nature was left free to counterwork their 
principles, lliey despaired of giving any very ge« 
neral currency to their opinions. They considered 
them as a reserved privilege for the chosen lew. 
But when the possibility of dominion^ kad^ and 
propagation presented themselves, and that the am* 
bition, which before had so often made themby'* 
pocritcs, might rather gain than lose by a daring 
avowal of their sentiments, then the nature of Ibis 
infernal spirit, which has '^ evil for its goa4^'' ap* 
peared in its full perfection. Nothing indeed but 
the possession of some power can with any certainty 
discover, what at the bottom is the true character 
of any man. Without reading the Sficeches of 
Vergniaud, Frani^ais of Nantz, Isnard, and some 
others of that sort, it would not be May to con* 
ceive the passion, rancour, and malice of their 
tongues and hearts. They worked themselves up 
to a perfect frenzy against religion and all its pro* 
fessors. They tore the reputation of the clergy to 
pieces by tlicir infuriated declamations and inveo* 
tives, before ttiey lacerated their bodies by their 
massacres. This fanatical atheism left out, we omit 
the principal feature in the French revolutioD, and 

a prin- 



n prindpal considemtian with regard to the efliects 
to be expected irem a peace with it. 

The crtiier son of iMtt ^K'^ut^ tbt poUtk^^ To 
them who had little or not at aU re<lec«dd<xi tiie^ 
subject, religioQ mas in itself no oiyect of tove or 
hatred. They disbelieved it^ and tiiat was att^ 
Neutral with regard to that ol;|ect^ ibey took the 
side which ia the pi>esent state of Uiings mi^ht bakt 
answer their purposes* They soon found Uiat tlv^ 
could not do without the philosophers ; and tht 
philosophers soon made thom sensiblei that tlia 
destruction of religion w*as to supply them with 
means of conquest first at homOi and then abroad* 
The philosophers were the active internal agitators^ 
and supplied the spirit and principles: the seoond 
gave the practical direction. Sotiictimei tlm OM 
predominated in the compositioUi sometimM tbtt 
other. The only difference between them wis in 
the necessity of concealing the general design for ft 
time, and in their dealing with foreign maUoiis; th* 
fenaticks gobg straight fin'ward ami opMty, tfan 
politidaos by the sorer mode of cifsigr In the 
course of evento tbis, among olber cmiM% prcidMed 
fieiice and bloody cooteiitkm^ bsiwsm lli^ UM 
at tlie bottom tfaey tbMMgMy ft|l{r««4 k ell tibtf 

ob i ecta of anbitiMi ituA iiwiiitiiii^ iual ttttA^^UuL, 
tiailT in all Ibe uttsaaia i&if tMMMdMiM iW^ik ^^m^M 



pled event 6f the French twolutteti, the cottctir- 
fence of a very great number of views and pas^n§ 
was necessary. In that stupendous work, no one 
principle by which the human mind may have its 
fkcalties at once invigorated and depraved^ was 
left unemployed ; but I can speak it to a certamty, 
and support it by undoubted proofe, that the rul- 
ing principle of those who acted in the fcvohition 
as 9tatesmeni had the exterior aggrandizement of 
France as their ultimate end in the most minute 
part of tli«e internal changes that were made. We, 
who of late years have been drawn from an atten- 
tion to foreign affairs by the importance of our 
domesttck discussions, cannot easily forma fconcep- 
tion of the general eagerness of the active amd ^ner- 
getick part of the French tiation, itself the most ac^ 
tSve and energetick of all nations, previous to its 
revolution, upon that subject. I am convinced 
that the foreign speculators in France, tinder the 
old govemmcBt, were twenty to one of the same 
idescription then or now in £ngland ; aiul few of 
that description there were, who dtd not emuloinly 
set forward the revolutton. The whole official 
isystem, particolarly in tlie diplomatick part, the re* 
gulars, the irregulars, down to the derks in office, 
(a corps, without all comparison, more numerous 
than the same itmpngst us) co-operated in it. AH 
the intriguers in foreign politicks, all the spies, all 

the 
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^be mftliigeiloers, Attumilj or lale ia fimcteo, aU 
the candidates for that sort of emplojfmeQt, acteit 
solely upon that principle. « 

Oo tbatsyatem of aggiraiidizeiiieat there was but 
one mind: but two violent fiictimis arose aboot tha 
means. The first wished France, diverted from the 
politicks of the continent, to attend solely to her 
marine, to feed it by an increase of commerce^ and 
thereby to overpower England on her own element. 
They contended, that if England were disabled^ 
the powers on the continent would fall into their 
proper subordination ; that it was England whick 
deranged the whole continental system of Europe* 
The others, who were by far the more numeroas, 
though not the most outwardly prevalent at cour^ 
considered this plan for France as contrary to her 
genius, Iier situation, and her natural means. 
They agreed as to the ultimate object, the reduc* 
tion of the British power, and, if possibie^ its naval 
power ; but they considered an ascendancy on the 
continent as a necessary preliminary to that under^^ 
taking. They argued, that the proceedings of 
England herself had proved the soundness of this 
policy. That her greatest and ablest statesmen had 
not considered the support of a continental balance 
against France as a deviation from the principle of 
her naval power^ but as one of the most effectual 
modes of carrying it into effect That such had 
been lier policy ever since the revolution ; during 

Vol. VIII. R whiclli 



"khich f^k)^ th^ fiavttl strength of GwAt JBrkiHi 
k#d goto otv iticroasing in the direct iWlNy c/S her 
interference in the politicks of tht ocmtmeHL 
With much stronger reason ought the poliiiclns' of 
France to tabe the same dirdctioci ; ai^ wetl lof pur^ 
iuin^; objects which ber situation iirould dictate 
to her^ tbrawb Etn^iid badi m exiate<iee, as fbir 
Counteracting^ the polhicbs' of that nafiofi ; t& 
France corvtmental politicks are primary ; they 
looked on therm only of secondary consideratioa 
to Etigland^ and however necessary, but as means 
necessary to an end. 

What is truly astonisliing) the partisans of those 
two oppoBite systems were at once prevalent^ and at 
ohce employed, and in the very same transactional 
the ode ostensibly^ the other secretly, during the 
latter part of the teign of Louis XV. Nor was 
thire one coiirt in which an anibassador resided oa 

• 

t^ part of the ministers, in which another as a spy 
6n him did not al^o reside on the part of the king. 
Th^y who pursued the scheme for keeping peace on 
fbe cofttinetyt) and particularly with Austria, acting 
0ihtiA]\y and pobiickly, the Other fection eounter-* 
ikAihg and opposing them. These private agents 
wei<e contmualiy going from their function to the 
Ba^le, and ftoin the Bastile to employment, and 
ftivdur againv Att inextricable eabal was formed) 
Muse of persons of m^kf <Mhei*s of sabordinates. 
Bot by this tajeame Hit coiipd of politicians was 
.^',#... .<. . - Mgnneoted 
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au^aMnted kk mwibcr, and the nbiolk foraied a 
bodj of acdT^ ad^ECDturii^ ambitious; di$coii« 
teDled people, despisiog the regular aunistrY> de»» 
pbiBg the courts el which they were eunployed.^ 
despising the court which employetl them* 

The unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth ''^ was not 
the first cause of the evil by which he suffered. He 
came to it, as to a sort of inheritance, by the false 
politicks of his immediate predecessor. This system 
of dark and perplexed intrigue had come to its per- 
fection before he came to the throne : and even then 
the revolution strongly operated in all its causes. 

There was no point on which the discontented 
diplomatick politicians so bitterly arraigned their 

* It may be right to do justice to Louis XVI. Hr did wimt 
he could to destroy the double diplomacy of France* He fasJsll 
the secret correspondence burnt, except one pieec^ wbicb wm 
called, Co»j€ctMres rauamiei mr la tihuUUm iU h France 4an$ 1$ 
sjfsteme politique de FEwropc; a work cipc'cuud by M. FHflaf* 
under the direction of count Crogiie. A tin^« c//j^ //f ihi$ 
was said to have been found in the cabinet fjfUmh %VU fl 
«at pnblttbed vicb sone sobeeqiKnl aal» pap«nof Vtrffrntm, 
Twyot, and otben, as, '^ a new bemt$ «f tfc« rev/4uUf/t$ f mkk 
the ahrrttseocat to tbe pabEicatMp t^M nilli tiji i^/iU^a^ 
voms *^ II termfadU dt ut wtammcrt^ f/ r fy^afit't MitMf. 
x^ aKroLUTicjc, €■ grw/de y€ft>, ♦» jat->vrt wafs cm 
vtaroian et f» o>y/c<CTcazs La «aavE x^a T'V^Tca 

Apt imm mafmi dawUf^^w^amdm «Kef «(i4WJfe# 4t$ 4mt9* 
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cabinet, as for the decay of French influence in all 
others. From quarrelling with the court, they be- 
gan to complain of monarchy itself, as a system of 
government too variable for any regular plan of 
national aggrandizement. They observed, that in 
that sort of regimen too much depended on the 
personal character of the prince ; that the vicissi- 
tudes produced by the succession of princes of a 
different character, and even the vicisKitudes pro- 
duced in the same man, by the different views and 
inclinations belonging to youth, manhood, and age, 
disturbed and distracted the policy of a country 
made by nature for extensive empire, or what was 
still more to their taste, for that sort of general 
over-ruling influence which prepared empire or 
supplied the place of it They had continually in 
their hands the observations oi Machiavel on Xny. 
They had MovtesquiaisGrandcurSgDicadencedes 
Rojnains as a manual ; and they compared with 
mortiflcatiun the systcinatick proceedings of a 
lloman senate with the fluctuations of a monarchy* 
They observed, the very small additions of territory 
which all the power of France, actuated by all the 
ambition of France, had acquired in two centuries. 
The Romans had frequently acquired more in a 
single year. They severely and in every part of it 
Criticised the reign of Louis the XIV, whose irregu* 
lar and desultory ambition had more provoked than 
endangered Europe. Indeed, they who will be at 

the 






the pains <^ seriousty coosideriog the hbtory of 
that period will see, that those French politicians 
had some reason. They who will not take the 
trouble ot reviewing it through all its wars and 
ail its negotiations, will consult the short hut judi- 
cious criticism of the marquis de Montalembert on 
that subject It may be read separately from bii 
ingenious system of fortification and military de-^ 
fencCi on the practical merit of which I am un« 
able to form a judgment 

The diplomatick politicians of whom I iiprak« 
and who formed by far tlie majority in thut d#iHi, 
made disadvantageous comparisons even iMwee$i 
their more legal and forroaiisiag monarchy^ auMt 
the monarchies of other states^ as a fyilem49fpM»<e# 
and influence. Tb^ observed^ that FfiMve tm 
only lost ground herself but tbmciKb ^ hrngf^of 
and u n steadiness cf her purmita, md fiwp ber mm^ 
ing tbrougti commewe «t fmni km» ^imh m^ 

never couiiutMm without Um^fm^ 

than she could gaio on the etker, tbrn^ fffk^ 

powen, cadi of them (as mililafy sMj^ib) ^raf^^il^ 

of halanripg her, had foromu npo^ $i^ ^^iwiikj^*^- 

Bnwia a n d PniSMi had haoi cresieiA alittG^ v^iis^ 

memarjr; and Aostm^ thos^ m€ is mm fx^^^ 

and Cfca curtailed ia vmitmyf m^^ t^y t$^ '^Mf 

coUiaoQ io vfakh she k« ilttt tie^^ 

prosed io her auihlary<fisd|piioeai^ iJmjrj^ 

tjbe idga ^ Maria Thsswa the iMmwr <XH/jiry>id.y 
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of the country ^as made more to cori^espond nvitb 
the support of great armies than k/tmerly it had 
been. As to Prussia, a merely military power, they 
observed that one war had enriched her with as 
confidderable a conquest as France had acquired in 
centuries. Russia had broken the Turkish ^ower 
by which Austria might be, as formerly she bmi 
been, balanced in faVdiir of France. They felt it 
with pain, that tlie tlt^fr Woi^thern f)6^r8 <9[ ISwe* 
den and Denmark were in •general uneter tb^ ^#lAjf 
of Russia ; or that at best, Fran($e kept up a very 
doubtful -cohflict, ivHh marty "fluctiMrtions of for- 
tune, and at Hn •^o'rtnous eKptMe »}h Swfldei^. In 
holland, the FWrtch ^^arty 'seenied, W *not ckthh 
guished, Ht leaft xMtjeffy y^bscufed, arM 4^t WM 
by a stflldtholder, leam^hgfdr «tf^ort^Metiihes^ 
Great Bintsin, ddthitimeb dn Pi^dssia, isioindtlttidb t3lh 
both, never on Prartce. Even the'l^rekdifig^aft 
Boui'bdfa ftittiily bad 'bftcome merely «i >f«M% Vt^ 
commodation ; -and hetH little effect on the natioMt 
politicks. This itlliahce, thcfy said, <Mtingiji0h<ii 
Spain by destroying all its energy, wiiho&t -adding 
any thing to the real power of France in (!he afc- 
cession of the forces <]f it& grelit'rival. In ftaly, tik 
same family accommodation, the saitie ne^ddnal in* 
significance were e^&Uy visible. What curette 
the radical weaknests of the French monandny, Id 
m^hich all the means which wit cotild deV}«fe,«r^i- 
ture and fortune ebuM ^Wiitow, ixinkrds kiYA*eM 

empire, 



or coDsisteocy^*— jiHit jp ft ippuUig^w? (^ut t^ 
iKOf^ctw^; wid jit qev$ir wjSQjt ^c|l. 

tfiere was .some ji9A&(vire :of fi^ aud n:rpqg .^i 

&lt and reamiMd, ^[^ ^i/fei^t i(»fiects .f]|f a grcft 
BuliUurjr wd (aiQbit^pus.irj^piri)Up|(^ pad f^ n .in(>- 
tiarfiby .of 4i)^ >sm^ .4e3ftr^op i^are xrpnstantly m 
■t^eir .wQulhs.. Tbie pifincipl^ ,w|t3 .roady )x> ppcucai;^ 

inde^ ^^nrnt^w ia ^ i^^c^ent ift mhkk -they vcijiip 
j^terwards 'prepmt^ ; but tbe^^ oppprtuoiticss, in 
0Qiyie •dqgree 'Or iQjt^r^ th^j ;i41 ^tcd^ntly lUAbeid ior* 
Whw il )i¥as io;P$u»s; ip 47Zd| tb^ treaty of 1 7^^ 
.betweeniVuBtria andfEranoe wag jdepilored as a Ofir 
ttiopal calamily; l^ecauie it p&ited ^cance 10 firieod' 
i^bip witb a ppwetf at:wbflae«eK!pdOf;e alone tb^ 
jcoold hope any Mntnieoladtaggraiidipe&fieat. WbeD 
^tiie £rst pftctition of Poktml was fM|dey in whkb 
Jiance iiad no jbare, aa4 wbKb had farther ^^ 
:9naiidtt0d every one of the three po«e» c^ 9»i4itb 
Ibey were most jealous, I fouiMt tli^eia ja a ^^Mt 
^ine&ij of rage md ii>4igna<ieft ; ruv^ tMt t;-*.^/ 
-vcre kart at the sboduof^aaii aae^Mir^ ^^am^a 
jtud iojuitice ef thaft paitiyoo> but ^ £vt if^x/^f, 
improvideQcey aad waot ot aOivX} .c^ S^^.eic' ^^<<pr{W 
loeat, in out pceaexiQn$r it aa ;t jyia«;a ^^ ^^0^'^*^ 
liiarPBieat (a CMJr ciaaaiy ar » 0^. acM^'^A'^ t^j 
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exchanges of some kind or other, to obtain tbeir 
share of advantage from that robbery* 

In that or nearly in that state of things and of 
"opinions, came the Austrian match ; which promised 
to draw the knot, as afterwards iii effect it did, 
fetill more closely between the old rival houses. 
^bis added exceedingly to their hatred and con* 
tempt of their monarchy. It was for this reason 
that ttie late glorious queen, who on all accounts 
was formed to produce general love and admira- 
tion, and whose life was as mild and beneficent as 
her death was beyond example great and beroick, 
became so very soon and so very much the object 
of an implacable rancour, never to be extinguished 
^but in her blood. When I wrote my letter in an- 
swer to M. de MenonviUe, in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary 1 7d I » I had good reason for thinking that 
this description of revolutionists did not so early 
nor so steadily point their murderous designs at 
the martyr king as at the royal heroine. It was 
accident, and the momentary depression of that 
part of the faction, that gave to the husband the 
happy priority in death. 

' From this their restless desire of an over-^ruling 
influence, they bent a very great part of their de- 
signs and efforts to revive the old French par^, 
which was a democratick party irt Holland, and to 
make a revolution there. They were hapj^ at the 
troubles which the singalar mrpnidenee of Joseph 
^ ^ the 



tiie second hsd stined op id tiie Aostnui Nctfemw 
lands. They fejoked, when Ibey 8ftw him initais 
bb tobjects, prafeas phitoaophy, send maray the 
Dutch gpirriscms, and dbmaotle his fbitificatiQiia* 
As to Holland) they never fimrgave either the king 
or the nunistry, for sufiisring that object, which they 
justly looked on as principal in their design of re^ 
ducing the power of &igland, to escape oat of thw 
hands. This was ihe true secret of the commer- 
cial treaty, made, on their part, against all the old 
rules and principles of commerce, with a view of 
diverting the English nation, by a pursuit of inv 
mediate profit, from an attention to the progress 
of France in its designs upon that republick. The 
system of the ceconomists,M¥bich led to the general 
opening of commerce, facilitated that treaty, but 
did not produce it They were in despair whan 
they found that by the vigour of Mn Pitt, sup- 
ported in this point by Mr. Fox and the^^ppositton, 
the object, to which they had sacrificed their map 
nufactures, was lost to their ambition. 

This eager desire of raising France from the 
condition into which she had fallen, as they cbn- 
ceived, from her monarchical imbecility, bad been 
the mam spring of their precedent interference in 
that unhappy American quarrel, the bad efiecti of 
which to this nation have not, as yet, fully disclosed 
themselves. These sentiments had been long lurk* 
^g in their brea^ though their views were only 
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4aob9er0i new anGditfcfin, in boat^fld ill kyfoamptf; 

iMiti»tfaiabcoft5iantlieyimp(bdm}fluMes1y^ Tbej 
9mre fvorfessed with osteiilBtiMi^ and )Uft^lagated 
itMi iMsL Tbese tieDtiiiicnU -wepe not ipixHltica^ 
M'tfotae tbiiA, i>y their American aUtamkce. The 
AaieiiiiMRi alliance mm jiroduoed by tbeirnnefiQi>li* 
1W1 f inDdifAes and arepoblioan folicy. This new 
lelatilKi nndottiDDediy idail xosicYl The dboourses 
«Dd Qtimh fthat it jpvodooedy tbeintepcourse that it 
MIfldittflfcedfaiidiaboi/ie all, the eaample^ which maile 
at leeM fpntdticable to aatablish a republick in a 
'gneat OLteot >of trouotr^^ ifioished the wfotk, and 
^gnve io that ipart tif the . revolutionary (faction .a 
degree tofatven^lhy wiiich feqnined mother »eiiei|pes 
Umd the late l^ng posseased, to*rasi9t» or aimi.to 
Mitrain. ilt«)>mad >6very where.; ibut.at maM 
actiere iBiore prevalent Ihan m the ibeart of itbe 
•duirt. The palace of Versaciltesy thy fits ilangua^f 
aaettied ia.forum of 'democracy. To have ipointed 
•oot to »nx)Bt of those jpoliticians, from their diapo- 
sitions and movements, what has since happened^ 
fChe £ftlliOf their own monarchy, of their own laws, 
^ttheirown religion, would have been to furnish a 
noli ve.Ihe more £or qpushing tforwacd a. system on 
^hich>tbey ^nsideced all ^these things -a^ .incum ' 
Frances. Such on truth they were; A^d^we have 
Men them jiucoeed notonlyJn the destruction of 
•theilr monarchfy ; Jbut,ioall the objects of Ambition 
•that they proposed. from thatirdestruiitiQru ; . . 

When 



When Iicooteiaplate tbe scheme <m ivbidi Framot 
is fornoed, and ^bea I eompare it wkh these syi» 
terns, inth which it is, and "ever must iie in cetiilict^ 
those tbmgs which seem as defects in ber pdityi 
are the very things whicli make me Ireoibke. Ttafe 
states of the Christian world have grownnip to^their 
present magnitude in a great length of time, mA 
by a great variety of accidents. They have hMk 
improved to what nve^ethem with greater or left 
degi^es of felicity and 'skill. Not one of them, bab 
"been formed upon a regular plan or with *any imiljr 
o{ design. As their constitutions a^e 'iwlt aystem»* 
deal, they have not -been directed to any peMlier 
lend; eminently distingubhed, and superseding every 
other. The objects which theyembrace are of the 
greatest possible variety, and have become in amaa* 
^er infinite. In all these old countries 'the stetfe 
has been made to the people, and not the people 
informed to the state. Every state -has pursued, 
not only every sort of social advaotage, but it baft 
cultivated the welfieire of every individuaL fiis 
wants, his wishes, even his tastes lutve been con- 
^suited. Tbis comprehensive scheme, virtuaHy pro- 
duced a degree of personal liberty in fi>rms tbetnost 
adverse to it That liberty was found, under mo- 
luurdiies stiled absolute, in a degree unknown to 
the ancient commonwealths. From hence ttie 
"powers of ail our modem states, meet in all their 
movemeots, with some obstructioQ. It is therefore 

no 
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BO. wonder that when these states are to be con* 
fiidered as machines to operate for some one great 
lend) that this dissipated and balanced force is not 
isasily. coQcenteredy or made to bear with the whole 
force of the nation upon one point. 
; The British state is, without question, that which, 
pursues the greatest variety of ends, and is the least 
disposed to sacrifice any one of them to another, or 
to the whole. It aims at taking in the entire circle 
of human desires, and securing for them their fair 
enjoyment. Our legislature has been ever closely 
^nne«ted in its most efficient part, with individual 
feeling, and individual interest* Personal liberty, 
^tbe most lively of these feelings and the most im- 
.portant of these interests, which in other European 
countries has rather arisen from the system of man- 
ners and the habitudes of life, than froqo^the laws 
;Qf ^le state, (in whicii it flourished more from neg- 
lect than attention) in England^ has been a direct 
.<^ject of government. 

^ , >On this principle England would be the weakest 
power in the whole system. Fortunately, how- 
.eyer, the great riches of tliis kingdom arising from 
a variety of causes, and the disposition of the peo- 
ple, which is as great to spend as to accumulate, 
, bas: easily atfbrded a disposeable surplusthat giyesf 
mighty momentum to the state. This difficulty, 
with these advantages to overcome it, has called 
forth the talent'j^pf the English fi pane i^is^ who,. ^by 

the 
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the muplas of iodostiy poured oat by prodigaKty, 
have outdone every thing which has been accom^ 
plisbed in other nations. The present minister has 
outdone his predeoessors pandas a minister of re-* 
venue, is far above my power of praise. But still 
there are cases in which England feels more than 
several others, (though they all feel) the perplexity 
of an immense body of balanced advantages, and 
of individual demands, and of some irregularity in 
the whole mass. 

France differs essentially from all tlK)8e govern- 
ments which are formed without system, whicli 
exist by habit, and which are confused with the 
multitude, and with the perplexity of their ptir* 
suits. What now stands as government in France 
is struck out at a heat The design is wicked, im- 
moral, impious, oppressive ; but it is spirited and 
daring ; it is systematick ; it is simple in its prin- 
ciple ; it has unity and consistency in perfection. 
In that country entirely to cut off a branch of 
commerce, to extinguish a manufacture, to destroy 
the circulation of money, to violate credit, to sof* 
pend the course of agricalfcare, even to bum a city, 
or to lay waste a province of their own, doesi imA 
cost Ihem a mofnent's anxiety^ To them the will, 
the wish, the wan^ the liberty, the tot: < the \i^Mf4 
iodividoals is as nothioj^ lodividvai. liy h Usk fpA 
of tfaek scheme of ymrPiaMiiL The n^iiM. i* all 
io aiL Every tlwg b t eUcrredi i^ tiie ^^A^i^m 
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property was a combination of thingSi lirhlch tl)e 
learned and ingenious speculator Hamngtoo^ who 
iias tossed about society into all forms^ never could 
imagine to be possible* We have seen it ; the 
world has felt it; and if the world will shut their 
eyes to this state of things, they will feel it more. 
The rulers there have found their resources in 
crimes. The discovery b dreadful : the mine ex- 
faaustless. They have every thing to gain, and 
they have nothing to lose. They have a bound- 
less inheritance in hope ; and there is no medium 
for them, betwixt the highest elevation, and death 
with infamy. Never can they wtio from the mise- 
rable servitude of the desk have been raised to em- 
pire, again submit to the bondage of a starving 
bureau, or the profit of copying mufick, or writing 
plaidoyers by the sheet It has made me often 
smile in bitterness, when I have heard talk of an 
indemnity to such men, provided they returned to 
their allegiance. 

From all this, what is itiy inference ? It is, that 
this new system of robbery in France, cannot be 
rendered safe by any art; that it must be destroyed^ 
or that it will destroy all Europe ; that to destroy 
that enemy, by some means or other, the force op- 
posed to it should be made to bear some aoalogy 
and resemblance to the force and spirit which that 
system exerts ; that war ought to be made against 
it, in its vulnerable parts. These are my ii^reoces. 

In 
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rences. In one word, with this republick nothing 
independent can co-exist Tlie errours of Louis the 
XVIth were more pardonable to prudence, than 
any of those of the same kind into which the allied 
courts may^alL They have the benefit of hb 
dreadful example. 

The unhappy Louis XVL was a man of the best 
intentions that probably ever reigned. He was 
by no means deficient in talents. ]Ie had a most 
laudable desire to supply by general reading, and 
even by the acquisition of elemental knowledge^ 
an education in all points originally defective ; but 
nobody told him (and it was no wonder he should 
not himself divine it) that the world of which he 
read, and the world in which he lived, were no 
longer the same. Desirous of doing every thing 
for the best, fearful of cabal^ dbtrusting hb own 
judgment, he sought his minbters of all kinds 
upon publick testimony. But as courts are the field 
for caballers, the publick b tlie theatre for moun- 
tebanks and impostors. The cure for both those 
evils b in the discernment of the prince, fiut an 
accurate and penetrating discernment is what in a 
young prince could not be looked for. 

Hb conduct in its principle was not unwise ; 
but, like most other of his well-meant designs, it 
failed in bis hands. It failed partly from mere ill 
fortune, to which speculators are rarely pleased to 
assign that very large share to which she is justly 

Vol. Vni. S entitled 
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entitled in human affairs. The failure, perhaps, 
in part was owing to his suffering his system to be 
vitiated and disturbed by those intrigues, which ^it 
is, humanly speaking, impossible wholly to prevent 
in courts, or indeed under any form of govern- 
ment. However, with these aberrations, he gave 
himself over to a succession of the statesmen of 
publick opinion. In other things he thought that 
he might be a king on the terms of his predeces- 
sors. He was conscious of the purity of his heart 
and the general good tendency of his government. 
He flattered himself, as most men in his situation 
will, that he might consult his ease without danger 
to his safety. It is not at all wonderful that both 
he and his ministers, giving way abundantly in 
.other respects to innovation, should take up. in po- 
licy with the tradition of tlieir monarchy. Under 
his ancestors the monarchy had subsisted, and even 
been strengthened by the generation or support of 
republicks. First, the Swiss republicks, grew under 
the guardianship of the French monarchy. The 
'Dutch republicks were hatched and cherished un- 
der the same incubation. Afterwards, ti repub- 
lican constitution was, under the influence of 
France, established in the empire against the pre- 
tensions of its chief. Even whilst the monarchy 
of France, by a series of wars and negotiMions, 
and lastly by the treaties of Westphalia, had ob- 
tained the establishment of the protestants in Ge^ 

maiiy 
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many as a law of the empire, the same monarchy 
binder Louis the Xlllth, bad force enough to de« 
5troy the republican system of the protestants at 
home. 

Louis the XVIth was a diligent reader of history. 
But the very lamp of prudence blinded biai. Tbe 
guide of human life led him astray. A silent re- 
volution in the moral world preceded tbe political^ 
and prepared it. It became of more iaiportance 
than ever what examples were given, and what 
measures were adopted. The ir causes no longer 
lurked in the recesses of caiMoets, oi in the priv^e 
conspiracies of the fictioas. They were no longer 
to be controlled by the ibrce and influence of tbe 
grandeesy who fixmerlj had been able to stir u^ 
troubles by their diseootients, and to quiet tfaea 
by their conruplioQ. Tae chain of suborcUnadcMV 
even in cabal and see&ioa, was brolien in its most 
important links. It waa no lon^ the ;;reat and 
tbe populace. Other interests were formed .^ther 
depeodencieSy other conneiionfu ruber comfiiiim» 
catkxis. The nkkUe classes had swelled :ar Oi^oiKt 
their iotmex proportuuu Like whatev^er a 'ite 
most efiectiveiy rich and ^jreat In ^iiCifHf:^. U^:^ 
xlasses became tiie seat ai ail the ai^ve M^iucic^^ 
ami the iptepcadeadsi^ weight to ie^Me^ >^ '^«^o. 
There were all the eaeri^es by rttiei* ^^yU^^-A? ^ 
acquired ; there the consequenee ^* •J-^r >k^^^^^r 
There were ail tbe Dtieii& woidi ^00^^^ 1^' r^'*^ 
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tensions, and are icnpatlent of the place which set* 
tied society prescribes to them. These descrip* 
tions had got between the great and the populace; 
and the influence on the lower classes was with 
them. The spirit of ambition had taken possession 
of this class as violently as ever it had done of any 
otlier. They felt the importance of this situation. 
The correspondence of the monied and the mer- 
cantile world, the literary intercourse of academies 
but, above all, the press, of which they had in a 
manner entire possession, made a kind of electrick 
communication every where. The press, in reality, 
has made every government, in its spirit, almost 
democratick. Without the great, the first move- 
ments in this revolution could not, perhaps, have 
been given. But the spirit of ambition, now for 
the first time connected with the spirit of specula- 
tion, was not to be restrained at will. There was 
no longer any means of arresting a principle in its 
course. When Louis the XVIth, under the in- 
fluence of the enemies to monarchy, meant to 
found-but one republick, he set up two. When 
he meant to take away half the crown of his neigh- 
bour,, he lost the whole of his own. Louis the' 
XVIth could not witH impunity countenance a 
new republick : yet between his throne and that 
danj^erous lodgment for an enemy, which he had 
erected, he had the whole Atl-mtick for a ditch. 
He had for an out*-work the English nation itseifi 

friendly 
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friendly to liberty, adverse to that mode of it. He 
was surrounded by a rampart of monarchies, most 
of them allied to him, and generally under his in- 
fluence. Yet even thus secured, a repubtick erect- 
ed under his auspices, and dependent on his power» 
become fatal to his throne, Tiie very money 
which he had lent to support this repuoliclc, by a 
good faith, which to him operated as perfidy, was 
punctually paid to his enemies, and became a re* 
source in the hands of his assassins. 

With this example before their eyes, do any 
ministers in England, do any ministers in Austria, 
really flatter themselves, that they can erect, not 
on the remote shores of the Atlantick, but in their 
view, ill their vicinity, in absolute contact with 
one of them, not a commercial but a martial re- 
publick — a republick not of simple husbandmen 
or fishermen, but of intriguers, and of warriors — 
a republickof a character the most* restless, the most 
enterprising, the most impious, the most fierce ancf 
bloody, the most hypocritical and perfidiovis, the 
most bold and daring that ever has been seen, or 
indeed that can be conceived tP e^isty withou); 
bringing on their own certain ruin ? 

Such is the republick to which we arc going 
to give a place in civilised fellowship : The repub* 
lick, which with joint consent we are going to 
establish in the centre of Europe, in a post that 
overlooks and cpmmands every other state, a d 

which 
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which eminenlly conironts and menaces this king* 
dom. 

You cannot fail to observe, that I speak as if tlie 
allied powers were actually consenting, and not 
compelled by events to ttie establishment of this 
fection in France. The words have not escaped 
me. You will hereafter naturally expect that I 
should make them good. But whether in adopt* 
ing this measure we are ujadly active, or weakly 
passive, or nuiillanimously panick-struck, the ef« 
fects will be the same. You may call tins faction, 
which has eradicated the monarchy, — expelled the 
J)roprietary, persecuted religion, and trampled upon 
law*, — you may call this FraPiicc if you please : but 
pf the ancient France nothing remains, but its 
cetitral geography ; its iron frontier ; its spirit of 
Ambition ; its audacity of enterprise ; its perplexing 
intrigue. These and these alone remain; and 
ihey remain heightened in their principle and aug- 
hiented in their means. All the former correc- 
tives, whether of virtue or of weakness, which ex- 
isted in the old monarchy, are <rone. No single new 
Corrective is to be found in the whole body of the 
new institutions. How should such a thing be found 
there, when every thing has been chosen with care 
and selection to forward all those ambitions designs 
^nd dispositions, not to control them ? The whole 
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is a boJy of ways and means for the supply of 
dominion, without one heterogeneous particle 
in it 

Here I suffer you to breathe^ and leave to your 
meditation what has occurred to me on the geuius 
and character of the French revolution. From 
having this before us, we may be better able to de- 
termine on the first question I proposed, that is, 
how far nations, called foreign, are likely to be af- 
fected with the system established within that ter- 
ritory. I intended to proceed next on the question 
of her facilities, from the internal state 0/ other wa- 
tions, and particularlj/ of this, for obtaining her 
ends : but I ought to be aware, that my notions 
are controverted. — I mean, therefore, in my next 
letter, to take notice of what, in that way, has been 
recommended to me as the most deserving of no- 
lice. In the examination of those pieces, I shall 
have occasion to discuss some others of the topicks 
to which I have called your attention. You know, 
that the letters which I now send to the press, as 
well as a part of what is to follow, have been in 
their substance long since written. A circumstance 
which your partiality alone could make of impor- 
tance to you, but which to the publick is of no 
importance at all, retarded their appearance. The 
late events which press upon us obliged me to 
make some additions ; but no substantial change 
in the matter. 
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This discussion, my friend, will be Ion;;. But 
the matter is serious ; and if ever the fate of tiie 
world could be truly said to depend on a particular 
measure, it is upon this peace. For the present^ 
iarewelK 
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inn. Vet I sec we persevere. Fatigued with oor 
former course ; too listless to explore a new one; 
kept in action by inertness ; niovin<; only because 
we have been in motion ; with a sort of plodding 
perseverance, we resolve to measure back aj^ain the 
very same joyless, hopeless, and inglorious track. 
Backward and forward ; oscillation not progres* 
Bion ; much going in a t^canty space ; the travels of 
a postillion, miles enougli to circle the globe in one 
short stage ; we have been, and we are yet to be 
jolted and rattled over the loose, niisplaced stones, 
and the treacherous hollows of this rough, ill kept; 
broken up, treacherous French causeway 1 / 

The declaratiop which brings up the rear of tho 
papers laid l)efore parliament, contains a review and 
• reasoned summary of all our attempts, and all our 
feilures ; a concise but correct nafrative of the piun- 
ful steps taken to bring on the essay of a treaty at 
Paris; a clear exposureof all the rebuffs wereceived 
in the progress of that experiment ; an honest con- 
fession of our departure from all the rules and all 
the principles of political negotiation, and of com^ 
UiOD prudence, in the conduct of it ; and to crown 
the whole, a fair account of the atrocious man- 
ner in which the regicide enemies had broken up 
what had l)een so inauspiciously begun and so feebly, 
carried on, by finally, and with all scorn driving 
our suppliant ambassador^ put of the limits of their 
usucpation* 

Even 
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Even after all that I have lately seen, I was a 
little surprised at this exposure. A minute display 
of hopes formed without foundation, and of labours 
pursued without fruit, is a- thing not very flattering 
to self-estimation. But truth has its rights, and it 
will assert them. The declaration, after doing all 
this with a mortifying candour, concludes the 
whole recapitulation with an engagement still more 
extraordinary than all the unusual matter it con- 
tains. It says, ^* That his majesty, who had en- 
** tered into this negotiation with gopd faith, who 
*' has suffered no impediment to prevent his pro- 
** secuting it with earnestness and sincerity y\idi& no\r 
07ily to lament its abrupt terminatipn, and to renew 
in the face of all Europe the sokvm declaration,^ 
that whenever his enemies shall be disposed to en«* 
** ter upon the work of a general pacification in a 
'' spirit of conciliation and equity, nothing shall be 
^^ wanting on his part to contribute to the accom- 
** plishment of that great object." 

If the disgusting detail of the accumulated in- 
sults we have received, in what we have pro- 
perly called our " solicitation," to a gang of felons 
and murderers, had been produced as a proof of the 
utter inef&cacy of that mode of proceeding with 
that description of persons, I should have nothing 
at all lo object to it. It might furnish matter con- 
clubive in argument, and instructive in policy : but 

with 
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jwitli all due subtnisBion to high authortty^ and 
with all decent deference to superiour Ughfas^ it doe^ 
not seem quite clear to a discernment no better 
tlian mine, that the premises in that piece conduct 
irresistibly to the conclusion. A laboured display 
of the ill consequences which have attended an 
uniform course of submission to.every mode of cod- 
tumelious insulti wiih whicli tiic despotism of a 
proud, capricious, insulting and implacable foe baa 
chosen to buffet our patience, does not aippear, tp 
tmy poor thoughts, to be properly brought forth as 
a preliminary to justify a resolution of persevering 
in the very same kind of conduct, towards the very 
same sort of person, and on the very same prin* 
<iples. We state our experience, and then we 
come to the manly resolution of acting in contra- 
diction to it* All that has passed at Paris, to the 
moment of our being shamefully hissed off that 
stage, has been nothing but a more solemn repre* 
sentation, on the theatre of the nation, of what 
had been before in rehearsal at Basle. As it is not 
only confessed by us, but made a matter of charge 
on the enemy, that he had given us no encourage- 
ment to believe there was a change in his disposition 
ol* in his policy at any time subsequent to the period 
of his rejecting our first overtures, there seems to 
baVe been no assignable motive for sending Lord 
IVIalmesburyto Paris, except to expose his humbled 

country 
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country to tbe worst indigDilies and the first of the 
kind, as the declaration very troly observes, that 
have been known in the world of oegodatioa. 

An honest neighbour of mine is noC altxigetfaer 
unhappy in the application of an old commoii ^tory 
to a present occasion. & may be said of oiy frieod, 
what Horace says of a ae^ibear cf Us, *^ ganit 
^' aniksexrefaUUa$rComaaD%askU!a&^lgm^ 
subject, he told me a current story of asioiple £ag- 
lish country 'squire, who was persuaded by oertaia 
^lettanti of his acquaintance Id aee the aarid, aad 
to become knowing in men and aiaiuxn. 

Among other celebrated pboes, it mrm meom- 
mended to him to visit Coostaatioopie. He took 
their advice. After various adventures, aol to our 
purpose to dwell upon, he happily arrived at that 
famous city. As aoon as lie had a lidie vep^ed 
himself from hb fatigoe, fae took a aralk into the 
streets ; but he had not gone fiu*, heSute a ^ aiali^ 
^^ nant and a turban'd Turk^ had his cboier routed 
by the careless and assured air,* wkb arhieh tim 
infidel stnitted about ia tbe aietropolis <tf true be* 
iievers. In this temper, be lost no time in doin^ 
to our traveller the honours of tbe pbee. The 
Turk crossed over the way, and with peifect good- 
ivill gave him two or three lusty kicks on the seat 
of honou r. To resent, or to return the compliment 
in Turkey, was quite out of the question. >Oiir 
traveller, since he could no otherwiae ackoowled^ 

this 
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this kind of favour, received it with the best grace 
in the world--^he made one of hi» most ceremonious 
bows> and befi^i'xi the kicking miissulman, *^ to ac« 
'^ cept his perfect assurances of high consideration.** 
Our countryman was too wise to imitate Othello in 
the use of the dagger. He thought it better, as 
better it was/to assuage his bruised dignity with 
half a yard square of baimy diplomattck diachylon. 
In the disasters of their friends, people are seldom 
wanting in a laudable patience. When they are 
such as do not threaten to end fatally, they become 
even matter of pleasantry. The English fellow 
travellers of our sufferer, finding him a little out 
of spirits, entreated him not to take. so slight a 
business so very seriously. They told hini it was 
the custom of the country; that every country had 
its customs ; that the Turkish manners wer^ a lit- 
tle rough ; but that in the main the Turks were a 
good-natured people ; that what would have been 
a deadly affront any where else, was only a little 
freedom tliere ; in shorty they told him to think no 
more of the matter, and to try his fortune in ano« 
ther promenade. But the 'squire, tliough a little 
clownish, had some home-bred sense. What! have 
I come, at all this expence and trouble, all the 
way to Constantinople only to be kicked ? Without 
going beyond my own stable, my groom, for half 
a crown, would have kicked me to my heart's con- 
tent I don't mean to .stay in Constantinople eight 

and 



utid fbf ly houtij, -ntrfr ever to retilirta to tti* rough, 
good^hdtnred "people, that hate tbeir own cnstoms. 

In my opftiion the squire ^vas fn the Hght He 
was Satisfied with fiis first Valmfble and his first in- 
juries. But reaso^ of state and ebihmon sense Ht^ 
two things. If ft were not fot thh diffidence it 
might not appear of absolute necessity, after hair- 
ing received a certain quantity of buffetings by ad* 
vance, that we should send a peer of the realm to 
the scum of the earth, to collect the debt to the 
last farthing; and to receive, with infinite aggrava- 
tion, the same scorns which bad been paid to oui: 
supplication through a commoner: but it was pro* 
per, I suppose, that the whole of our country, in 
all its drders, shdtild have a share of the indignity ; 
and, as in reason, that the higher orders should 
touoh the larger proportion. 

This business was hot ended, because oar dig* 
nity was wounded, or because our patience was 
worn out with contumely and sconti* We bad 
not di^orged obe particle of the donseous dosi^ 
with which we wfere so liberally crammed by the 
mountebanks of Paris, in order to drug and diet 
us into perfect tameness. No ; we waited, till the 
morbid strength of our bouUma for their physick 
had exhausted the well-stored dispenslary of their 
empiricism. It b impossible to guess at the term 
to which our forbearance would have extended. 
The regicides were more fatigued with giving 

Vol. VIIL T blows 
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blows tlian tlie callous check of firitisb diplomaqf 
M'ui^ hurt in receiving then). They have bad no way 
left for getting rid of this mendicant preseverancc, 
.but by sending for the beadle, and forcibly driving 
.our embassy ^ of slireds and patches/ with all its 
mumping cant, from the inhospitable door of can- 
nibal castle— 

** Where (he gaunt niMiiff, growling at the gate, 
*^ Aifnghti the beggar whom he longi to eiit.^ 

I think we might have found, before tbc rude 
hand of insolent office was on our shoulder, and 
the staff of usurped authority brandished over our 
heads, that contempt of the suppliant is not the 
best forivarder of a suit; that national disgrace is 
not the high road to security, much less to power 
and greatness. Patience, indeed, strongly indi* 
cates the love of peace ; but mere love does not 
always lead to enjoyment. It is the power of 
winning that palm which ensures our wearing it 
Virtues have their place; and out of their place 
they hardly deserve the name. They pass into tbe 
neighbouring vice. The patience of fortitude aod 
the endurance of pusillanimity are things very dif- 
ferent, as in their principle, so in their effects* 

In truth this declaration, containing a narrative 
of the first transaction of the kind (and I hope it 
will be the last) in the intercourse of nations, as a 
composition, is ably drawn. It docs credit to our 

official 
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Ihiw^ 6r tfaift report b enet (inferiour I beltev^ ll 
mvr be to vtat it inrtMild represent,) y^t itiU it 
leads as a mosi eloquent and finished perferman<)«« 
Hardly one galling circumstance of the indignltiei 
offi?red by the directory of regicide to tho dUt^plU 
cations made to thet junto in his mc^Qity*s niim^i 
has been spared. £very one of the a|;gr«ivatlQf)» 
attendant on these acts of outrage is, with wonder i* 
fill perspicuity and order, brought forward io Its 
place, and in the manner most fitted to produce iti 
effect They are turned to every poiot of vim in 
which they can be seen to the best edvtiH^^* 
All the parts are so arranged as to point wi tWi 
relation, and to furnish a true idea of <^ spii it 9^ 
the whole transaetion* 

This speedi may §tatid for a mod^. Never^ for 
the triumphal decoration of aay tbea^e, not (of 
the decoratiao of those of Athens mi U4)im, gr 
even of this theatre of Paris, from the ^a^oideries 
of Babylon or from the kxm of^ Gobelins, has 
there been seat any bistoiiek iisstte, eo truly drawu, 
so €iosdy and eo finely wroti^ or iu wliich tlie 
fanxB vt bron^ out an the tidk purpile of sucii 
gioa^iog and biusbtng colours. It put« oie in uiiod 
of the (Heoe of tapestry^ with whieti Virgil proposed 
to adara tiie tb»tre be waji to ^rect to Augai»tui>, 

7 i upon 
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upon tli^ banks of thfi Minciu, who now hides hb 
bead in his reedfli find Ic^ds bis ^\oyy ^nd meko- 
choly wipdin^ through bfinfcs wfi^tciji by the bar* 
barians of QauL lie supposes tlmt tiie fritticfi k 
^iichi tb^t \iic dj^^uTfiB of the conquered nations in 
his tapestry are pipde to pUy their p^Jt, and m 
confouoded io the niachine : 

« ^■- ■■■ ■ utquc 

'* Pprpurctt intirxti tultant aol«a Britantii i'-' 

pr as pryden translates it somewhat parapbrasli' 
cplly, but not le^s in the spirit of tlje prophet tban 
of the poety 

" Where the proud theatres disclose the iccnc, 
Whicfat int«twovfti, Britoii§ teem to faise, 
^ud Afyf ti^^ iir^umph nbjch tboir thaipc di»pla]rs«^ 

It is something Monderful, that the sagacity 
shown in the declaration and the sfieech (and^ so 
%f as it gpcs^ grp^t^r w^ never shown) sbpukl 
b^ve ff^iled to di^pv^r to the writer and to the 
)|pe^)(cr^ thfs inseparable relation between the par* 
tip to thi^ transaction ; and ^\mt nothing can be 
said to display the imperious arrogancp of a base 
enemy^ wliigh does not describe with equal force 
ami equal trutlf the contemptible figure of an ab- 
ject f mba^^y tg^ fhat ipoperipus power. 

It is no lesji biriking, that the same obvious 

rcficxion 
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reflexion should not occur to those gdntlctnen who* 
conducted the opposition to government. But 
their thoughts v^ere turned another way. 'Vhej^ 
seem to have been so entirely occupied With tb^ 
defence of the French directory, so very cSgcr in^ 
finding rccriminatbry precedents to justify every' 
act of its intolerable insolence, sb ahimattiid in theif 
accusations of ministry for not having, at the very 
outset, made concessions proportioned to the dig- 
nity of the great victorious power he had offended, 
that every thing' concerning the sacrifice in this* 
business of national honour, and of the most fun« 
damental principles in the policy of negotiation, 
seemed wholly to have escaped them. To this 
fatal hour, the contention in parliament appeared 
into another form, and was animated by another 
spirit. For three hundred years and more, we have 
had wars with what stood as government in France. 
In all that period the language of ministers, whe- 
ther of boast or of apology, was, that they had left 
nothing undone for the assertion of the national 
honour; the opposition, whether patriotically or 
factiously, cotitending, that the ministers had been 
oblivious of the na^tional glory, and had nuulu im* 
propei* sacrifices of that publick interest, wiiich 
they were bound not only to preserve, but by all 
fair methods to augment. This total chiinjze of 
tone on both sides of your house, forms itself no 
inconsiderable revolutidn; and I am afraid it 
' prognosticates 



t]jc blctthingi of the peace we leeki Thb defeetf 
to my power, I mean to »upply ; that if any p^ar* 
nonn *l)oulii still continue to think an attempt at 
(qrmi/^t \$ any part of the duty of a statesman, I 
ma^ contribute my trifle to the materials of Itis 
speculation. 

As to ttie oti)cr party, the minority of to-dayi 
fipmhly the majority of U^morrow, small in num« 
tjer but fuU of talents and every species of energy, 
H^bjclii upon tbe avowed ground of b^ng more' 
a(;(;eptamc to l*>imce, is a candidate for the tielm 
of this kingdom, it has never changed from tbe 
beginning. It bus preserved a perennial consist* 
ency* I'bis would be a never-failing source of. 
tr^V glPryi if springing from just and right; bui 
it i(» truly dreadful if it be an arm of Styx, which 
springs out of tbe prufoundest depths of a poisoiied: 
soil. 'J be Frcmcb maxims were by these gentle- 
mj^n at nu time condcnuied^ 1 speak of their lan- 
guage iu tbe most moderate terms* There are 
many who think ti^at tliey have gone much fur« 
tlH'r; that they bavo always magnified and extol- 
\tf\ tbe French maxitns ; that not in tbe least dii- 
g^sted or discouraged by tlu*. monstrous evils, which 
b^ve attended these maxitns from tbe moment ci 
their adA>pjlion^ both at home and abroad, they still 
cpntioue to predict, that in due time they must 
prodiice the greatest good to tbe. poor human race# 
'|h<;^.obsttni»'Vely.|)ersist.in stating those evib as 

matter 
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matter of accident;, as thiogi^ wholly collateral to 
the system. 

It 13 observed^ thai this party has never spokeir 
of an ally o£ Gneat Britiean with the smallest degree 
of respect or regard ; on the contrary, it has gene- 
rally mentioned them* under oppnobrious appella- 
tion9^ and: in such terms of contempt or execra* 
tiqnsi ^ n^ver hf^.been heard before, because no 
such would have formerly been permitted in our* 
publick assemblies. The moment, however, tha(any 
of those allies quitted this obnoxious connexion, 
the party has ;instantly passed an act of indemnitfi 
and. oblivion in .their favour. After this, no sort of 
censure on their conduct; no imputation on their 
character! F^romtbat moment their pardon was 
sealed in a reverential and mysterious silence. Witii. 
the gentlemen of this minority, there is no ally, 
from one end of Europe to the other, with whom 
we ought not' to be ashamed to act The whole 
college of the states of Europe is no better than a < 
gang of tyrants. With tbem all our connexions, 
were broken off ationce* We ought to have cul- 
tivated France, and France alone, from the mo- 
ment of I her revolution. On than happy change^ , 
all our dread of that nation as a power was to cease. 
She became in an instant dear to our affections,, 
and one with our interests* All other nations we 
ought to have commanded not to trouble her sa* 
cred throes, whilst in labour to bring into an happy 

birth 
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nobility and gentry, and merchants and bankers, 
who staid at home, liad enjoyed their property 
in security and repose. The assertors of these- 
positions well know, that tlie lot of thousands whb 
remained at home was far more terrible ; that the 
most cruel imprisonment was only a harbinger of 
a* cruel and ignominious death ; and that id this 
mother country of freedom, there were no less thart 
Three Hundred Thoasand at one time in prison. I 
go no further. I instance only these representa- 
tions of the party as staring indications of partiality 
tb that sect, to whose dominion they would have 
left this country nothing to oppose but her own 
naked force, and consequently subjected us, on 
every reverse of fortune, to the imminent danger' 
cff falling under those very evils in that very system, 
which are attributed, not to its own nature, but to 
the pervcrseness of others. Tlicre is notliing in the 
world so difficult as to put men in a stkte of ju- 
*cial neutrality. A leaning there must ever be, 
and it is of the first importance to any nation to 
observe to what side that leaning inclines — whe- 
ther to our own community, or to one with which 
it is in a state of hostility. 

Men are rarely without some sympathy in the* 
sufTerings of others; but in the immense and diver- 
sified mass of humfan misery, which may be pitiedi' 
but cai^pot be relieved,' in the gross, the mind' 
must makea choice. Our sympathy in alway^tnons' 
forcibly attracted towards thetiiisfbitunes ofteftkitf 

persons. 
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persons, and in certain descriptions : and this sym- 
patbetick i^ttraction discovers, beyond a possibility 
of mistake, our mental affinities, and elective affec- 
tions. It is a much surer proof, than the strongest 
declaration, of a real connexion and of an over* 
ruling bias in the mind I am told that the active 
sympathies of this party have been chiefly, if not 
^vholly, attracted to the sufferings of the patriarchal 
rebels, who were amongst the promulgators of the 
maxims of the French revolution, and who have 
suffered, from their apt and forward scholars, some 
part of the evils, which they had themselves so li- 
berally distributed to all the other parts of the com- 
munity. Some of these men, flying from the 
knives which they bad sharpened against their coun- 
try and its laws, rebelling against the very powers 
they had set Q?er themselves by their rebellion 
against their sovereign, given up by those very ar- 
mies to whose faithful attachment they trusted for 
their safety and support;, after they had completely 
debauched all military fidelity ip its source ; some 
of tbes? men, I say, bad fyllw into the hands of 
the b(Bad of that family, the moat illustrious person 
of which they had three times cruelly imprisoned, 
and delivered in that state of captivity to those 
handft from which they w«re able to relieve nei* 
ther heri nor their own nearest and most venerable 
kindred. One of tbe^^ men, connected with this 
country by no circumstaace of birth ; not related 

to 
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to any distinguished families here ; recommended 
by no service ; endeared to this nation by no act or 
even expression of kindness; comprehended in no 
league or common cause ; embraced by no laws of 
publick hospitality; this man was the only one to 
be found in Europe, in whose favour the British 
nation, passing judgment, without bearing, on its 
almost only ally, was to force (and that not by 
boothing interposition, but with every reproach for 
inhumanity, cruelty, and breach of the laws of war) 
from prison. We were to release him from that 
prison out of which, in abuse of the lenity of go- 
vernment amidst its rigour, and in violation of 
at least an understood parole, be had attempted 
an escape; an escape excuseable if you will, but 
naturally productive of strict and vigilant confine- 
oient. The earnestness of gentlemen to free this 
person was the ntore extraordinary, because there 
was full as little in him to raise admiration, from 
any eminent qualities he possessed, as there was to 
excite an interest, from any that were amiable. A 
person, not only of no real civil or literary talents, 
but of no specioua appearance of either; and in 
hia military profession, not marked as a leader in 
any one act of able or successful enterprise-- unlesa^ 
his leading on (or his follot^ing) the allied army of 
Amazonian and mala cannibal Piarisiana to Ver- 
sailles, on the famous fifth of October, \7S9f is to 
make Us glory. Any other exploit of bis» as a 

general^ 
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general, t never heard of. But the triumph of gene^ 
ral fraternity, wa3 but the piore signalized by the 
total want of particular claims, in that case; and by 
postponing all such clainosy in a case where they 
really existed, where they stood embossed, and in a 
manner forced themselves on the view of common 
short-sighted benevolence. WJiilst, for itsimptove* 
menti the humanity of those gentlemen was thus 
on its Jtr^ivels, and had got as far 9ff as Olmutz, 
they never thought of a place and a person much 
nearer to them, or of moving an instruction to Lord 
Malmesbury in favour of their own suffering coun- 
tryman, Sir Sydney Smith. 

This officer, having attempted, with great gaU 
lantry, to cut out a vessel from one of the enemy's 
harbours, was taken after an obstinate resistance ; 
such as obtained him the marked respect of those 
who were witnesses of bis valour, and knew the 
circumstances in which it was displayed. Upon 
his arrival at Paris, he was instantly thrown into 
prison ; where the nature of bis situation will best 
be understood, by knowing, that amongst its miti* 
gationSj was the permission to vf^k occasionally in 
the court, and to enjoy the privilege of shaving 
himself. On the old system of feeliiigs = and prin- 
ciples, his sufferings might have been entitled to 
consideration,, and even in a comparison wi|^',thos6 
of citizen la Fayette, to a priority in the order of 
compassion. If the mini^^ers had neglected to 

take 
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take any steps in his favouri h declaration of the 
sense of the bouse of commoi)^ we\ild have stimu- 
lated them to their duty« If they had caused a 
representation to be made^ such a proceeding 
would have added force to it. If reprisal should 
be thought adviscable, the address of the hotise 
would have given an additional sanction to a mea- 
sure which would have been^ indeed, justifiable 
without any other sanction than its own reason. 
But no. Nod)ing at all like it. In fact, the nMrit 
of Sir Sydney Smith, and hb claim on British com*- 
passbn, was of a kind altogether different from 
that which interested so deeply the authors of the 
motion in favour of citizen la Fayette. In my 
bumble opinion, Captain Sir Sydney Smith has 
another sort of merit with the British natiod, and 
somethmg of a higher claim on British humanity 
than citizen la Fayette. Faithful, zealous, and 
ardent in the service of his king and country ; full 
of spirit; full of resources; going o^ut of the beaten 
road, but going right, because his^ uncommon en- 
terprise was not conducted by a vtil5:;ar judgment; 
—in his professkm. Sir Sydney Smith might be 
considered as a distinguished person, if any person 
cou-ld well btf distinguished in a service in which 
scarce a commander caa be named vi^ithou<t put- 
ting yOD in mind of some action of intrepidity, 
irkiti) and vigilance, that has given them a fair title 
to contend with any mett' and in any age. But I 

t will 
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vfWl say nothing ikrtber of the merits of Sir Sydney 
Smith : the mortal animosity of the regicide enemy 
supersedes all other panegyrick. Their hatred is a 
judgment in his favour without appeal. At pre- 
sent he is lodged in the tower of the Temple, the 
last prison of Louis the Sixteenth, and the last but 
one of Maria Antonietta of Austria ; the prison of 
Louis the Seventeenth ; the prison of Elizabeth of 
Bourbon. There he lies, unpitied by the grand 
philanthropy, to meditate upon the fate of thosie 
who are faithful to their king and eountry. Whilst 
this prisoner, secluded from intercourse, was in-* 
dulging in these cheering reflections, he might 
possibly have had the further consolation of learn- 
ing (by means of the insolent exultation of his 
guards) that there was an English ambassador at 
Paris ; he might have had the proud comfort of 
hearing, that this ambassador had the honour of 
passing his mornings in respectful attendance at 
the office of a regicide pettifogger ; and that in 
the evening he relaxed in the amusements of 
the opera, and in the spectacle of an audience 
totally new; an audience in which he had the 
pleasure of seeing about him not a single face that 
be could formerly have known in Paris; but in the 
place of that company, one indeed more than equal 
to it in display of gaiety, splendour and luxury ; a 
set of abandoned wretches, squandering in insolent 
Vol. VIIL U riot 
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riot tlie 5poil» of fbeir bleeding cocmtry# A sdb^- 
ject of profotmd reflection both to tbe pi^isoner asxl 
to the ambasaador. 

Whether all the matter upon whith I have 
grouaded my opinion erf tbili last paifty be folly 
suthcnt Seated or not, must be left to those who 
Imve hat! the opportunity of a nearer Yiiew of it^ 
conduct^ and who have been more attentive ki 
their perusal of (lie writingSi T^hrch have apj^afed 
in its favour. But for my part, I have never 
heard the gross fects on" whitli I ground my idea 
of their ndfarked partiality to the re^nirtg tyranny 
in France, in^ any part, denied I am not sur-' 
prised at all (hrs. Opimons, as they sometimes 
follow, 30 they fire'quently guide and dfrect the' 
' a^ections ; and men may become more atftached* 
Co tlie country of their principles, than t6 thd 
country of their birtti. What I have stated htrtf 
is only Co mark tlie spirit whieh seems to me^, 
though in somewhat diftefent ways, to sctoate ott 
great party leaders ; and to traces thife first paltiBW 
of a negotiation to its true source. 

Such is the present state of our public cconselff* 
Well nF>ight I be aBhained of what seefnd to be a; 
censurd of two great fee tions, >vitb the two most 
eloquent men, which this country ever saw, at ttitf 
head of them^ tf t had found Aat either of themr 
eould support their conduct by any example in the 
h»tory of their eountry. 1 shoutdf very much prefer 

their 



..&eir jad^OKHl tt> mj own^ if I vtx nat ^fl^iiM;^ 
by ao iofiMbdtj awerinkrOT^ ««^^ ol SBAMcii^c^ 
to prder the coiSectei wtsiJoa of i$» la IM a&^ 
fities of any two BMo Imi^ I tctom to the 4e^ 
clanUioQ, with wlach llie htslQiry of the dbortni 
of a treaty wiih the r^icides is dosecL 

After such an elaborate di^ilay had been mtd^ 
of the injustice and insolence of an enemy, wha 
seems lo have been irritated by every one of Uio 
means, which had been commonly used with etfecl 
|o 30othe the rage of intemperate power, the na- 
tural result would be, that the scabbard, in whicl^ 
we iq v^in attempted to plunge our sword, should 
have been tlirown away with scof n« It MoUld havq 
^gn n&tura'l, that, rising in' the fulness of theii: 
r^ajght, insult^, majesty, despised dignity, violated 
jq^tijce, rejected sqpplicatipni patience gocKdted intqr 
fury, would have poucf^c) pMt all the length of thq 
reigns upon all the wrath whieh they had so long 
restiTained^ It mi^t hate been expected, tba( 
emulous of the ^ory pf tb^ youthful hero * in M'^ 
iiance with bim, touched by the example of wba( 
one mao wall formed and well placed, may do in 
the most desperate state of affairs, convinced tlierf 
is }i courage of the cabinet full as ppwerful an^ 
far leas vulgar than that of the iiekj, our tfihiutef 
wimki bafe changed the whole line of that uuUm 

u 2 prosperous 
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prosperous prudence, which had hitherto produced 
all the effects of the blindest temerity. If he 
found his situation full of danger, (and I do not 
deny that it is perilous in the extreme) he must 
feel that it is also full of glory ; and that he is 
placed on a stage, than which no muse of fire 
that had ascended the highest hf^aven of inven- 
tion, could imap;tne any thing more awful and 
August. It was hoped, that in this swelling scene 
in which he moved with some of the first poten- 
tates of Europe for his fellow actors, and with 
so many of the rest for the anxious spectators of 
a part, which, as he plays it, determines for ever 
their destiny and his own, like Ulysses in the un- 
ravelling point of the epick story, he would have 
thrown off* his patience and his rags together; and 
stripped of unworthy disguises, he would have 
stood forth in the form, and in the attitude of an 
hero. On that day, it was thought he would have 
assumed the port of Mars ; that he would bid to 
be brought forth from their hideous kennel (where 
his scrupulous tenderness had too long immured 
them) those impatient dogs of war, whose fierce 
regards affright even the minister of vengeance 
that feeds them : that he would let them loose, in 
famine, fever, plagues, and death, upon a guilty 
race, to whose frame, and to all whose habit, order, 
peace, religion, and virtue are alien and abhorrent 
It was expected that he would at last have thought 

of 
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of active and effectual war ; that he would no 
longer amuse tlie British lion in the chace of n^ice 
and rats ; that he would no longer employ the. 
whole naval power of Great Britain^ once the ter- 
Tour of the world, to prey upon the miserable re- 
mains ofa peddling commerce, which the enemy 
did not regard, and from which none could profit. 
It was expected, that he would have re-asserted the 
justice of his cause; that he would have re-ani- 
mated whatever remained to him of his allies, and 
endeavoured to recover those whom their fears 
had led astray ; that he would have rekindled the 
martial ardour of his citizens ; that he would have 
held out to them the example of their ancestry, 
the assertor of Europe, and the scourge of French 
ambition ; that he would have reminded them ofa 
posterity, which if this nefarious robbery, under 
the fraudulent name and false colour of a govern- 
ment, should in full power be seated in the heart 
of Europe, must for ever be consigned to vice, ina- 
piety, barbarism, and the most ignominious slavery 
of body and mind. In so holy a cause it was pre- 
sumed, that he would (as in the beginning of the 
war he did) have opened all the temples ; and with 
prayer, with fasting, and with supplication (better 
directed than to the grim Moloch of regicide in 
France), have called upon us to raise that united 
cry, which has so often stormed Heaven, and with 
a pious violence forced down blessings upon a 

repentant 



repentant pe6ple. It was hoptd that whefi he lilid 
iovpked upon his endeavours the favourable regard 
of the Protector of the human race, it Mx>uld be 
•een that his menaces to tlic enemy, and his prayers 
to the Almighty, wefc not followed, but accom- 
panied, vv'ith corre8pon(}ent action. It was hoped 
that bis shrilling trumpet should be heapd, not to 
announce a shety, but to souqd a pharge. 

•Such a conclusion to such a declaration and such 
a specc^h, wpuld have been a thing ot course ; so 
much a thing of course, that I will be bold to say, 
if in ady apcient history, the Uoman for instance^ 
(supposing that in Rome the matter of such a de- 
tail could have been furnished) a consul had gone 
through such a Ipng train of proceedings, and 
that there t^^as a chasm in the manuscripts by 
M'hich we had lost the conclusion of the speech and 
the subsequent part of the narrative, all cri ticks 
would agree, that i^ J^rcinshemius would have been 
thought to have managed the supplementary bu« 
'sincss of a continuator most unskilfully, and to 
have supplied the hiatus most improbi^bly, if he 
had not filled up the gaping space, in a manner 
somewhat similar (though better executed) to 
what I have imagined. But too often di61erent is 
rational conjecture from melancholy fact. This 
exordium, as contrary to all the rules of fhetprick, 
as to those mo^c ds^efntial rules of policy which our 
situation would djotate^ is intended as a prelude to c^ 
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deades^iif^g and disbearteiiiag proposition ; as if 
all that a iiiinjs.ter had to feai* ia a war of Ihs owj|i 
conducting, was, tbajt the people should pursue it 
with too ardcpt a ^eal. Sucli a };one, as I gucsseci 
the pfiinister would hayc ta,i^en^ I am yery sure^ is 
the trye, unsuborned, unsophisticated language of 
genuine natural feeling un(|er the smart of patien^qe 
.exhausted a^d 9Ji>u$ed. Such a /conduct as iht^ 
facts stated in the declaration gaverooai tp expect, 
is that which true wisdon> would haye dictated 
under the injpressicii of those genuine feelings. 
Never was there a jar or dispordj bejwpen genuine 
sentiment and sound ppjicy. J^^ever, no, never 
jdid nature say one thing and wisdom say another. 
Nor are sentiments of elevation in themselves tuN 
gid an4 unnatural. Nature is never more truly 
bersielt^ };han in her grandest form. The Apollo, 
of Belvedere (if tlie universal robber has yet left 
him at Belvedere) is as much in nature, as any figure 
from the pencil of p,embrandt, or any clown in 
the rustick revels of Teniers. Indeed it is when a 
great nation is in great djjificulties, that minds 
must exalt themselves to the occasion, or all is lost. 
Strong passiqn under the direction of a feeble rea- 
son feeds a low fever, which serves oqly to destroy 
the body that entertains it. But veben^ei^t passion 
does not always indicate an infirm JMdgment It 
often accompanies, and actuates, and is even auxi- 
liary tq a pQwerfql uq^^r^t^l^^i^gii ^^^ \^'h^n they 
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both conspire and act harmoniously, their force is 
great to destroy disorder within, and to repel in* 
jury from abroad. If ever there was a time that 
calls on us for no vulgar conception of things, and 
for exertions in no vulgar strain, it is the awful 
hour that Providence has now appointed to this 
nation. Every little measure is a great errour ; 
and every great errour will bring on no small ruin. 
Nothing can be directed above the mark that we 
must aim at : Every thing below it is absolutely 
thrown away. 

Except with the addition of the unheard-of in- 
sult offered to our ambassador by his rude expul- 
sion, we are never to forget that the point on which 
the negociation with De la Croix broke off, was 
exactly that which had stifled in its cradle the 
negotiation we had attempted with Barth^l^my. 
Each of these transactions, concluded w ith a ma- 
nifesto upon our part : but the last of our mani- 
festoes very materially differed from the first. The 
first declaration stated, that ** nothing was lejt but 
" to prosecute a war equally just and necessary r 
In the second, the justice and necessity of the war 
is dropped : the sentence importing that nothing 
was left but the prosecution of such a war, disap- 
pears also. Instead of (his resolution to prosecute 
the war, we sink into a whining lamentation on 
the abrupt termination of the treaty. We have no- 
thing lef( but the Ifist resource of female weakness, 

of 
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of helpless infancy, of doting decrepitude, — 
wailing and lamentation. We cannot even utter 
a sentiment of vigour — " his majesty has only to 
'* lament." A poor possession, to be left to a great 
monarch ! Mark the effect produced on our coun- 
cils by continued insolence, and inveterate hosti- 
lity ! We grow more malleable under their blows. 
In reverential silence, we smother the cause and 
origin of the war. On that fundamental article of 
faith, we leave every one to abound in his own 
sense. In the minister's speech, glossing on the 
declaration, it is indeed mentioned ; but very fee- 
bly. The lines are so faintly drawn as hardly to be 
traced. They only make a part of our consolation 
in the circumstances which we so dolefully lament. 
We rest our merits on the humility, the earnest* 
iiess of solicitation, and the perfect good faith of 
those submissions, which have been used to per- 
suade our regicide enemies to grant us some sort 
of peace. Not a word is said, which might not 
have been full as well said, and much better to, if 
the British nation had appeared in the simple cha- 
racter of a penitent convinced of his errours and 
offences, and offering, by penances, by pilgrimages, 
and by all the modes of expiation ever devised by 
anxious, restless guilt, to make all the atonement 
in his miserable power. 

The declaration ends as I have before quoted it, 
with a solemn voluntary pledge, the most full and 
th(S niQst spleodn that ever was given, of our 
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f«»oliitx)n(if io h may be called) to enter M^un into 
tbe vr^ ramc courM. Ji requim notiiing more of 
tbf^ rctiickicA, than to furnitli aoiue »ort of eiccuM^ 
^:»e sffli ol culourable pretext, far our renewing 
ttie »up|ilicalHm» of inirocenceat tbe feet of guilt. 
It leaves tbe murocnt tA ncfjotiation a most importo 
ant moment, to the choice of the enemy. He ■■ 
|o rq|ulatc it accordini; U) the convenience of hi) 
pffuin. Hew to brin<; it forward at that time 
irbcm it may bcft tCTTf: to evtablish hii antbority 
at home, and to extend his power abroad. A dan> 
gercHM assurance fur tht« nation to give, wt^Jther 
it i» brtdten or whether it i» kept. A» all treaty 
wu broken off, and broken off in the manner we 
jbave «eeo, the fietd of fiiturc conduct ought to be 
ceaerved free and unimcurnbercd to our future dis- 
pretion' A* to tbe »ort of condition prefixed to 
the pled^ namely, " that the enemy fhoutd be 
** disposed to enter into tbe work of general paci- 
V ^cation with the spirit of reconciliation and 
*' equity," tbtt phrascolt^ cannot potMbly be eon- 
lidered otherwise, Uian as m many word* thrown 
in to fill tbe aentence, and o round it to tlie ear. 
We prefixed the »ame plaukibte conditiom to any 
renewal of the ne]s;otiation, in our manifesto on Ae 
njection of our popoaali at Basle. Vc HA Ml 
consider th confli u Mnding. We-ypm^ 
a BHEh t it ion Hitlpottt any sort 

o^r^rd tol is no new negotfirticMi^ 
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of conciliation and equity, than were to be dis- 
co\'cred, when we entered into our last at Paris. 
Any of the slightest pretences, any of the most 
loose, formal equivocating expressions, would jus- 
tify us under the peroration of this piece, in agaia 
sending the last, or some other^Lord Malmesbuiy 
to Paris. 

I hope I misunderstand this pledge ; or that we 
shall shew no more regard to it, than we have done 
to all the faith, that we have plighted to vigour and 
resolution in our former declaration. If I am to 
understand the conclusion of the declaration to be 
what unfortunately it seems to me, we make aq 
engagement with the enemy, without any corre- 
spondent engagement on his side. We seem to 
hSfVe cut ourselves off from any benefit which aq 
intermediate state of things might furnish to 
enable us totally to overturn that power, ao litUd 
connected with moderation and justice. By hold- 
ing out no hope, either to the justly discontented 
^n France, or to any foreign power, and leaving the 
r^-comm0nGement of all treaty to this identical 
jtirito of assassins, we do in effect assure and gua- 
rantee to them, the full possession of the rich frnits 
of their fsonfiscations, of their mqrders of men, 
womei^ and children, and of fill the multiplied, 
endfesfy nanieless iniquities by which they have 
obtained their power. We guarantee to them the 
possessipa (if a ^UHl uated as 
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France, round, entire, immensely perhaps aug« 
men ted. 

Well ! some will say, in this case we have only 
submitted to the nature of things. The nature of 
things is, I admit, a sturdy adversary. This might 
be allcdged as a plea for our attempt at a treaty. 
But what plea of that kind can be allcdged, after 
the treaty was dead and gone, in favour of this 
posthumous declaration ? No necessity has driven 
us to that pledge. It is without a counterpart 
even in expectation. And what can be stated to 
obviate the evil which that solitary engagement 
must produce on the understanding or the fears of 
men ? I ask, what have the regicides promised you 
in return, in case j^ou should shew what they would 
call dispositions to conciliation andequity, whilst you 
are giving that pledge from the throne, and engag- 
ing parliament to counter-secure it? It is an awful 
consideration. It was on the very day of the date 
of this wonderful pledge*, in which we assumed 
the directorial government as lawful, and in wliich 
we engaged ourselves to treat with them when 
ever they pleased ; it was on that very day the re* 
gicide fleet was weighing anchor from one of your 
harbours, where it had remained four days in per- 
fect quiet These harbours of tlie British dominions 
are the ports of France. They arc of no use but to 
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protect an enemy from our best allies, the storms 
of Heaven, and his own rashness. Had the JVeet 
of Ireland been an unportuous coast, the French 
naval power would have been undone. The ene« 
my uses the moment for hostility, without the least 
regard to your future disposition of equity and con- 
ciliation. They go out of what were once your 
harbours, and they return to them at their pleasure. 
Eleven days they had the full use of Bantry Bay, 
and at length their fleet returns from their har- 
bour of Bantry to their harbour of Brest. Whilst 
you are invoking the propitious spirit of regicide 
equity and conciliation, they answer you with an 
attack. They turn out the pacifick bearer of 
your " how do you does," Lord Malmesbury ; 
and they return your visit, and their " thanks 
for your obliging inquiries," by their old practised 
assassin ffoche^ They come to attack — What? 
A town, a fort, a naval station? They come 
to attack your king, your constitution, and the 
very being of that parliament, which was holding 
out to them these pledges, together with the en- 
tireness of the empire, the laws, liberties, and pro- 
perties of all the people. We know that they me- 
ditated the very same invasion, and for the very 
same purposes, upon this kingdom ; and had the 
coast been as opportune, would have effected it 

Whilst you are in vain torturing your invention 
to assure them of your sincerity and good faith, they 

have 
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ka?e left ho doubt conccrrting theii^ good f«kb^ 
and ikeir sincerity tdwiirds those to whom tbej 
bave eugag&d their hdodur. To tlieit power tbcy 
Imvd been true to the only pledgp they have ever 
yet given to you> or to any of yourt^ I ipcan tlie 
solemn engagement which tliey entered into witU 
the deputation of tr«Litdrs \lUo appei^red ^t tlieir 
bar, from £ngUdd and from Ireland, in 179S<i 
Tliey have been true and faithful to tt^ engage^ 
metit which they had made more largely ; tlmt \$^ 
their engagement to give eflectiial aid to inturrec^ 
tion and treason^ wlierever they might appear in 
the world We have seen the liriti^li declaratior^ 
This is the countiT-decluration of the dir^ctoryf 
This is the reciprocal pledge which regicide amity 
gives to the conciliatory pledges of kings ! Qpt| 
tliank God, such pledges cannot q^i^t single*' 
They have no counterpart ; and if thi;y l^idi tli§ 
enemy's conduct caACcl^ $M(;h dcqUratjpMS ; apd I 
trust, along with them^ cancels every thing of ini^r 
chief and dishonour that (hey contain* 

There is one thing in this busip^s whi(;h ap^ 
pe&n to be wholly unacijountabla, or acisou^tabift 
on a supposition i dare not entertain £or t^ mojmtAp 
I cannot help oiking, Why all this paiasi tg 4w 
the Uritishnatiun of ambitloUi porf^dy, «iid tk^ M^ 
satiate tliirst of war? At what period of timf wa# 

it (hat our country hiw dc»arved thatload 9f infiMnyt 
of which notfung but pjretoraatarai ImnUkikB » 
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language atid coudnct can serve to dear ua? If 
vfe have deserved thid kind of evil fame from ax^j 
thing we have done in a st^te off prosperitjITi I ^oi 
dure that it h npt an abject conduct in adversity 
that can deaf our repatatioa Well is it koowa 
thut ambition can creep as well as aoar^ The pride 
of no person in a fiourisiiilfig condition i^ laortk 
justly to be dreaded iban thai of bioa who is meaoi 
and cringing under a doubtful and unptosperootf 
fortune. But it seems it was thought itecessairy to. 
^ve some out-of-tbe-waiy proofs of out sincerkyi; 
as well as of our freedom from ambition. Is theni 
fraud and fiUsehood becomte the distinctive charaCi*> 
ter of Englishmen ? Whenever yoiir enemy choose^ 
to aceuae yo\4 of perfidy and ill faith, will you' pu( 
it into his ponder to fhro^ yott into the pwgf^fyxy 
of t^elf-humiliatlopf? h hi» charge e<|uaji tp^ thi| 
finding of thegra«d JMry of Europe, »nd iimSi;]^ 
to put you upon your trial ? But on thai tml i 
will defend th^ English miniistry. I am aorry thtl 
on some poii^ I have, on tisbe principled | h^^ aK 
wayt opposedf so gQ<^ a. de^ee to make* Thejr 
were not the first to begin the wfir. 'they did not 
eaicite the general confederaay itt Europi^^ ^hkk 
was so propei'ly iwmed on the alarm ^ven by tb$ 
jacobiniiam of France. They did nt>t l^efpn witii 
an hostfle a^^ression oh the regicides ot^ any of thefr 
Allien. These paiiricides of their own couiiftry, 
diidplioii^ tfafiofestlyeff fcr fiore^n \jy domestick 
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violence^ were the first to attack a power that wai 
our ally, by nature^ by habit, and by the sanction 
of multiplied treaties. Is it not true that they were 
the first to declare war upon this kingdom ? Is 
every word in the declaration from Downing-street^ 
concerning their conduct, and concerning ours and 
that of our allies, so obviously false that it is neces- 
sary to give some new invented proofs of our good 
faith in order to expunge the memory of all this 
perfidy ? 

We know that over-labouring a point of this 
kind, has the direct contrary effect from what we 
wish. We know that there is a legal presumption 
against men quando se tmnis purgitant ; and if a 
charge of ambition is not refuted by an affected 
humility, certainly the character of fraud and per* 
fidy is still less to be washed away by indications of 
meanness. Fraud and prevarication are servile 
vices. Tbey sometimes grow out of the necessities^ 
always out of the habits of slavish and degenerate 
spirits : and on the theatre ot the wtMrid^ it is not 
by assuming the mask of a Davus or a Geta that an 
actor will obtain credit for manly simplicity and a 
liberal openness of proceeding. It is an eeect couo* 
tenance ; it is a firm adherence to principle ; it is s 
power of resisting false shame and frivolous fear, 
that assert our good faith and honour^ and assure to 
us tbe confidence of mankind. Therefore alitbese 
negotiatioof, and all tbe declaratioiu with whkb 
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they were preceded and followed^ can only serve 
to raise presumptions against that good faith and 
publick integrity^ the fame of which to preserve iiv 
violate is so much the interest and duty of every 
nation* 

The pledge is an engagement ** to all Europe." 
This is the more extraordinary^ because it is a 
pled^ which no power in Europe^ whom I have 
yet heard of, has thought proper to require at our 
hands. I am not in the secrets of office; and 
therefore I may be excused for proceeding upon 
probabilities and exterior indications. I have sur* 
veyed all Europe from the east to the west, from 
•the north to the south* in seardi of this call upon 
us to purge ourselves of *^ subtle duplicity and a 
punick style'' in our proceeding*. I have not heard 
that his excellency the Ottoman ambassador has 
expressed his doubts of the British sbcerity in our 
negotiation with die most unchristian republick 
lately set up 'at our door. WhsA sympathy, in that 
quarter, may have introduced a remonstrance upoa 
tb^ want of faith in this naUon, I cannot positively 
aay. If it exists, it is in Turkish or Arabicki and 
possibly is not yet translated. But none of the na* 
tions which compose the old Christian world have 
I yet heard as calling upon nt for thoae judidid 
purgations and ordeals, by fire and water, which 
we have chosen to go through ;«— for the other 
great proof, by battl^ we seem to declifi^ 
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For whose use, entertainment, or instruction, 
arc all those overstrained and over-laboured pro- 
ceedings in council, in negotiation, and in speeches 
in parliament, intended ? What royal cabinet b 
to be enriched with these high-finished pictures of 
the arrogance of the sworn enemies of kings, and 
the meek patience of a British administration? 
In what heart is it intended to kindle pity towards 
our multiplied mortifications and disgraces ? At 
best it is superfluous. What nation is unacquainted 
with the haughty disposition of the common enemy 
of all nations ? It has been more than seen, it has 
been felt ; not only by those who have been the vic- 
tims of ttieir imperious rapacity, but, in a degree 
by those very powers who have consented to estab* 
lish this robbery, that they might be able to copy 
it, with the impunity to make new usurpations of 
their own. The king of Prussia has hypothecated 
in trust to the regicides his rich and fertile terri* 
tories on the Rhine, as a pledge of his zeal and 
jtfection to the cause of liberty and equality. He 
has seen them robbed with unbounded liberty, tod 
with the most levelling equality. The woods are 
wasted ; the country is ravaged ; property is coo- 
liscated ; and the people are put to bear a double 
yoke, in the exactions of a tyrannical government 
and in the contributions of an hostile irruption. Is 
it to satisfy the court of Berlin, that the court of 
London is to give the same sort of pledge of its 
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sincerity Artd good faith to the French directory ? 
It is fvot that heart full of sensibility, — it is not 
Lncchesini, the minister of his Prussian Majesty, 
the late ally of England, and the present ally of itsf 
enemy, who has demanded this pledge of our srin- 
cerity, as the price of rftiewal of the lo'rtg lease of 
his sincere friendship to this kingdom. 

It is not to our enemy, the now faithful ally of 
regicide, late the faithful ally of Great Britain, the 
Catholick king, that we address our doleful Idmen- 
tation : it is not to the Prince of Pcdce^ whose 
declaration of war was one of the first auspicious^ 
omens of general tranquillity,* which our dove-like 
ambassador, with the olive-branch in his beak, wasf 
saluted with at bis entrance into the ark of cleane 
birds at Paris. 

Surely it is not to the Tetrafch of Sdrdiriia, riow 
the faithful ally of a power who has $eiz:ed upon alt 
his fortresses, and confiscated the oldest dotninions- 
of his house; it is not to this once powerful^, once 
respected, aiid otice cherished a:Uy of Great Bri- 
tain, that we mean to prove the sirfc^rity of thef 
peace which we oflefed , to maki* at his expence. 
Or is it to him we are to prove the arrogance of 
the power who, under the name of frierfd, op- 
presses him, and the poor remains of hi^ sfubjects/ 
with all the ferocity of the most cruel entemy ? 

It is not to Holland, under the name of anr allyi 
laid under a permanent military contribution, filled 
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with their double garrison of barbarous jacobin 
troops, and ten times more barbarous jacobin 
clubs and assemblies, that we find ourselves 
obliged to give this pledge. 

Is it to Genoa, that we make this kind promise; 
1^ state which the regicides were to defend in a fa- 
vourable neutrality, but whose neutrality has been, 
by the gentle influence of jacobin authority, forced 
into the trammels of an alliance ; whose alliance 
has been secured by the admission of French gar* 
risons ; and whose peace has been for ever ratified 
by a fiorced declaration of war against ourselves ? 

It is not the grand<luke of Tuscany who claims 
this declaration ; not the grand duke, who for bis 
early sincerity, for his love of peace, and for bis 
entire confidence in the amity of the assassins of bis 
house, has been complimented in the Britisb par- 
liament with the name of '' the wisest sovereign in 
" Europe :" — It is not this pacifick Solomon, or his 
philosophick cudgelled ministry, cudgelled by £ng« 
lish and by French, whose wisdom and philosophy 
between them, have placed Leghorn in the hands 
of the enemy of the Austrian family, and driven 
the only profitable commerce of Tuscany firom its 
only port. It is not this sovereign, a far nK)re able 
statesman than any of the Medici in whose chw bs 
sits : it is not the philosopher Carkttiy more ably 
speculative than Galileo^ more profoundly politick 
than Machiavel^ that call up(m us so loudly to give 

the 
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the same bappy proofs of the same good faith to 
the republick^ always the same^ always one an in-* 
divisible. 

It is not Venice, whose principal cities the enemy 
has appropriated to himself^ and scornfully desired 
the state to indemnify itself from the emperour, that 
we wish to convince of the pride and the despotism 
of an enemy, who loads us with his scoffs and 
buffets. 

It is not for his holiness we intend thb conso* 
latory declaration of ovur own weakness^ and of the 
tyrannous temper of his grand enemy. That prince 
has known both the one and the other from the 
beginning. The artists of the French revolution, 
had given their very first essays and sketches of rob* 
bery and desolation against his territories, in a £Eur 
more cruel ^' murdering piece" than had ever enter* 
ed into the imagination of painter or poet. Witli- 
out ceremony they tore from his cherishing arms, 
the possessions which he held for five hundred years^ 
undisturbed by all the ambition of all the ambi- 
tious monarcbs who, during tiiat period, have 
reigned in France. Is it to him, in whose wsong 
'we have in our late negotiation ceded his now un- 
happy countries near the Rhone, lately amongst the 
most flourishing (perhaps the most flourishing for 
their extent) of all the countries upon earth, that 
we are to prove the sincerity of our resolution to 
make peace with the riepublick of barbarism ? That 

venerable 
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venerable potentate and pontiff, is sunk deep into 
the vale of years ; he is half disarmed by^his peace- 
ful character ; his dominions are more than half dis^ 
armed by a peace of two hundred years, defended 
as they were, not by force but by reverence ; yet 
in all these straits, we see him display, amidst the 
recent ruins and the new defacements of his plun- 
dered capital, along with the mild and decorated 
piety of the modern, all the spirit and magnanimity 
of antient Rome ! Does he, who, though himself 
unable to defend them, nobly i^efused to receive pe- 
cuniary compensations for the protection he owed 
to his people of Avignon, Garpentras, and the Ve- 
naisin ;— -does he want proofs of our gdod dispor 
sition to deliver over that people without any se- 
curity for them, or any compensation to their so- 
vereign, to this cruel enemy ? Does he want to 
be satisfied of the sincerity of our humiliation . to 
France, who has seen his free, fertile and bappy 
icity and state of Bologna, the cradle of regenerated 
law, the seat of sciences and of arts, so hideously 
metamorphosed, whilst he was crying to Great Bri- 
tain for aid, and. offering to purchase that aid at 
any price? Is it him, who sees that chosen spot 
of plenty and delight converted into a jacobin fe- 
rocious republick, dependent oq the homicides of 
France? Is it him, who, from the miracles of his 
):}eneiiccnt industry, has done a work which de6ed 
the power of the Roman emperors, though with an 
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entliralled world to labour for them; is it him, 
who has drained and cultiYated the Pontine 
Marshes^ that we are to satisfy of our cordial spirit 
of conciliation, with those who, in their equity, are 
restoring Holland again to the seas, whose maxims 
poison more than the exhalations of the most 
deadly fens, and who turn all the fertilities of na* 
ture and qf art, into an howling desart? Is it to 
him, that we are to demonstrate the good faith oC 
our submissions to the cannibal republick ; to him 
who is commanded to deliver into their hands An* 
cona and Civita Vecchia, seats of commerce, raised 
by the wise and liberal labours and expences of the 
present and late pontiffs ; ports not more belong* 
mg to the Ecclesiastical State than to the com- 
merce of Great Britain ; thus wresting from his 
hands the power of the keys of the centre of Italy, 
as before they had taken possession of the keys of 
the northern part, from the hands of the unhappy 
king of Sardinia, the natural ally of England ? Is 
it to him we are to prove our good fidth in the 
peace which we are soliciting to receive from the 
hands of his and our robbers, the enemies of all 
artSynU sciences, all civilization, and all commerce? 
Is it to the Cispadane or to the Transpadane re- 
publicks, which have been forced to bow under the 
galling yoke of French liberty, that we address all 
these pledges of our sincerity and love of peace 
with their unnatural parents ? 

Are 
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Are we by this declaration to latiflfy the king of 
Naples whom we have left to struggle as he caoi 
after oqr abdication of Corsica, and the flight of 
the whole naval force of England out of the whole 
circuit of the Mediterranean, abandoning our aUie% 
Otir commerce, and the honour of a nation, oneo 
the protectress of all other nations, because strength* 
ened by the independence, and enriched by the 
commerce of them all P Uy the express provisions 
of a recent treaty, we hi^d engaged with the king 
of Naples to keep a naval force in the Mediter^ 
ranean. But, good God ! was a treaty at all ne- 
cessary for this ? The uniform policy of tliis king** 
dom M a state, and eminently so as a commercial 
State, has at all times led us to keep a powerful 
^qadron and a commodious naval station in tha( 
central sea, which borders upon, und which con* 
sects, a fi^r greater number and variety of stateSi 
European, Asii^tick, and Africi^n, than any other. 
Without such a naval force France must beconu) 
des()otick piistress of that sea, and of all the coun* 
trios whose shores it washes. Our com^ierce must 
Ifocome vassal on her and dependent op her wilL 
8inoe we are come qo longer to trust to our force 
Iq armi) hu( to our dexterity in negotiation, and 
begiq to pay i^ desperate cpurt to a proud und coy 
fisurpat|op, (tqd have finally sent an ambi^ssa^or (a 
^ jpufbon r^gicjdos ^t Paris; the king of ^faplfli, 

iV^ip s£^W| (hat no r^ljanqe WM to be placed op ovn 

^pgag^m^n^ 
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engagementSi or on any pledge of our adherence 
to our nearest and dearest interests, has been 
obliged to send his ambassador also to join the rest 
of the squalid tribe of the representatives of de- 
graded kings. This monarchy surely, does not want 
any proof of the sincerity of our amicable disposi- 
tions to that amicable republick, into whose arms 
he has been given by our desertion of him. 

To look to the powers of the north, it is not to 
the Danish ambassador, insolently treated, in his 
own character and in ours, that we are to give 
proofs of the regicide arrogance^ and of our dis- 
position to submit to it. 

With regard to Sweden, I cannot say much. 
The French influence is struggling with her inde- 
pendence ; and they who consider the manner in 
which the ambassador of that power was treated not 
long since at Paris, and the manner in which the 
father of the present king of Sweden (himself the 
victim of regicide principles and passions) would 
have looked on the present assassins of France, 
will not be very prompt to believe that the young 
king of Sweden has made this kind of requisition 
to the king of Great Britain, and has given this 
kind of auspice of his new government. 

T speak last of the most important of all. It cer- 
tainly was nut the last empress of Russia at whose in* 
stance we have given this pledge. It is not the new 
emperoqr» the inheritor of so much glory, and 
placed in a situation of so much delicacy, and diffi- 
culty 
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culty for the preservation of that inberttaDce, who 
calls on England, the natural ally of bis dominions, 
to deprive herself of her power of actioni and to 
bind herself to France. France at no time, and in 
none of its fashions, least of all in its last, has been 
ever looked upon as tlie friend either of Russia or of 
Great Britain. Every thing good, I trust, is to be 
expected from this prince ; whatever may be with* 
out authority, given out of an influence over his 
mind possessed by that only potentate, from whom 
be has any thing to apprehendi or with whom be 
has much even to discuss. 

This sovereign knows, I have no doubt, and feels, 
on what sort of bottom is to be laid the foundation 
of a Russian throne. He knows what a rock of 
native granite is to form the pedestal of his statue, 
who is to emulate Peter the Great His renown 
will be in continuing with case and safety, what 
his predecessor was obliged to achieve through 
mighty struggles. Pie is sensible, that bis business 
b not to innovate, but to secure and to establish ; 
that reformations at this day are attempts at best of 
ambiguous utility. He will revere his father with 
the piety of a son ; but in his government he will 
imitate the policy of his mother. His fatlier, with 
many excellent qualities, Imd a short reign ; be- 
cause, being a native Russian, he was unfortunately 
advised to act in the spirit of a foreigner. H is mother 
reigned over Russia three and thirty years with 
tlic greatest glory; because, with the disadvantage 

of 
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of being a foreigner bom, she made herself a 
Russian* A wise prince like tlie present will im- 
prove his country ; but it u ill be cautiously and 
progressively, upon its own native ground- work of 
religion, manners^ habitude^ and allliances. If I 
prognosticate right, it is not the emperour of Russia 
that ever will call for extravagant proofs of our 
desire to reconcile ourselves to the irreconcileable 
enemy of all thrones. 

I do not know why I should not include Ame* 
rica among the European powers^ because she is ci 
European origin; and has not yet, like France, de- 
stroyed all traces of manners, laws, opinions, and 
usages which she drew from Europe. As long as 
that Europe shall have any possessions either in the 
southern or the northern parts of that America, 
even separated as it is by the ocean, it must be con- 
sidered as a part of the European system. It is 
not America, menaced w ith internal ruin from the 
attempts to plant jacobinism instead of liberty ia 
that country ; it is not America^ whose independ- 
ence is directly attacked by the French^ the ene- 
mies of the independence of all nations^ that calls 
upon us to give security by disarming ourselves in 
a treacherous peace, fiy such a peace, we shall 
deliver the Americans, their liberty, and their or- 
der, without resource, to the mercy of their impe- 
rious allies^ who will have peace or neutrality with 

no 
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no State, which is not ready to join her in war 
figainst England. * 

Having run round the whole circle of the Euro- 
pean system wherever it acts, I must affirmi that 
all the foreign powers who are not leagued with 
France for the utter destruction of all balance 
through Europe and throughout the world, de« 
mand other assurances from this kingdom than are 
given in that declaration. They require assurances, 
not of the sincerity of our good d ispositions towards 
the usurpation in France, but of our affection to- 
wards the college of the, ancient states of Europe, 
and pledges of our constancy, our fidelity, and of 
our fortitude in resisting to the last the power that 
menaces them all. The apprehension from which 
they wish to be delivered cannot be from any thing 
they dread in the ambition of England. Our power 
must be their strength. They hope more from us 
than they fear. I am sure the only ground of their 
hope, and of our hope, is in the greatness of mind 
hitherto shewn by the people of this nation, and its 
adherence to the unalterable principles of its an« 
cient policy, whatever government may finally pre- 
vail in Prance. I have entered into this detail oi 
the wishes and expectations of the European pow« 
ers, in order to point out more clearly, not so much 
what their disposition, as (a consideration of far 
greater importance) what their situation demands, 

according 
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according as that situation is related to the regicide 
republick and to this kingdom. 

Then if it is not to satisfy the foreign powers we 
make this assurance, to what power at home is it 
that we pay all this humiliating court? Not to the 
old whigs or to the ancient tories of this kingdom ; 
if any memory of such ancient divisions still exbts 
amongst us. To which of the principles of these 
parties is this assurance agreeable ? Is it to the 
whigs we are to recommend the aggrandizement of 
France^ and the subversion of the balance of power? 
Is it to the tories we are to recommend our eager- 
ness to cement ourselves with the enemies of roy- 
alty and religion ? But if tliese parties, which by 
their dissentions have so often distracted the king- 
dom, which by their union have once saved it, and 
which by their collision and mutual resistance, have 
preserved the variety of this constitution in its uni- 
ty, be (as I believe they are) nearly extinct by the 
growth of new ones, which have tlieir roots in the 
present circumstances of the times — I wish to know, 
to which of these new descriptions this declaration 
is addressed ? It can hardly be to those persons, 
who, in the new distribution of parties, consider 
the conservation in England of the ancient order of 
things, as necessary to preserve order every where 
else, and who regard the general conservation of 
order in other countries, as reciprocally necessary 
to preserve the same state of things in these islands. 

t That 
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That party never can wish to see Great Britain 
pledge herself to give the lead and the ground of 
advantage and superiority to the France of to-day, 
in any treaty which is to settle Europe. I insist 
upon it, that so far from expecting such an engage* 
ment, they are generally stupefied and confounded 
with it. That the other party which demands 
great changes here, and is so pleased to see them 
every where else, which party I call jacobin, tha| 
this faction does from the bottom of its heart, ap* 
prove the declaration, and does erect its crest upon 
the engagement, there can be little doubt To 
them it may be addressed with propriety, for it 
answers their purposes in every point 

The party in opposition within the house of lords 
and commons, it is irreverent, and half a breach of 
privilege (far from my thoughts) to consider as ja- 
cobin. This party has always denied the existence 
of suet) a faction ; and has treated the machinations 
of those, whom you and I call jacobins, as so many 
forgeries and fictions of the minister and his adhe- 
rents, to fmd a pretext for destroying freedom, and 
setting up an arbitrary power in this kiogdom. 
However, whetlier ttiis minority has a leaning to- 
wards the French system, or only a charitable tole* 
jratton of those who lean that way, it is certain, 
that they have always attacked the sincerity of the 
minister in the same modes, and on the very same 
grounds, and nearly in the same terfns, with the 

directon 
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ilirectofy. It toust, therefore, be at the tribunal 
of the minority, (from the whole tenour of the 
speech) that the minister appeared to consider him- 
self obliged to purge himself of duplicity. It was 
at their bar that he held up his hand. It was on 
their sellette that he seemed to answer interroga- 
tories ; it was on their principles that he defended 
his whole conduct. They certainly take what the 
Fi*ench call the haute du pavi. They have loudly 
called for the negotiation. It was accorded to 
them. They engaged their support of the war 
with vigour, in case peace was not granted on bo* 
nourable terms. Peace was not granted on any 
terms^ honourable or shameful. Whether these 
judges, few in number but powerful in jurisdicticxs, 
are satisfied ; whether they to whom this neir 
pledge is hypothecated, have redeemed their own; 
whether they have given one particle more of their 
support to ministry, or even favoured them with 
their good opinion, or their candid constructioiiy 
I leave it to those who recollect that memorable 
debate, to determine. 

The fact is, that neither this declaration, nor the 
negotiation which is its subject, could serve any 
one good purpose, foreign or domestick ; it could 
conduce to no end either with regard to allies or 
neutrals. It tends neither to bring back the mis- 
led ; nor to give courage to the fearful ; nor to 

m animate 
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tnimate and confirm those, who are hearty and 
fealous in the cause. 

I hear it has been said (though I can scarcely be- 
Uevo it) by a distinguished person in an asaemblyt 
where if tlicre be less of the torrent and tempest of 
eloquence^ more guarded expression is to be ex* 
pectedy that, indeed, there was no just ground of 
hope in this business from the beginning. 

It is plain, that this noble person, however con* 
versant in negotiation, having been employed in 
no less ttian four embassies, and in two hemi- 
spheres, and in one of those negotiations having 
iuUy experienced what it was to proceed to treaty 
without previous encouragement, was not at all 
consulted in this experiment For hb majesty's 
principal minister declared, on the very same day, 
in another house, *^ bis majesty's deep and sincere 
<< regret at its unfortunate and abrupt termination, 
''so different from the wishes and hopa that were 
** entertained ;"*— and in other parts of the speech 
speaks of this abrupt termination as a great disap* 
pointmenty and as a fall from sincere endeavours 
and sanguine expectation. Here are, indeed, sen- 
timents diametrically opposite, as to the hopes 
with which the negotiation was commenced and 
carried on^ and what is curious is, the grounds of 
tlie hopes on the one side, and the despair on the 
otlier, are exactly the same. The logical conclo- 
sioa £rom the cq^imon premises, is indeed in favour 

of 



of tbe fi6bi« lord, for they are agreed that the 
enemy was far from givirig the teast degirec. of 
countei^ance to any suth hopes \ and that they 
proceeded, in spite of etefy discouragement which 
the enemy had thrown in their way. But there Is 
another material point in which they do not seem 
fo differ ; that is to say, the result of the desperate 
eKperin^ent of the noble lord^ and of tlie promising 
attempt of the great minister^ in satisfyhig the 
people of England^ and in causing discontent to 
the people of France ; or, Bi the minister expresses 
it, *^ in uniting England and in dividiiig France/* 

For my own part, though I perfectly Agreed 
with the noble lord, that the attempt nr^s desperate^ 
60 desperate indeed, as to deserve his name of an 
experiment, yet no fair man can posiibty doubt, 
that the minister was perfectly sincere in his pro- 
ceedmg, and that, from his ardent wishes for peace 
with tlie regicides^ he was led to conceive hopes 
which were founded rather in his vehement desires 
thi^ in atty rational ground of political Specula- 
tion. Convmced as I am of this^ it had beeA 
better, in my humble opinion, that persons of great 
iifame and authority had abstained from those to^ 
picks which had been used to eall the minbtKr^s 
sincerity into doubt, and had not adopted the sitf« 
thnents of the directory upon the subject of all our 
negotiations i for the noble lord expressly says, 
tttat the etperimeot was made for the satisfection 

^1. VllL Y of 
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of the country. 1 he directory says exactly tlK 
aame thing. Upon granting^ in consequence of 
our Hupplications, the pa.«)sport to lord Malmet- 
bury, in order to remove all sort of liopc from it« 
success, they charged all our previous steps, even 
to that moment of submissive demand to be ad« 
mitted to their presence, on duplicity and per* 
fidy ; and assumed, that the object of all tlic steps 
ive had taken, vkqs that '' of justifying the conti* 
^' nuance of the war in tlic eyes of the English 
^' nation, and of throwing all the odium of it upon 
the French:''— '' The English nation (said they) 
supports impatiently the continuance of the war, 
'^ and a repli^ must be made to it 9 complaint 9 and its 
** reproaches; the parliament is about to be opened, 
** and the mouths of the orators who will declaim 
" against thcwarmust beshut ; thedcnmndsfornew 
** taxes must he justified; and to obtain these result s^ 
^ it is necessary to be able to advance^ that the 
" French government re/ uses evert/ reasonable pro- 
" posiition for peace.'* I am sorry that tlie lan- 
guage of the friends to ministry and the esie* 
mies to mankind should be so much in unison* 

Ab to the fact in which these parties are so well 
jigreed, that the experiment ouglit to have been 
made for the satisfaction of this country, (meaning 
the country of England) it were well to be wished^ 
that persons of eminence would cease to make 
themselves representatives of the peoplepf England, 

witliout 
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\riihiout a letter of attorney, or any other act of 
procuration. In legal coqstruittion^ tbq sense of 
the people of England is to be collected from the 
house of commons ; and, though 1 do not deny tlie 
possibility of an abuse of this trust as well as any 
other, yet I think, that without the most weighty 
reasons, and in the most urgent exigencies, it is 
highly dangerous to suppose that the house speaks 
any thing contrary to the sense of the people, or 
that the representative is silent when thq sense of 
the constituent strongly, decidedly, and upon long 
deliberation, speaks audibly upon any topick of 
moment If there is a doubt, whether the house of 
commons represents perfectly the whole commons 
of Great Britain, (I think there is none) there can 
be no question but that the lords and the com- 
mons together represent the sense of the whole 
people to the crown, and to tlie world. Thus it 
is, when we speak legally and constitutionally. In 
a great measure, it is equally true, when we speak 
prudentially ; but I do not pretend to assert, that 
there are no other principles to guide discretion 
than those which are or can be fixed by some law, 
or some constitution ; yet before the legally pre- 
sumed sense of the people should be superseded by 
a supposition of one more real (as in all cases, 
where a legal presumption is to be ascertained) 
some strong proofs ought to exist of a contrary dis- 
position in the people at large, and some decisive 

T S indications 
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}nclica(foni of their desire upon this subject TbfiV 
can be no question, that pieviociBly to a direct 
message from the crown neither bouse of parlia- 
ment did indicate any thing tike a wish for such 
advances as we have made, or such negociations as 
we have carried on. The parliament has assented 
to ministry ; it is not ministry that has obeyed the 
impulse of parliament. The people at large have 
their organs through which ttiey can speak to par- 
liament and to the crown by a respectful petitioOi 
and, though not with absolute autliority, yet with 
weight, they can instruct their represeotatiTCB. 
The freeholders and other electors in this king- 
dom hare another, and a surer mode oi expressing 
their sentiments concerning the conduct which 10 
held by members of parliament. In the middle of 
these transacttofi9, this last opportunity has been 
held out to tiiem. In all these points of vkw, I 
positively assert, that the people have no wheit^ and 
in no way, expressed their wish of thtiming them* 
selves and their sovereign at the feet of a wicked 
and rancorous foe, to supplicate mercy^ wbicbi 
from the nature of that foe, and from the circum- 
stances of affairs, we had no sort of ground to ex- 
pect. It is undoubtedly the business of ministers 
very much to consult the incliimtions of the peo- 
ple, but they ought to take great care that they 
do not receive that inclination from the few per* 
sons who may happen to approach them. The 

petty 
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petty interests of such gentlemen, their low con- 
ceptions of tilings, their fears arising from the dan* 
ger to which the very arduous and critical situation 
of publick affairs nmy expose their places ; their 
apprehensions from the hazards to which the dis» 
contents of a few popular men at elections may 
expose their seats in parliament ; all these causes 
trouble and confuse the representations which they 
make to ministers of the real temper of the nation. 
If ministers, instead of following the great indica* 
tions of the constitution, proceed on such reports^ 
they will take the whispers of a cabal for the voice 
of the people, and the counseh of imprudent timi-* 
dity for the wisdom of a nation* 

I well remeniber, that when the fortune of the 
war began, and it began pretty early, to turn, as it 
is common and natural, we were dejected by the 
losses that had been sustained, and with the doubt* 
ful issue of the contests that were fbreseen. But 
not a word was uttered that supposed peace upon 
any proper terms, was in our power, or therefore 
that it should be in our desire. As usual, with or 
without reason, we criticised the conduct of the 
war, and compared our fortunes with our measures* 
The mass of the nation went no further. For I 
suppose that you always understood me as speaking 
of that very preponderating part of the nation, 
which had always been equally adverse to tha 
f reqch prbciples, and to the general progress of 

their 
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their revolution throughout Kuro[)c ; considering 
the final success of their arms ami the triumph of 
their principles as one and the same thing* 

The first means that were uned, hy any one pro« 
fesMing our principles, to change the niinda of this 
party upon that suhject, appeared in a small pam*' 
phlet circulated with considerahic induiitry* It 
^as commonly given to the noble person himself, 
i¥ho has passed judgment upon all hopes from net 
gotiation, and justified our late abortive attempt 
only as an experiment made to satisfy the country; 
and yet that pamphlet led the way in endeavour- 
ing tq dissatisfy that very country with the conti* 
nuance of the war, and to mnc in the people tlie 
most sanguine expectations from som# such course 
of negotiation as has been fatally pursued. This 
Icad.H me to suppose (and I am glad to have reasoa 
for supposing) that there was no foundation for 
attributing tlie performance in question to that 
author ; but without mentioning his name in the 
title*page, it passed for his, und does still pass 
uncontradicted. It was entitled ^' llenmrks on 
the apparent Circumstances of the War in the 
fourth Week of October, 1795/' 

This sanguine little king's-fisher (not prescient 
of the storm, as by his instinct he ought to be) ap* 
pearing at thnt uncertain season, before the riggs 
of old Michaelmas were yet well composed, and 
when the inclement storms of winter were 

approaching^ 
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approaching, began to flicker over the seas, and was 
busy in building its halcyon nest, as if the angry 
ocean had been soothed by the genial breath of 
May. Very unfortunately tliis auspice was in* 
stantly follovved by a speech from tlie throne, in 
tlie very spirit and principle3 of that pamphlet 

I say nothing of the newspapers, which arc un« 
doubtedly in Xhe interest, and which are supposed 
by some to be directly or indirectly under the in* 
fiuence of ministers, and which, with less authority 
ttian the pamphlet I speak of, had indeed for some 
time before held a similar language, in direct con* 
tradiction to their more early tone : in so much, 
that I can speak it witli a certain assurance, that 
very many who wished to administration as well as 
you and I do, thought that in giving their opinion 
in favour of this peace, they followed the opinion 
of ministry— they were conscious that they did not 
lead it. My inference therefore is this, that the 
negotiation whatever its merits may be, inithe ge** 
neral principle and policy of undertaking it, is^ 
what every political measure in general ought to 
be, the sole work of administration ; and that if it 
was an experiment to satisfy any body, it was to 
satisfy those, whom the ministers v.xre in the daily 
habit of condemning, and by whom they were 
daily condemned ; I mean, the leaders of tbe^ opn 
position in parliament. I am certain that the: mi* 
nisters were then, and are now, invested wiih the 

fullest 
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W truly described, rendered our solicitadon not 
only dagradipg) k|ut trQip the yery outset evidently 
hopeless. 

1 find it asserted, and even a merit taken for it^ 
^ that this country surmounted every ditficulty of 
** iovn} and etiquette which the enemy h^d thrown 
** in Qur way." An odd way of siu-mounting a 
difficulty by cowering under it ! I find it asserted 
that an heroick resolution had been taken, and 
avowed in parliament, previous (o tbb D^otiation, 
^ that DO consideratipn of ettqiiette should stand 
^' in the way of it.'* 

Etiquette, if I understand rightly the term, 
which in any extent is of modern usage, had its 
priginal application to those ceremonial and formal 
f^bsevyances practised c^t courts, which had been 
pstablisbed by Ipi^ usage, in order to preserve tlie 
sovereign power from the rude intrusion of licen^ 
tious familiarity, as well as to preserve majesty itself 
^om a disposition to consult its ease at the expencQ 
af its dignity. The term came afterwai*ds to have 
It greater latitude, and to be employed to signify 
certain forma) methods used in the transactions be« 
^ween sovereign states. 

In the tnore limited a3 well as in the larger sense 
of the term, without knowing what the etiquette 
is, it is knpossfble to determine whether it is a 
vaia and captious punctilio, or a form necessary to 
l^serve decorum in character and ordec in busi- 

ness. 
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ness. I readily admit, tliat nothing tends to facili- 
tate the issue of all publiclc transactions more than 
a mutual disposition in the parties treating, to wave 
all ceremony. But the use of this temporary sus- 
pension of the recognbed modes of respect consists 
in its being mutual, and in the spirit of conciliation 
in which all ceremony is laid aside. On the qou" 
trary, when one of the parties to a treaty intrenches 
himself up to the chin in these ceremonies^ and 
will not, on his side, abate a single punctilio^ and 
that all the concessions are upon one side only, the 
party so conceding does by this act place himself in 
a relation of inferiority, and thereby fundamentally 
subverts that equality which is of the very essence 
of all treaty. 

; After tliis formal act of degradation, it was but a, 
matter of course, that gross insult should be offer* 
eci toQur ambassador, and that he should tamely 
submit to it lie found himself provoked to com- 
plain of the atrocious libels againts his publick 
character and his person, which appeared in a 
paper under the avowed patronage of that govern- 
ment. The regicide directory, on this complaint, 
did not recognise the paper ; and that was all. 
Iliey did not punish, they did not dismiss; they 
did not even reprimand the writer. As to our am- 
bassador, this total want of reparations fo«rtfaeAn}ury 
was passed by under the pretence of despising it 
lu thisj^ but too serious business^ it is ngt possibly. 

herq 
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here to avoid a smile. Contempt is not a thing 
to be despised. It may be borne with a calm and 
equal mittd, but no man by lifting his bead high can 
pretend that he does not perceive the scorns that 
are poured down upon him from above. All tliese 
sudden complaints of injury, and all these deli- 
berate submissions to it, are the inevitable conse« 
quences of the situation in which we had placed 
ourselves ; a situation wherein the insults were such 
as nature! would not enable us to bear, and circum- 
stances would not permit us to resent. 
' It was not long» however, after this contempt of 
contempt upon the part of our ambassador (who by 
the way represented his sovereign) that a new object 
was furnished for displaying sentiments of the same 
kind, though the case was iixiinitely aggravated* 
Not the ambassador, but the king himself was !!• 
belled and insulted ; libelled, not by a creature of 
the directory, but by the directory itselt At least 
so lord Malmesbury understood it, and so he an* 
Bwered it in bis note of the 12th December, 179^, 
m which he says, " With regard to the offensive 
^^ and injurious insinuations which are contained in 
.^^ that paper, and which are only calculated to throw 
'^ new obstacles in the way of that accommodation, 
** which the French government profess to desire, 
'' THE KING HAS DEEMED IT FAR BE- 
^^ NEATH HIS DIGNITY to permit an answer 

^*to 
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^ to be mftcle to ttiem on his parti id any maaatf 
** wlittt»oever/* 

1 acn of opinion, that tf bia majett]^ Ibd kept 
aloof from that wash and off*scouring of enffty 
thing that is lo^v and barbaroua in the worM, it 
might be well thought unworthy of hb digniQr to 
take notice of such sonrrilities. They must be 
considered as much the natural expression of that 
kind of animal, as it is the expression of the feei^ 
ings of a dog to bark ; but when the king bad been 
advised to recognise not only the moMtroos com< 
position as a sovereign power, but in conduct, to 
admit something in it like a superiority; when 
the bench of regicide was made, at least, co-ardi« 
nate with his throne, and raised upon a platform 
lull as elevated, this treatment could not be passed 
by under the appearance of despising it It would 
not, indeed, have been proper to keep up a war of 
the sauK) kind, btit an immediate, manly, and de» 
tided reBcnttuent ought to have been the coose- 
i|uenco. We ought not to have waited for the 
disgf ac(;ful di ^^missal o( our ambassador There tat 
esses in which we may pretend to sleep : but the 
wittol rule has some sense in it, No7t ommbui dormo. 
We might, however, have seemed ignorant of %\ft 
atfront; bnt what was the fact? Did we dbsembte 
or pass it l>y in silence ? When dignity is talked 
0f, a Innguoge which I did not expect to bear in 
mch a transaction, I must say what all the world 
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mtttt feel, &a4 it was not for the king's dtg&ky tx$ 
motice tbis iosult, and not to resent it. This mode 
of prooeediog is foroaed oa new ideas of the cor* 
respoodenee between sovereign powers. 

This was far from the only ill e^t of the policy 
of degradation* Ttie state of inferiority in which 
we were plaoed in this rain attempt at treaty, drove 
us hftadkmg from errour into errotir, and led us 
to wander £ur away, not only from tlie old paths 
which have beea beaten in the <^d coarse of poli- 
tical commaiucation between mankind, but out of 
Ibe ways evco of the most common prudence. 
Against all rules, after we had met notMng but 
rebuffii io return to all our proposals, we made tare 
amfidential anumwuaUiom to those in whom we 
bad no confidence, and who reposed no confidence 
inua. Wbatwas worse, we were fully aware of the 
gadnesa ef the step we were takings Ambasaadofs 
tie not sent to abostile power, persevering in sen- 
tbnents oC hostility, to make candid, confidential, 
and aancabic commnnifalirms. Uitberto the world 
has considered it as the doty of an ambasHdorin 
snchasilDation to be cautions, guarded, dexterani* 
and ckannspect* It is true that mutual confidence 
and cxmuDon iolercat dispense wkb all roles, smooth 
tfm ragged way, feawrve eierj obstade^ and maka 
all tbingi plam and leveL When, in the last oen* 
tnry^ Tcw^k and Dc Witt ncgptiated the fiunooa 
trinla • p yy^ ff ff , their candour, their frccdooi, and 

the 
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the most confiderUial disclosures, were the result of 
true policy. Accordingly, in spite of all the di^ 
latory fonns of the complex government of the 
United Provinces, the treaty was concluded in three 
days. It did not take a much longer time to bring 
the same state (that of Holland) through a stiH 
more complicated transaction, that of the Grand 
Alliance. But in the present case, this unparalleled 
candour, this unpardonable want of reserve, pro- 
duced what might have been expected from it, the 
most serious evils. It instructed the enemy in the 
whole plan of our demands and concessions. It 
made the most fatal discoveries. 

And first, it induced us to lay down the basis of 
a treaty which itself had nothing to rest upon; it 
seems, we thought we had gained a great point in 
getting this basis admitted — that is, a basis of mu- 
tual compensation and exchange of conquests. If 
a disposition to peace, and witli any reasonable as- 
surance, had been previously indicated, such a piao 
of arrangement might with propriety and safety be 
proposed, because these arrangements were not, in 
effect, to make the basis, but a part of the super- 
structure of the fabrick of pacification. The order 
of things would thus be reversed. The mutual 
disposition to peace, would form the reasonable 
base upon which the scheme of compensation upon 
one side or other, nright be constructed. This tru- 
ly fundamental base being once laid, all differences 

arising 
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wising from the spirit of huckstering and barter 
might be easily adjusted. If the resturatioa of 
peace, witli a view to the estublibhineut of u fair 
balance of power in Europe, had boon mcide tha 
real basb of the treaty, the reciprocal value of the 
compensations could not be estimated according to 
their proportion to each other, but according to 
their proportionate relation to that end : to that 
great end the whole would be sub^^crvient* The 
effect of the treaty would be in a manner secured 
before the detail of particulars was begun, and fur 
a plam reason, because the hostile spirit on both 
sides had been conjured down; but if in tlte full 
fury, and uoappeased rancour of Mar, a little traf- 
fick is attempted, it is easy to divhie what must be 
the consequence to those w ho endeavoured to optu 
that kind of petty commerce. 

To illustrate what I have said, I go back no fur^ 
tber than to the two last treaties of Paiis, and t9 
the treaty of Aijk-la-Chapelle, which preceded the 
first of tiiesc tw*u treaties of Paris by about fourteen 
or fifteen yeat^. I do not mean bei^ to ciiticise 
any of them. My opinions upon some particulars 
of the treaty of Paris in 17Gi, are published in a 
pan^hkt*, which your recollection will 3 % 
bring iutx) your view. I recur to tiiem c y tc 
thattlieir basis had not been, id uei • c 
been a mere dealing of truck :, : 
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the parties being willing, from comtnoti fatigue er 
common suffering, to put an end to a war^ the firrt 
object of which had either been obtained or de« 
spaired of, the leaser objects were not thought 
worth the price of further contest. The parties 
understanding one another, sa much was given 
away without considering from wh^se budget it 
came, not as the value of the objects, but as the 
value of peace to the parties might require. At 
the last treaty of Paris the subjugatbn of America 
being despaired of on the part of Great Britain, 
and the independence of America being looked 
upon as secure on the part of France, the main 
cause of the war was removed ; and the conquests 
which France had made upon us (for we had 
made none of importance upon her) were surren^ 
dered with sufficient facility. Peace was restored 
as peace. In America the parties stood as they 
were possessed. A limit w^s to be settled, but 
settled as a limit to secure that peace, and not at 
all on a system of equivalents^ for which, as we 
then stood with the United States, there were little 
or no materials. 

At the preceding treaty of Paris, I mean that of 
1 76 3 f there was notliing at all on which to fix i 
basis of compensation from reciprocal cession of 
conquests. They were all on one side. The ques* 
tkm with OS was not wbal; we were to receive^ and 
on what consideration, but what we were to keep 
for indeitonity, or to cede for peace* Accordingly 

t no 



DO place being left for barter, sacrifices y^ere made 
on our side to peace ; and we surrendered to the 
French their most valuable possessions in tiie West 
Indies without any equivalent The rest of Europfe 
fell soon after into its ancient order ; and the Ger- 
man war ended exactly where it had begun. 

The treaty of Aix-la ChapeHe was built upon a 
similar basis. All the conquests in Europe had 
been made by France. She had subdued the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, and broken open Ihc gates of 
Holland. We had taken nothing in tlie West In- 
dies, and Cape Breton was a trifling business in- 
deed, France gave up all for peace. The allies had 
given up all that was ceded at Utrecht. Louis the 
fourteenth made all, or nearly all, the cessions at 
Ryswick, and at Nimeguen. In all those treaties, 
and in all the preceding, as well as in the others 
w^hich intervened, the question never had been that; 
of barter. The balance of power had been ever 
assumed' as the known common law of Europe at 
all times, and by all powers : the question bc^d pnly 
been (as it must happen) on the more or less in- 
clination of that balance. 

This general balance was regarded in four princi- 
pal points of view: the GREAT MIDDLE BALANCE, 

which comprehended Great Britain, France, and 
Spain; the balance of the north; the ba- 
lance, external and internal, of Germany; and 
the BALANCE OF Italy. In all those systems of 
Vol* VIII. Z balance. 
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balance, England was the power to wbode cabtodj 
it u^as thought it might be most safely committed* 
France, as she happened to stand, secured the 
balance, or endangered it Without question she 
had been long the security for the balance of Oe^ 
many, and under her auspices, the system, if not 
formed, had been at least peifected. She was so 
in sotne measure with regard to Italy, more thaa 
occastohally. She had a clear interest in the bap 
lance of the north, and had endeavoured to pre* 
serve it. But when we began to treat with the 
present France, 6r more properly to prostrate our<- 
selves to her, and to try if we should be admitted 
to ransom onr allies, upon a system of mutual coo- 
cessidn and compensation, we had not one of the 
usual facilities. For first, we had not the smallest 
indication of a desire for peace on the part of the 
enemy ; but rather tl>e direct contrary. Men do 
not make sacrifices to obtain what tbcy do not dO' 
feire ; and as for thp balance of power, it was ao far 
from befn<; admitted by France either on the gO' 
neral system, of with regard to the particular sys*- 
tems that I have mentioned, tbat in the whole body 
asf their authoriMt ttrencouraged reports and dis* 
t ii^sions upon the ttieory of the diplomatick systmn^ 
they consHafidy rejected the very idea of the balaace 
of power, and treated it as tlie true cause of all tbe 
wars anfd calamities tliat had afBicted Europe ;. and 
their practice was correspondent to the dogmatick 

positions 
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positkms they had laid down. The Empire and 
the Papacy it was their great object to destroy, and 
this now openly avowed and sted&stly acted upoo^ 
might hare been discerned with very little acut#« 
taess of sight, from the very first dawnings of the 
revolution, to be the main drift of their policy* 
For they professed a resolution to destroy every 
tiling which can hold states togetlier by the tie of 

opinion. 

Exploding, therefore, all sorts of balances, they 
avow their design to erect themselves mto a new 
description of empire^ which is not grounded on 
«ny balance, but forms a sort of impious hierarchy, 
of which France is to be the head and the guardian. 
The law of this their empire is any thing rather 
than the publick law of Europe, the ancient con^ 
ventions of its several states, or the ancient opinions 
which assign to them superiority or pre-eminence 
of any sort, or any other kind of connection in vir» 
toe of ancient relations. They permit, and that is 
a^ the temporary existence of some of the old com^ 
monities ; but whilst they give to these tolerated 
states this temporary respite in order to secure them 
in a condition of real dependence on themselves, 
they invest them on every side by a body of repub- 
licks, formed on the n^odel, and dependent osten«* 
sibly, as well as substai^tially, on the will of the 
mother r^publick, to which they owe their origin. 
These itni to be 99 mapy garri^ns to check and 

S ' control 
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control the states, which are to be permitted to 
•remain on the old model, until they are ripe for i 
change. It is in this manner, that France, on her 
•new system, means to form an universal em* 
pire, by producing an universal revolution. By 
this means, forming a new code of communities 
according to what she calls the natural rights of 
man and of states, she pretends to secure eternal 
peace to the world, guaranteed by her generosity 
Bnd justice, which are to grow with the extent of 
her power. To talk of the balance of power to the 
governours of such a country, was a jargon which 
they could not understand even through an inter* 
preter. Before men can transact any affair^ tbey 
must have a common language to speak, and some 
common repognised principles oh which they caii 
argue, otherwise all is cross-purpose and confusion. 
Jt was, therefore, an essential preliminary to the 
whole proceeding, to fix, whether the balance of 
power, the liberties ami laws of the empire, and the 
treaties of different belligerent po^^'ers in past times, 
when they put an end to hostilities, were to be con*' 
sidered as the basis of the present negotiation. 

The whole of the enemy's plan was knownwhen 
Lord Malmes&ury was sent with his scrap ofequi- 
valcnts to Paris. Yet, in this unfortunate attempt 
at negotiation, instead of 'fixing these points,- and 
assuming the balance of power .and the peace of 
Europe as the basis^o which aU cession^ on alMdei 
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u^ere to be subservient, our solicitor for peace was 
directed to reverse that order. He was directed to 
make mutual concessions, on a mere comparison 
of their remarkable value, the base of treaty. The 
balance of power was to be thrown in as an induce- 
ment, and a sort of make- weight to supply the 
manifest deficiency which must stave him and the 
xvorld in the face, between those objects which he 
was to require the enemy to surrender, and those 
which be had to offer as a fair equivalent. 
. To give any force to tins inducement, and to 
oaake it answer even a secondary purpose of equa- 
lizing equivalents having in themselves no natural 
proportionate value, it is supposed, that the enemy/ 
contrary to the most notorious fact, did admit this 
balance of power to be. of some value, great or 
smalt; whereas it is plain, that in the enemy's esti- 
mate of things, the consideration of the balance of 
power, as we have said before, was so far from going 
in diminution of the value of what the directory 
was desired to surrender, or of giving an additi6nal . 
price to our objects offered in exchange, that tlie 
hope of the utter destruction of that balance, be- 
came a new motive to the junto regicides for 
preserving, as a means for realising that hope, what 
we wished them to abandon. 
' Thus stood the basis of the treaty on laying the 
first stone of the foundation. At the very best, 
upon, our sidci the. question stood upon a nuTo 

naked 
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naked bargain and sale. Unthinking people here 
triumphed uben they thouprht tliey had obtained ity 
nvhereas when obtained as a basis of treatyi it was 
just the worst we could possibly have chosen. As 
to our offer to cede a most unprofitable, and, in* 
deed, beggarly, chargeable counting-bouse or two 
in the East Indies, ne ought not to presume that 
Ihoy couIJ consider this as anything else than a 
mockery. As to any thing of real ralue, we had 
nothing under Heaven to offer (for which we were 
not ourselves in a very dubious struggle) except 
the iland of Martinico only. Wlien this object 
was to be weighed against the directorial conqc^sti^ 
merely as an object of a value at market, the prio« 
ciple of barter became perfectly ridiculous; asii^ 
quarter in the single city of Amsterdam was worth 
ten Martinicos ; and would have sold for many 
more years purchase in any market overt in Europe* 
How was this gross and glaring defect in the ob- 
jects of exchange to be supplied?— It was to be 
made up by argument. And what was thatargu- 
mcnt? — The extreme utility of possessions in the 
\V est Indies to the augmentation of the naval 
power of France. A very curious topick of argu- 
ment to be proposed and insisted on by an am* 
bassador of Great Britain. It is directly and plainly 
tliis — ^* Come, we know that of all things you wish 
a naval power, and it is natural you sbouk), who 
wish to destroy the very sources of the Biitisb grest^ 

urn 
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ness, to overpower our marine, to destroy our com- 
merce, to eradicate our foreign influence, and to 
lay us open to an invasion, which, at one stroke, 
may complete^ our servitude and ruin, and expunge 
us from among the nation^ of the eaitli. Here I 
have it in my budget, the infallible aicanum for 
that purpose. You are but novices in the art of 
naval resources. Let you have the West Indies 
back, and your maritime preponderance is secured, 
for which you would do well to be moderate in 
your demands upon the Austrian Netherlands/' 

Under any circumstances, this a most extra* 
ordinary topick of argument ; but it i^ rendered by 
much the more unaccountable, when we are told, 
that if the war has been diverted from the great ob» 
ject of establishing society and good order in Eu* 
rope by destroying the usurpation in France ; this 
(diversion was made to increase the naval resources 
and power of Great Britain, and to lower, if not 
annihilate, those of the marine of France. I leave 
all this to the v^ serious rejection of every £ng- 
l^bmaOi 

This iutsis was no sooner admittec^ than the re- 
Jectioii of a treaty upon that sole foundation was a 
thing of course. The enemy did not think it wor* 
thy of a discussion, ts in truth it was not; and ini* 
mediately as usual, they be^ao, in the most oppro* 
brious, and most insolent manner, to question our 
sincerity and good faith. Whereas, in truth, there 

was 
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was no one syniptom wapting of openness and fair 
dealing. What could be more fair than ta lay open 
to an enemy all that you wished to obtaiDi and the 
price you meant to pay for it, and to desire him to 
imitate your iugenuou» proceeding, and in the same 
manner to opc^n his honest heart to you ? Here 
was no wafit of fair dealingi but there \vns too evi« 
dcntly a fault of another kind*; there was much 
weakness — there was an eager and impotent desire 
pf associating with this unsocial power, and of at* 
tempting the connection by any means, however 
manifestly feeble and ineffectual. The event was 
committed to chance ; that is, to such a manifest 
tation of the desire of France for peace, as would 
induce the directory to forget the advantages they 
had in the system of barter. Accordingly the^e* 
ricral desire for such a peace was triumphantly re^ 
ported from the moment that Lord Malmesbury 
hud set his foot on shore at Calais* 

It has been said, that the directory was compelled 
Qgainst its will to accept the basis of baiter (as if 
that had tended to accelerate the work of pacifi- 
cation by the voice of all France. Had this been 
the case, the directors would have continued to 
listen toHhat voice to which it seems the v were so 
•obedient: they would have proceeded with the 
negociation upon that basist But the fact is, that 
tticy instantly broke up the negotiation, as soon as 
(hey had.Qblig^ pur amhdssadpr tp violate, all the 

principles 
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principles of treaty, and weakly, rashly, and un- 
guardedly to expose, without any counter-propo* 
sition, the whole of our project with regard to our- 
selves and our allies, and without holding out the 
smallest hope that they would admit the suiallest 
part <^our pretensions. 

* When they had thus drawn from us all that they 
could draw out, they expelled Lord Malmesbury/ 
and they appealed for the propriety of theii- con* 
duct, to that very France which, we thought pro* 
per to suppose, had driven them to this iiue con- 
cession ; and I do not find that in cither division of 
the femily of thieves, the younger branch, or the 
elder, or in any other body whatsoever, there was 
any indignation excited, or any tumult raised ; or 
anything like the virulence of opposition which 
was shewn to the king s ministers here, on account 
of that transaction. 

Notwitlistanding all this, it seems a hope is still 
entertained, that the directory will have that ten- 
demcsA for the carcase of their country, by whose 
very distemper, and on whose festering wounds, 
like vermin, they are fed ; that these pious patriots 
will of themselves come into a more moderate and 
reasonable way of thinking and acting. In the 
name of wonder, what has inspired our ministry 
with this hope any more than with their former 
expectations ? 

Do 
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Do these hopes oaly arise from continaal dis- 
appointment? Do they grow out of the usual 
grounds of despair ? Wha: is there to encourage 
them, in the conduct, or even in the declarations 
of the ruling powers in France, from the first for- 
mation of their mischievous republick to the hour 
10 which I write ? Is not the directory composed of 
the same junto ? Are they not the identical men, 
who, from the base and sordid vices which belonged 
to their original place and situation, aspired to the 
dignity of crimes ; and from the dirtiest, lowest^ 
tnost fraudulent, and most knavish of cbicanen, 
ascended in the scale of robbery, sacrilege, and as^ 
aassinaiion in all its forms, till at last they had inn 
bru^ their impious hands in the blood of their 
sovereign r Is it from these men that we are to 
hope for this paternal tenderness to their country, 
and this sacred regard for the peace and happiness 
of all nations ! 

But it seems there b still another lurking hope, 
akin to that which duped us so egregiousiy before, 
when our delightful basis was accepted ; we still 
flatter ourselves that the publick voice of Trance 
^ill compel this directory to more moderation. 
Whence does this hope arise? What publick 
voice is there in France? There are, indeed, some 
writers, who, since this monster of a directory has 
obtained a great regular military force to guard 
them, ate indulged in a sufficient liberty of writing, 

and 



aoi wmm of ttmt wrile «dl «iidoubtedly« 
Bat tl» wmeUk kaams dial ta Fnmce tbere b na 
fnkikk, that Alt coimlry is composed but of two 

; andTtftOT tyraots wad tttm\Am§ 
The cootests between the tjrrwti is tbo 
makj yMk prmc^ile that can be discerned in 
Wfwmsm^ Tbe only thing wbidi there appears like 
is amongst their late associates, and ^test 
of tbe directory, tbe more furious and un* 
tasieable part of tbe jacobins* This discontented 
Member of tbe faction does almost baiance t!tm 
nijgpmg divisions ; and it threatens every moment 
to predominate. - For the present, however, tbo 
dread of their fury foruis some sort of security to 
tbeir fellows, who now exercise a more regular^ 
and therefore a somewhat less ferocious tyranny. 
Most of the slaves choose a quiet, however leluc* 
tant submission to ttiose who are somewhat sa« 
tiated with blood, and who, liice wolves, are a 
little more tame from being a little le^s hungry, 
in preference to an irruption of the famished de'^ 
Tourers, who are prowling and hov\ ling about the 
&Ad. 

This circumstance assures some degree of |)er- 
manence to tbe power of tiiose, wiioui we know 
to be permanently our rancorous aiui iuij>!dCiible 
enemies* But to tbo^ic very etieuiifs, wnu iiave 
sworn our destructiou, we have ojr^cives j^ivei) a 
further and far better secuniy by reuatnag ilie 

cause 
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cause of the royalists desperate. Those br»v^ abd 
virtuous, but unfortunate adherents to the ancient. 

• 

constitution of their country, after the miserable 
fllmighters which have been made in tbat.body,. 
after aU their losses by emigration, are still nume- 
mus, but unable to exert themselves against thC' 
force of the usurpation, evidently countenanced 
ind' upheld by tiiose very princes who had called 
them to arm for the support of the legal monarchy*. 
Where then, after chacing these fleeting hopes 
of ours from point to point of the political hori«« 
zon, are they at last really found ? Not where^: 
under Providence, the hopes of Englishmen uaetf 
to be placed, in our own courage and in our 
own virtues, but in the moderation and virtue of 
the most atrocious monsters that have ever dis* 
graced and plagued mankind. 

The only excuse* to be made for all our mendi* 
cant diplomacy is the same as in the case of all 
other mendicancy ;■— namely, that it has been 
founded on absolute necessity. This deserves 
consideration. Necessity, as it. has no lavf, so it 
has no shame ; but moral necessity is not like me^ 
taphysical, or even physical. In that category it 
is a word of loose signification, and conveys dif- 
ferent ideas to different minds. To the low- 
minded, the slightest necessity becomes an invin* 
cible necessity. " The slothful man saitbi There 
'^ is a lion in the way, and I shall be devoured in 

" tha 



" tbe-stftets.'* But when the ncjcessity plaa^le^ 
b not 10 the nature of things, but in the vices j«f 
him who alleges it, the whining tonea of com- 
mon-place beggarly rhctorick, produce nothing 
but indignation; because they indicate a desire of 
keeping up a dishonourable existence, without uti* 
lity to others, and without dignity to itself; b0» 
cause they aim at obtaining the dues of labour 
without industry; and by frauds would draw froni 
-the compassion of others, what men ought to ow« 
to their own spirit and their own exertions. 

I am thoroughly satisfied that if we degrade 
ourselves, it is the degradation which will subjeot 
us to the yoke of necessity, and not that it is na* 
ccssity, which has brought on our degradation. In 
this sdme chaos, where light and darkness ari 
struggling together, the open subscription of last 
year, ivith all its circumstances, must have given 
us no little glimmering of hope ; not (as I havd 
heard, it was vainly discoursed) that the loan could 
prove a crutch to a lame negotiation abroad ; and 
that tbe whiff and wind of it must at once have 
disposed the enemies of all tranquillity to a desire 
for peace. Judging on tl)e fece of facts, if on 
tfaem it had any etfect at all, It bad the direct con-^ 
t«ry effect; for very soon after the loan t>ecatn« 
putJick at Paris, the negotiation ended, and our 
ambassador was igoominiousJy ex [>e lied. My view 
of this was 4iSkvmi : I lik^ tbe loan, not fi o«i 

tbe 
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the in6aence which it might have on the ^nemy, 
but on account of the temper which it indicated 
in our own people. This alone is a consideration 
of any importance ; because, all calculation formed 
upon a supposed relation of the habitudes of 
atbers to our own, under the present circum*' 
stances, is weak and fallacious. The adversary 
must be judged, not by what we are, or by what 
we wish him to be, but by what we mutt know be 
actually is : unless we choose to shut our eyes and 
our ears to the uniform tenour of all his discourse^ 
and to his uniform course in all his actions. We 
may be deluded ; but we cannot pretend that we 
hare been disappointed. The old rule of, Ne te qua* 
iiverii Mtra, is a precept as available in policy as it 
is in morals. Let us leave off speculating upon 
the disposition and the wants of the enemy. L^ 
us descend into our own bosoms ; let us ask our* 
selves what are our duties and what are our means 
of discharging them. In what heart are you at 
home ? How far may an English minister confide 
in the affections, in the confidence, in the force 
of an English people? What does he find us when 
be puts us to tlie proof of what English interest 
and English honour demand? It is, as furnishin]; 
an answer to these questions that I consider the cir« 
cumstances of the loan. The effect on the enemy 
is not in what he may speculate on our resourcesi 
but in what he shall feel fix)m our armik 

The 
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The circumstances of the loan have proved be* 
yonda doubt three capital points^ which, if they 
are properly used, may be advantageous to the 
future liberty and happiness of mankind. In the 
first place, the loan demonstrateSi in regard to in* 
strumental resources^ the competency of this king- 
dom to the assertion of the common cause, and to 
tlie maintenance and superintendancc of that» 
which it is its duty, and its glory to ho]d, and to 
watch over— the balance of powei* tbrouglK>ut tlio 
christian world. Secondly, it brings to light wfaat# 
under the most discouraging appearances, I always . 
recJconed on ; that with its ancient physical forces 
not only unimpaired^ but augmented, its ancient 
spirit is still alive in the Eritish nation. It proves 
that for their application there is a spint equal to 
tl)e resources, for its energy above them. It proves 
that there exists though not always visible, a spirit 
which never fails to come licM*ih whenever it it 
ritualiy invoked ; a spirit which will give no equi^ 
vocal response, but such a$ will faeartee the timi** 
dity, and iiK tiie it^resiriution of hesitating pruh 
dence ; a apirit which will be reatiy to peribrm ail 
the tasks that shall be imposed upon it by puUidc 
lK)0^ur. , Tiiirdly, the loan titspiays an abuadatii 
confidence in hiB Majesty's goverament, aa »d-» 
ministered by bis present servants, in the prosecu^ 
tioa of a war which the people conaider, not as a 
war onade <m 4ke suggestion <of miaislers, aad 10 

answer 
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untwcT tlic purposes of the* ambition i>r pride of 
iUktctmen^ but as a war of tbeir oun, atid in defence 
of tliat very property wbicli they expend for it« 
support ; a war for that order of things, from which 
every thini^ valuable that they possess ib derived, 
end in which order alone it can possibly be main- 
tained. 

' I hear in derogation of the value of the fact^ 
from which I draw inferences so favourable to thr? 
spirit of tiie people and to its ju»t exf)ectation from 
itiinisters, that the eighteen niillion loan is to be 
consulered in no ottier light, tiran as taking advan- 
tage of a very lucrative bargain Iield out to the 
aubscribers. I do not in truth believe it. All the 
circumstances which attended the subhcription 
strongly spoke a different language* He it, how- 
ever, as these detractors say. This with me dero^ 
gate^ little, or rather nothing at all, from the poli- 
tical value and importance of the fact I should 
be very sorry if the transaction was not such a bar- 
gain, otherwise it would not have been a fair one. 
A corru|)t and unprovident loan, like every thing 
else corrupt or prodigal, cannot be too much con- 
demned : but there is a short-sighted parsimony 
still more fatal than an unforeseeing expenco* Tbe 
value of money must bo judged like every thing 
else from its rate at market. To force that mar- 
ket, or any market, is of all things the most dan- 
gerous. For a small temporary benefit, the spring 

of 



of all publick credit might be relKxed for ever* 
The monied meo have a right to look to advan** 
tage in the investmeDt of their property. To ad- 
vance their money, they risk it ; and the risk is to 
be included in the price. If they were to incur a 
loss, that loss would amount to a ta?;on that pecu- 
liar species of property* In effect, it would be the 
most unjust and impolitick of all things, unequal 
taxation. It would tiirow upon* one description 
of persons in the coaununky, that burd^> which 
ought by fair and equitable distribution to resit 
upon tbe whole. None on account of their dig-^ 
x^ty should be exempt; none (preserving due 
propoirtion) en account of the acantinesa of their 
means. The moment a man is exempted from 
the maintenance of the oominuaity, be b in a 
sort siej^arated from it He loses tbei place of a 
oitifeq. 

So it is in ail taxation ; but in a bargain^ when 
terms of loss are looked for by the borrower from 
the loEider, oompttlsion, or what virtually is com- 
pi|lsk>n> introduces itself into the place of treaty. 
When coa^pulsion may be at all used by a state 
in^rrowiqg, the occasion must determine. But 
the qomputsion ought tQ be known, and well de- 
ftnedy and well distii^uished : for otherwise treaty 
only weakena the energy of compubion, while 
compulsion destroys the freedom of a bargain. 
The advantage of both i^ lost by the confusion 
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without ()iiesti6n, but not wholly fto^ nor atij Mng 
like ft. If the incotne from tlie interei^t be spent, 
tbe above proportion returns aj^atn into the publick 
•t6ck : irtid:lnuoh| ttmt taking the interest of tbe 
whole debt to be twelve niillions three bundrei 
thousand pound, (it is something more) not less 
than a sunt) of foui" million one hundred thousand 
^und comes back a)i;ain to the publick tbr4)ugb 
the channel of imposition » If the whole^ or any 
part^ of that income be saved^ so much now capital 
is generated ; the infoUible operation of h bich is to 
lower the ralue of money^ and consequently to eon^ 
duce towards the improvement of publick credit 
I take tbe expenditure of the capitaUstf not tbe 
Value of the capital, as my standard because it is 
the standard upon which amongst us, property u 
an object of taxatiot/; is rated. In this coontryf 
land and offices only excepted^ we raise no ftculty 
tax. We preserve the faculty from tbe expMce. 
Our taxen, fur the far greater portion, fly over tbi 
heads of the lowest classes. They escape too, wbO| 
with better ability, voluntarily subject themselves 
to th6 harsh discipline of a rigid necessity* With 
m, labour and frugality, the pareMS of ridio^ ars 
sprearl, ahd wisely toO. The moment men cease 
to augment the common stock, the tnotnent th^ 
bo longer chrich it by their industry Of thebr selA 
denial, their luxury and even their ease are cMiged 
to pay contribution to the publick ; not because 
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&ej are Ticious principles but because they ar^ 
unproductive. If in fact, the interest paid by th?, 
publick bad not thus revolved again into ita f>w(i 
fund ; if this secretion bad not ag^in been absorbed 
into the mass of blood, it would have been impos* 
sible for the nation to have existed to this time un-^ 
der such a debt But under the debt it does exist 
and flowish ; and this flourishing state of existence 
m no small degree is owing to the contiibutioa 
from the ^tebt to the payment. Whatever, there-, 
fore, is taken from that capital by too close a bar<« 
gain, is but a delusive advantage, it is so much lost 
to the publick in another way. This matter cap^* 
iiot on the one side or the other, be metaphysically 
pursued to the extreme, but it b a consideration ^ 
which, in all discussions of this kind, we QqgM 
never wholly to lose sight. 

It is never^ therefore, wise to quarrel with the 
interested views of mai, whilst they are combined 
with the publick interest and promote it : it is our 
business to' tie the knot, if possible, closer. Resour- 
ces that are derived from extraordinary virtues, as 
such virtues are rare, so they must be unproductive* 
It is a good thing fer a monied man to pledge his 
property on the welfare of his country ; be shews 
that he places his treasure where his heart is ; and> 
revolving in this circle, we know that " wherever 
'' a man's treasure is, there his heart will be also.'* 
For these reasons and on these principles, I have 

been 
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been sorry to see the attempts which have been 
made^ with more good meaning than foresight and 
consideration^ towards raising the annual interest 
of this loan. by private contributions. Wherever 
a regular revenue is established, there voluntary 
contribution can answer no purpose, but to disorder 
and disturb it in its course. To recur to such aids 
is, for so much to dissolve the community, and to 
return to a »tate of unconnected nature. And even 
if such a snpplysbould.be productive, in a degree 
commensurate to its object, it must also be pro- 
ductive of much vexation, and much oppression. 
Either the citizens,, by the proposed duties, pay 
tbeir proportion according to soaie rate made by 
pobliok authority, or they do not If the law be 
well made, and the contributions founded on just 
proportions, every thing superadded by something 
that is not as regular as law, and as pniforni in its 
operation, w'dl become more or less out of pro- 
portion. If on the contrary, the law be not nmde 
upon proper calculation, it is a disgrace to the pub- 
lick wisdom, which fails in skill to assess the citizen 
in just mei^sure, and accord'mgto his means. But 
the hand of authority is not always the most Jieavy 
hand. It is obvious, that men may be oppressed 
by many ways, besides those which take their cpurse 
from the supreme power of the state. Suppose the 
payment to be wholly discretionary. Whatever 
))as its origin in caprice, is sure not to. improve in 
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its progress, nor to end in reasoo. It is impossible 
for each private individual to have anj iDcascre 
conformable to the pardcalar condition cf each of 
his fellow-citizens, or to the general exigeDcies of 
his country. Tis a random shot ml best. 

When men proceed in this iiregular mode, the 
first contributor is apt to grow peevish with his 
neighbours. He is but too well disposed to measui^ 
their means by his own envy, and not by the real 
state of their fortunes, which he can rarely know, 
and which it may in them be an act of the grossest 
imprudence to reveal. Heuce the odium and las- 
situde, with which people will look upon a provi^ 
sion for the publick, which is bought by discord at 
the ex pence of social quiet. Hence the bitter heart- 
burnings, and the war of tongues which is so often 
the prelude to other wars. Nor is it every contri- 
bution, called voluntary, which is according to the 
free will of the giver. A fedse shame, or a false 
glory, against his feelings, and his judgment, may 
tax an individual to the detriment of his family, 
and in wrong of his creditors. A pretence of pub- 
lick spirit may disable him from the performance 
of his private duties. It may disable him even 
from paying the legitimate contributions uhich he 
is to furnish according to the prescript of law ; 
but what is the most dangerous of all is, that ma- 
lignant disposition to which this mode of contri- 
bution evidently tends, and which at length leav^g 
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were under the |>mtext of relievrng i&e more iiidt«* 
gent classes, b\A the principle of volontiay contri^ 
bution, however delusive, being once estatilished, 
fbese lower clasBes first, and then all classee, wore 
encouraged to throw off the regular methodical 
payments to the state as so many badges of slavery* 
Thus all regular revenue fiaiUng, these impostors 
raising the superstructure on the sdme cheats vrith 
^hich th^ had laid the foundation of their great- 
tiess, and not content with a portion 4^ the posses** 
sions of the rich, confiscated the whole, and to pr^ 
vent them from reclaiming their rights, murdered 
4he proprietors. The whole of the process ilias 
passed before our eyes, and been conducted in^- 
deed with a greater xlcgree of rapidity, than could 
t>e expected • 

^y opinion then is, thaft publidk oontributioni 
ought only to be raided by the publick wiJL By 
the judicious form of our constitution, the publick 
contribution is in its name and substances grant 
In its origin it is truly voluntary ; ni>t voluntary 
according to the irregular, unsteady, capricious AviH 
4)f individuals, but according to the will and wis- 
4oiip of the whole popular mass, in 4he only way 
jn which will and wisdom can go together. This 
voluntary grant obtaining in its progress the force 
49f a law, a general necessity which takes away all 
merit, and consequently all jealousy from indivi« 
.4ualS| compresses, equalizes, and satisfies the 
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R0| not ioT a single moment^ for wailt of the tieoes*^ 
0ary bands, either in the settled {>rogrt$s of hus- 
bandry, or in the occasional preBsuve of Ifianrest. I' 
have even reason to believe that there hieis been a 
much smaller importation, or the demimd of it, 
from a nei^bouring kingdom than in former 
times, when agriculture n'as mdre limited in its 
extent and its means, and when the time whs af 
season of profound peace. On the contrary the^ 
prolifick fertility of <:ountry life has poured it!^ 
superfluity of population into the canals, and inU^ 
other poblick works, which of late years have 
been undertaken to so amazing an extent, and 
winch have not only not been discontinued, but^ 
beyond all expectation pushed on ivith redoubled 
vigour, in a war that calls for so many of our men, 
and so much of our riches. An increasing eapital 
calls for labour: and an increasing population an- 
swers to the caiU. Our manufactures, augmented 
both for the supply of foreign and domestick con- 
sumption, reftroducing with the means of life, the 
multitudes which they use and waste, (and which 
many of them devour much more surely and 
much more largely than the war) have always 
found the laborious hand ready for the liberal pay. 
That the price of the soldier is highly raised is 
true. In part this rise may be owing to some 
measures not so well considered in the beginning 
of this war; but the grand ^ause has been th^ 
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relu^taoce c^ that class of people from whom the 
sM)ldi^ry h taJken, to enter iato a military life^ not 
thai but once entered into/ it has its conveni- 
encesy md even Its pleaaures. I have seldoox 
known a soldier Mho, at tl)e intercession of his 
' firiends, and at their bo small charge, had been re- 
deeoied fi*oai that discipline, ^at in a short timen 
was not eager to. return to it again. But the true 
reason ia the abundant occupation! and the aug* 
mented stipend found in towns, and villages, and 
£au:n)s, which leates a smaller number of persons to 
be disposed CL The price of men for new and un« 
tried ways of life, must bear a proportion to the 
profits of that mode of existence from whence they 
are to be bought. 

So £eur as to the stock of the common people as 
it consists in their persons. As to the other part^ 
wbicb consists in their earnings, I have to say, that 
the rates of wag^es are very greatly augmented al-^ 
most through the kingdom. In the parii^ where 
1 live, it has been raised from seven to nine shiU 
Kngs in thd week for the same labourer, perform^' 
ing the same task atid no greater. Except ^ome« 
tiungin the malt taxes, and the duties upOn sugars,, 
I do not know any ode tax imposed for very maOJ! 
years past which affccta the labourer in any degree 
whaisoevei*; while on the other hand, the tax upon 
houBsea dot having more thati seven windows (that 
Ib, upon cottages) was repealed the very year be^ 
fore the commencement of the present war. On; 
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lately got from the 6m /on of the bunaait j of thb 
dayi the name of the ^' labouring pcor'^ We haver 
heard many plana for the relief of the " labouring 
poor'' This puling jargon is not as innocent 
as it i» foolbb. In meddliog with great aSairt 
weakness i^ never innoxious. Hitherto the name 
of poor (in the sense m which it is used to excite 
compassion) has not been used for those who can^ 
but for those who cannot labour — for tlie sick and 
infirm; for orphan infancy; for languiehing and 
decrepid age : but when we affect to pity as poor, 
those wlio must labour or the world cannot exist; 
we are trifling with the condition of nrumkind* It 
is the common doom of nian that he must eal hii 
bread by the sweat of his brow^ timt ia^ by tha 
sweat of his body, or the sweat of hia mind. If this 
toil was inflicted as a curse, it is as might be expect^ 
ed from the curses of the Father of all Blessing*-"* 
it is tempered with many alleviations^ many com^ 
forts. Every attempt to fly from it^ and to reftis0 
the very terms of our existence, becomes much 
more truly a curse, and heavier pains and pedaltiet 
fell upon those who would elude the taskii wbicb 
are put upon them by the great Master WorkmafV 
of the World, who in his dealings with hit erea« 
tures, sympathizes with their weakness, and speaks 
ing of a creation wrought by mere will out of iKy 
thing, speaks of six days of labour and one of rest* 
I do not call a healthy young mao; cbetrfuL fai bii 
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mind, and vigorous in his arms, I cannot call such 
a man, poor; I cannot pity my kind as a kind, 
merely because they are men. This affected pity, 
only tends to dissatisfy them with their condition, 
and to teach them to seek resources where no re- 
sources are to be found, in soniething else than 
their own industry, and frugality, and sobriety. 
Whatever may be the intention (which, because I 
do not know, 1 cannot dispute) of those who would 
discontent mankind by this strange pity, they act 
towards us in the consequences, as if they were 
our worst enemies. 

In turning our view from the lower to the 
higher classes, it will not be necessary for me to 
shew at any length that the stock of the latter, as 
it consists in their nutiibers, has not yet suffered 
any material diminution. I have not seen or heard 
it asserted : I have no reason to believe it : there is 
no want of officers, that I have ever understood, 
for the new ships which we commission, or the new 
regiments which we raise. In the nature of things 
it is not with their persons, that the higher classes 
principally pay their contingent to the demands of 
war. There is another, and not less important, 
|)art ivhicb rests with almost exclusive weight upon 
tbem. They furnish the means, 

•♦ ■ How war may best uphi IJ, 

^ Moire by ber two roaio nerves, iron and gold, 
*' In all ber equipage/' 
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Not that they arc exempt frotn contributing also 
by their perboual service in the fleets and armies of 
their country. They do contribute^ and in their 
full and fair proportion^ according to the relative 
proportion of their numbers in the community. 
They contribute all the mind that actuates the 
whole machine. The fortitude required of tliem, 
is very diilercnt from the unthinking alacrity of 
the common soldier, or common sailor, in the face 
of danger and death ; it is not a passion, it is not 
an impulse, it is not a sentiment; it is a cool, 
steady, deliberate principle, alvi^ays present, always 
equable; having no connexion with anger; tem- 
pering honour with prudence ; incited, invigorat- 
ed, and sustained by a generous love of fame; in- 
formed, moderated and directed by an enlarged 
knowledge of its own groat publick ends; flowing 
In one blended stream from the opposite sources 
uf the heart and tlie head ; carrying in itself its 
own commission, and proving its title to every 
other command, by the first and most diflicult com- 
mand, that of the bosom in wliich it resides : it is 
a fortitude, which unites with the courage of the 
field the more exalted and refined courage of the 
council ; which knows, as well to retreat as to ad- 
vance ; which can conquer as well by delay, as by 
the rapidity of a march, or the impetuosity of an 
attack ; which can be, with Fabius, the black cloud 
that lowers on the tops of the mountains^ or with 
Scipio, the thunderbolt of war; which undismayed 
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by false shame, can patiently endure tlie severest 
trial that a gallant spirit can undergo, in the taunts 
and provocations of the enemy, the suspicions, the 
cold respect, and " mouth-honour** of those, from 
whom it should meet a cheerful obedience ; which 
undisturbed by false humanity, can calmly assume 
that most awful moral responsibility of deciding, 
when victory may be too dearly purchased by the 
loss of a single life, and when the safety and glory 
of their country may demand the certain sacrifice 
of thousands. Different stations of command may 
call for different modifications of this fortitude, but 
the character ought to be the same in alL And 
never, in the most " palmy state" of our martial re- 
nown, did it shine with brighter lustre, than in thd 
present sanguinary and ferocious hostilities, where- 
ever the British arms have been carried. But, ill 
this most arduous, and momentous conflict, which 
from its nature should have roused us to new and 
unexampled efforts, I know not how it has been, 
that we have never put forth half the strength, 
which we have exerted in ordinary wars. In the 
fatal battles, which have drenched the continent 
with blood, and shaken the system of Europe to 
pieces, we have never had any considierable army 
of a magnitude to be compared to the least of those 
by which, in former times, we so gloriously assert- 
ed our place as protectors, not oppressors, at the 
head of the great commonwealth of Europe^ We 
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Juive never manfully tnct the clanger m front : ami 
wlieti the enemy, renigning .to us our natural do* 
siiniou of the ocean, and abandoning tiie defeqce 
of hitf distant pottbcahioni^ to tlie infernal energy of 
the destroying principleH, which he bad planted 
there for the subversion of the neiglibourii^ colo* 
nies, drove forth by oi\e sweeping law of unprece* 
dented despotisiUi his arnied multitudeii op eve|ry 
iride, to overwhelm the countries ^d states, whici|i 
bad for centuries stood thie firm barriers against tl^ 
ambition of France ; we drew back the arm of our 
military force, which had never been more tb^ 
half raised to oppose him. From that time we 
have been combating only with the other arm of 
our naval power ; the right arm of England I ad* 
mit; but which struck almost unresisted, witbf 
^lows, that could never reach the heart of the bos* 
^Ic mischief. From that time, withovit a dingle 
effort to regain those outworks, which ever till now 
we so strenuously maintained, us the strpng frontier 
of our own dignity and safety, no less than (be li^ 
berties of Europe ; with but one feeble attefnpt tOf 
succour those brave, faithful, and numerous al* 
lies, whom for the first time since the days of pur 
Ij^dwardd and Ilenfys, we now have in the bosott> 
of France itself^ we have been intri^nching, ^nd| 
fortifying, and garrisoning ourselves at borne; 
we have l^ecn redoumng security on securily, to, 
pjotect.ouf selves ff<9fjj iftjfW»n^^^|cl^b«f n^ ^rst 
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f)cM>me to iss a serious obJ€!ct of alarm and tcrrour* 
Alas ! the fe^f of us, who have protracted life in 
atiy oieaelirerTiear to the! exf rettie liuiits of our short' 
period, have b^n condemned to see straii(i;e things; 
new sy^mns of poilcf, new pfrindpl*, and not <»ly 
newmto; but what might appear a new species of 
men* I* believe thm' any persott who was of agd 
to take a pait in piublick affairs forty years ago (if 
the intermediate space of time were expunged tromi 
Ife mctaory) would' hardly credit his senses, when 
he should b^^ from the highest authority, that ari 
army of two hundred thousand men was kept up 
in tl^ island, and that in the neighbouring island 
there were at least fourscore thousand more. But^ 
When he^iiad recovered from his surprise on being 
told of this army, which has not its parallel, what 
must be his astonishment to be told again, that this 
m^hly force was kept up for the mere purpc^e of 
an inert and passive defence, and that, in iti far 
greater fmt, it was disabled by its constitution and 
very rffffiM*^^ from defending us a^inst an enemy 
1^ any one preventive stroke^ or any one operatkm 
of active faostility ? What must fab refleetioni^ \)ep 
on Itaaroiag {orthetf ihsd, a fleet of fire hundred 
men <if var, the best appc4nied, and to the (uU ai 
ably conmauMiad as tbi^ co{iGtry ^tr umi upfM 
tbe stMf was iar the ^eater part t^su^ioytd m atr^ 
lykig oa the fiauue fyftew of tmmMrytmu% <k> 

ieaoe? Wtot mmA te the iiiftritiBirorg ^sAk^lm^ 
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of one wlio remembers the former energy of Eng* 
Iftndy when he is given to understand, that these 
tyvQ islands, with their extensive, and every where 
vuhierable co^t, should be considered as a g^trri- 
soned sea-town ; what would such a man, what 
would any man thinb^ if the garrison of so strange 
a fortress should be suoH. and so feebly command* 
ad, as never to make a sally ; and that, contrai^ to 
^U which has hitherto beeq geen in war, an inB"* 
tritely inferiour army, with the sljattered relicks of 
an almost annihilated navy, ill founds and ill man* 
ned, piay with safety besiege this superiour garrison, 
i^nd \yithoMt hazarding the life of a man, ruin the 
plfice, merely by the menaces and false appear«r 
ances of an attack? Indeed, indeed, my dear 
friend^ I look upoa this matter of pur defensive 
system as much the mo^t important of al| conside-. 
rations at this moment. It has oppressed me with 
many apxioqs thoughts, which, more than any . 
bodily distemper, have sunk me to the condition, 
ii) which you know that I ati^. Should it please 
Provjclence to restore to ipe, even the late we^k re- 
mains of tny strength, I prppose to make this mat- 
ter the ^phject of a particular (discussion. I only 
mean here tQ argue, that the .mode of conducting 
the u ar pp our part, be it good or bad, hasjpre- 
vented qyen thp cpmnion havock of war in our 
population, and especially among that class, whose. 
fiuty and privilege of superiority it is, to Iqad tlie^ 

way 
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way amidst the perils and slaughter of the field of 
battle. 

The other causes, which sometimes affect the 
numbers of the lower classes, but which I have 
shewn not to have existed to any such degree dur- 
ing this war,— penury, cold, hunger, nakedness, — 
do not easily reach the higher orders of society. I 
do not dread for them the slightest taste of these 
calamities from the distress and pressure of the war. 
They have much more to dread in that way from 
the confiscations, the rapines, the burnings, and 
the massacres that may follow in the train of a 
peace, which shall establish the devastating and de- 
populating principles and example of the French 
regicides, in security, and triumph and dominion. 
In the ordinary course of human affairs any check 
to population among men in ease and Opulence, is 
less to be apprehended from what they may suffer, 
than from what they enjoy. Peace is more likely 
to be injurious to them in that respect than war. 
The excesses of delicacy, repose, and satiety, are q.s 
unfavourable as the extremes of hardship, toil, and 
want, to the increase and multiplication of our kind. 
Indeed, the abuse of the bounties of nature, much 
more surely than any partial privation of them, 
tends to intercept that precious boon of a second 
and dearer life in our progeny, which was bestow- 
ed in the first great command to man from the All- 
gracious Giver of all, whose name be blessed, whe- 
ther 
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there he gives or takes away. His handi in every, 
pa;Te of his book, has written the lesson of moderar 
tion. Our physical well-being, our moral worth, 
our sociiil happiness, our political tranquillity, all 
depend on that control of all our appetites and 
passions, which the ancients designed by the cardi* 
nal virtue of temperance. 

The only real question to our present purpose, 
with regard to the higher classes, is, how stands the 
account of their stock, as it consists in wealth of 
every description? Have the burthens of the war 
compelled them to curtail any part of their former 
expenditure ; which I have before observed, affords 
the only standard of estimating property as an ob- 
ject of taxation ? Do they enjoy all the same con- 
venichcies, the sariic comforts, the same elegancies,, 
the luxuries, in the same, or in as many different 
modes as they did before the war? 

In the last.eleven years, there have been no less 
than three solemn inquiries into the finances of 
the kingdom, by three different committees of your 
house. The first was in the year 1786. On that 
occasion, I remember, the report of the committee 
was examined, and sifted and bolted to th-:, bran, 
by a gentleman whose keen and powerful talents t 
have ever admired. He thought there was not suf- 
ficient evidence to warrant the pleasing representa- 
tion, which the committee had made, of our na- 
tional prosperity. He did not believe that our 

publick 



live, xib thcv -bftd ^iiMHtiw. h^, ^xe\\ \^\^\i. Wit 
iungtii of rcCvn-dir^i, I>j?^ own intbix^>i\^ yA iVol.it^ 
in A set ol'4TSk^l;;liv>A>s x^hioh n\)^ h^n\\ ^ijVS?N ,voui* 
jouKials, A4ui |Krh^\s \\>^ \y'U\>7.\iCMis \ii\ \\h\v\i 
the report pnx\XNU\U di\\ ml ^> {^\ ^\\\Ss\$\\ \)^v^ 
to allow aav $i«i6 lawd MlUlkoh^^^- AV^ii^ ftvi tk 
ground 01 solid calcuUiUou* Uul \vlml Wrt^ ttm 
event? When ih^ ni^xt ooutmltldtp) ft(il<* ili^ lr^M| 
they lountt thtttj on un nvrirt^i'^ »«r ih^ lrt*t tiujf 
ypars, thou* prcdoconiiors hrtd Mllt^h ^\mi \\\ Ihelf 
estmmtc of the pr.nuttnciiil. inwf^, U)f \\m^ fhfili 
three hundred und iurty thouprnid \m\\uk n y^^h 
Surely theM if I citu fthuw, Uml in tl>^ Jiifidiifji^ttf 
those same taxcM, und um^ [mi\'Uu\nr\y Mf f^tidi {tjf 
affect article* of lu^nmu^ n^ f^hti inrnwii^itiMi^ 
the four y(:ar;> of th(t ^^r hftVft t'lu/iJJed Mk/9^ ft;Wf 
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ling to forego that fair advantage in the inquiry. 
I am willing that the receipts of the permanent 
taxes which existed before January 1 79S, should 
be compared during the war^ and during the pe« 
riod of peace which I have mentioned. I will go 
further. Complete accounts of the year lTf)l were 
separately laid before your house. I am ready to 
stand by a comparison of the produce of four yearn 
up to the beginning of the year 1792, with that of 
the war. Of the year immediately previous to 
hostilities, I have not been able to obtain any per- 
fect documents ; but I have seen enough to satisfy 
me, that although a comparison including that 
year, might be less favourable, yet it would not 
essentially injure my argument. 

You will always bear in mind, my dear Sir, that 
I am not considering whether, if the common ene- 
my of the quiet of Europe had not forced us to 
take up arms in our own defence, the spring-tide of 
our prosperity might not have flowed higher than 
the mark at which it now stands. That conside- 
ration is connected with the question of the Justice 
and the necesftity of tiie war. It is a ciucstion which 
I have long sitice discussed. I am now endeavour- 
ing to ascertain whether there exists, in fact, any 
such necessity as we hear everyday asserted, to fur- 
nish a miscraf)lc pretext for cotmscUing us to sur- 
render, Jit discretion, our conrjuests, our honour, 

OUT 
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our dignity, our very independence^ and^ with it, 
all that is dear to man. It will be more than suf- 
ficient for that purpose, if I can make it appear 
that we have been stationary during the war. What 
then will be said, if, in reality, it shall be proved 
that there is every indication of increased and in- 
creasing wealth, not only poured into the grand re- 
servoir of the national capital, but diffused through 
all the channels of all the higher classes, and giving 
life and activity, as it passes, to the agriculture, the 
manufactures, the commerce, and the navigation 
of the country ? 

The finance committee, which his been appoint- 
ed in this session, has already made two reports* 
Every conclusion that I had before drawn, as you 
Icnow, from my own observation, I havet the satis- 
faction of seeing there confirmed by that great pub- 
lick authority. Large as was the sum, by which the 
committee of 1791 found the estimate of 1786 to 
have been exceeded in the actual produce of four 
yiears of peace, their own estimate has been ex- 
ceeded, during the war, by a sum more than one- 
third larger. The same taxes have yielded more. 
t^an half a million beyond their calculation. They 
yielded this, notwithstanding the stoppage of the 
4istil][,eries, against which, you may remember, I 
privately remonstrated. With an allowance fi 
that defalcation, they have yielded sixty tho 
|K)unds ^nually above the actual ave t > 
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prcoerling' fa\\r yearf) of penca !> beliete this to 
hftve beon witbout parallel its all former w am. If 
regard be bad to tho great and utiavoidable bur« 
tbeni of thc^ present war, I am eoijfident of tbe 
fact. 

Hut lot ui descend < to particulars. Tbe taxes, 
wificli go by tbo general name of assessed taxes, 
ocrnipfohend tbe u^iiole, or nearly the wbole domes- 
tick establishment of tbe rich. They include some 
tbiti^, which bebng to ttie middling, and even to 
all, but the very lowest, classes. They now consist 
of tho duties on houM'S and windows, on male scr« 
vatifs, liorses, rfnd carriages, 'i'hey did also ex* 
tend to cottages, to female servo nts, waggons, and 
carts used in husbandry, previous to the year 1 792 ; 
when, with more enlightened policy, at the moment 
that the possibility of war could not be out of ttie 
contemplation of any statesman, ttie wisdom of par- 
liament coniined them to their present objects* I 
shall give the gross assessment for five years, as I 
find it in the appendix to the second report of your 
committee. 



I7M . . . 171»3 . - - 1,5SMSI 

ir«3 . . . I7j;4 . . . l,A97/)23 

1791 . . . \79r, • . - i,6(;S,lS0 

l7tS -. - . 1796 • - - IfiU&^WJk 



Here will be uen a gradual increase during tb# 

* whole 
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whole progress of the vmr : and tf I asQ cer«ectly 
informed^ the rise in the last year, after «very do* 
duction that can be madey a^brds the oiost cqq- 
soliog aod ^encouragiog prospect It is eQormou^iy 
out of ail proportion. 

There are some other taxes, which seem to have 
a reference to the same general head. The pre- 
sent minister, many years ago, subjected bricks and 
tiles to a duty under the excise. It is of little con« 
sequence to our present consideration, whetherthese 
materials have been employed in building more 
commodious, raove elegant, and more magnificent 
habitations, or in enlarging, decorating, and re- 
modelling those, which sufficed for bur plainer an- 
cestors. During the first two years of tlie war, 
they paid so largely to the publick revenue, that 
in 1794 a new duty was laid upon them, which was 
equal to one half of the dd, and which has pro- 
duced upwards of 165,000/. in the last three years. 
Yet uotwithstanding the pressure of this additional 
weight^ there has been an actual augmentation 

in 



• This and the following lablies on the same construction are 
compiled from the report* of the finance committee in 1791 
and 1797 f with the addition of the separate paper laid before 
the house of commons, and ordered to be printed on the 7tb 
of February 1792« 

BRICKS 
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in the coniumption. The only tiro other articles 
which come under this description^ are, the stamp* 
duty on gold and silver plate, and the customs on 
glass plates. This latter is now, I believe, the single 

instance 



BRICKS AND TILE& 

« 1787 Jf. 94^1 jj 1793 jT. 122,^75 

J 1788 96,278 S? 1794 106,811 

^ 1789 91,773 z 1795 «3,80i 

J 1790 104,409 i 179G 94,r,08 

> "■ ' ' H ■ Inereute to i79Q 
£. 386,981 £. 408,2/58 1^.31,277 

1791 . 115,88a 4 Yfi.to mi £. 407,842 rf. 416 



PLATE. 

f iZ!!'^-^'^^^ J 1798 if. 25,920 

* 1Z2S ?!'*** "» ^7»5 25,607 
2 17» 18,483 A 1790 28,513 



*• »g>»»» £• 103,677 £. 16,789 

I7W . 81,523 4yM.i»irM£. 95,754 A 7,923 



GLASS PLATES. 

< 1737 A — ii 1798 £. BfiSS 

J 1788 5,496 ^ 1794 5,450 

1 1789 4,686 -3 1795 5,889 

4 1790 6,008 i 1790 8,871 

H ;S 

A 16,190 H. 25,891 

■ ■ laerctM tt iTfl 

1791 - 7|880 4 Yn, to 1791 £' 24,070 <ff. 1,721 
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instance of costly furniture to be found in the cata- 
logue of our imports. If it where wholly to vanish, 
I should not think we were ruined. Both the du- 
ties have risen, during the war, very considerably 
in proportion to the total of their produce. 

We have no tax among us on the most neces:- 
sary articles of food. The receipts of our Custom- 
house, under the heads of groceries, afford us, 
however, some means of calculating our luxuries 
of the table. The articles of tea, coffee, and 
cocoa-nuts, I would propose to omit, and to take 
them in stead from the excise, as best shewing 
what is consumed at home. Upon this principle, 
adding them all together (with the exception of 
sugar, for a reason which 1 shall afterwards men- 
tion) I find that they have produced, in one mode 
of comparison, upwards of 272,000/., and in the 
other mode, upwards of 165,000/. more during the 
war than in peace*. An additional duty was also 

laid 



♦ GROCERIES. 

g 1787 £. 167,389 i 1793 £. 124,655 

2 1788 13S,191 5^ 1794 195.340 

^ 1789 142,871 *S 1795 208,242 

«• 1790 156,311 jj 1796 159,826 

i^ .—.._ >i . loereMe to 17W 
£. 599,762 £. 688,563 £. 88,801 
■ — — IncreMe to 1791 

1791 - 236,727 4 Yri. to t79l £- 669,100 £, 19,463 

TEA 
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kM ift 1795, on tea, another on coffefe, kind ftthifd 
4>R tkhim ; an article, togethefr ^th currants, of 
Mfach tnofre "extensive use, thtin would readily be 
Ima^hied. The balance in favour of our argument 
would have been much enhanced, If our coffee and 
firoit fthip^ from the Mediterranean had arrived, last 
ye&r, at their usual season. They do not appear 
in tb^ise accOutits. This was one consequence 

arising 



i 



TEA. 

1787 A 424,144 i 1793 £. 477,644 

^ 1788 426,660 ^ 1794 467,132 

^ 1789 539,575 ^ 1795 507,518 

I 1790 417,636 ^ 1796 526,307 

^ ■ >4 . Incr^ksf l6 1790 

£. 1,808, 115 d?. 1 ,978,601 £- 170,486 

■ __— Increi^flc to 17^1 

1791 - 448,709 4Yrt.to 17911^.1,832,680 £. l45,921 



The additional duty imposed in 1795, produced in that 
y6ftr £. 137,656, and in 1796 £. 200,107. 

COFFEE AND COCOA NUTS. 

i 1787 £ 17,006 jj 1793 M. 36,846 
8 1788 80,217 ^ 1794 49,177 



o 



1789 34,784 ^ 1795 2(7,913 
I 1790 S8,4l7 ^ 1796 1^71 1 

>4 r tr ^ - •• jincrcasA* to 1790 

£. 120,65* £. 13^^47 i^. *2,093 

11 " " Decrease to 1 7^f 

WSff ' 4t, r9* ^Vnr. to 1791 £. 1 44,*1'2 ;e. 1 1 , 1 95 



The additionil- AHjp ef 1795 in that year gave £. 16,T75, 
i$Aki 1796 £.15,319. 



lurising (would to God, that none more afflicting to 
Italy, to Europe, and the whole civilized world hjul 
ansen!) from our impolitick and precipitate desep- 
ti(m of that important maritime station. As to 
sugar*, I have excluded it from the groceries, be* 
cause the account of the customs is not a perfect 
criterion of the consumption, much having been, 
re-exported to the north of Europe, which used to 
be supplied by Frapce ; and in the official papers 
which I have followed, there are no materials to 
furnish grounds for computing this re-exportation. 
The increase on the face of our entries is immense 
during the four years of war, little short of thirteen 
liundred thousand pounds. 

The increase of the duties on beer has been re- 
gularly progressive, or nearly so, to a very large 



♦ SUGAR. 
» 1787 £.1,065,109 u 1793 je.1,473,139 

J 1788 1,184,458 ^ 1794 1,392,965 

Z 1789 1,095,106 's 1795 1,338,«46 

• 1790 1,069,108 i 1796 1,474^899 

%5 — ^ ' ■ Incretie to 179Q 

je.4,413,781 £.5,679^^49 £.ljSt65yA69 

' ■ IncKase to 1791 

1791 - 1,044,053 4 Yn. to 1791 £.4,392,7^5 £.lfiS6,5U 

There was a new duty oa Sugar in 1791> whick produced in 
1794 234,39^ A in 1795 S06,932/. and in 1796 245,024/- 
It is not clear from the report of the Committee, >vhether the 
additional duty is included in the account^ven ahovc. 

Vol. VIIL C c amount, 
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amount^. It is a good deal above ft miUkM]^ and 
j8 more than eqtral t6 dne^eightb of the ivhol^pro* 
duce. Under this general head, sonie oth^r liquors 
are included,--^yder» perr}% and meiidi as well tt 
yioegar, and verjuice ; bat these are of very tnfliQg 
consideration. The excise duties on winei liaviog 
sunk a little dixring the two first yetfs of the wsTi 

were 



I— — >^ii<fcw— ^i^>i*i— I I * I H I P ii ■ 4 ■» ii — — mA^>i I a^i 

* fifcER, Sec. 
j2 17*7 £.i,7'6\M9 s 17^^ £.2,643;9(fe 

I IZaS 1,705,199 f 1794 2,qS{2,0.^3 
t J789 1,742,514 'g 1795 1,931,101 
I 1790 l,lB58,04i ij 179lt> 2,2^4,577 

£7/>6'7»l85 i^.8,35 1,433 £.Q84,n6 

■* ■ InetMse to 1791 

1791 - 1,880,478 4Yn* to 1791 £.7,1S6,234 ^.1,105,199 



WINE. 

^ 1787 ig.2 19,934 ^ 1793 ie.222,887 

g 178S 215,578 {2 1794 283,644 

£: 1789 252,tKl.9 ^ 1795 317,07'<J 

• 1790 308,624 ^ 179t) 187,818 

^ *- — ^'**-*- ^ Increaae to ItIi 

£.996,7 SS £.1,011,421 £. 14,638. 

, ■ ■ '» ■■■ ' ' Decrease to 1791 

. I79i • 336,549 4Yrs. to 1791 £.1,113,400 £.10l,979> 



QUANTITY IMPORTtD. 

iJ 1787 Tom 29.978 ^ I7g3 Tons 22,788 

,g 1788 25,442 ^ 1794 27,868 

•^ 1789 27,414 •s 1795 32,033 

^ 1790 29,182 ,1 1796 19^9 

Thf> Addttiontl dut^ of 1^5 produced tl)|^^ettr 730|871r 

•nd 



iTf ne Mpidly mcovering their level again. In 1795, 
tt heavy additioiial duty was itnpo&ed upon theaii 
nnA a aecond in the foUowiog year ; yet being com^ 
pared with four yfears of peace jto 1 790, they actu<» 
ally exhibit a small gain to the revenue. And loir 
as the importation mi^ leem in 1796, wben coa#* 
trasted with any year since the Frei^ch ;treaty in 
1 787, it is stiil more than 3000 tons above the ave- 
rage importation for three years previous tp that 
period* I have added sweets, from which our &o* 
trtioas wines are made ; and I would hare adde4 
spirits, but that the total alteration of the dutiei 
in 1789, and Uie recent interruption of our distil- 
lories, rendered any comparison impracticable. 



-f'-* -' -■ ■ ■ — -"^"^ — Y ~ 



and iu 179^ 394,686 1. A second additional duty which pv6^ 
duccd 98,165/. was laid 1796. 

SWEETS. 

45 1787 iP.l 1,167 •: 1793 jff.l 1,016 

I 17S8 7,375 ^ 1794 10,612 

^ 1789 7,202 *B 1795 13,321 , 

^ 1790 4,963 ^ 1796 15,050 

Jh — - fi ** ^ ** lucrcase to 179P 

£Mfi9f ^.49,990 i:.19,302. 

tncreise to 1701 



1791 - lfl|2S2 4Yrs.tol79l £.32fil2 £A7,i7S. 

■ I ■ ■ I » 'I'll ■ 1 1« 

In 179^a'^(^<litionai duty was laid on this article, whick 
produced that y«ar SfijQf' and in 1796 9»443 /.and in J796 
a second to comn^c^ucc oa the 2Qt\x pf June ; its produce m 
that year wa* 2^25/. 

<*c S The 
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The ancient staple of our Ulaod^ in which we 
are clothed, is very imperfectly to be traced on tbt 
books of the custom-house : but I kbow that oar 
iVooUen manufactures flourish. I recollect to baye 
seen that fact very fully established, last year, fix>m 
the regbters kept in the West-Riding of Yorkshire. 
This year In the west of England, I received. a 
simililr ateouht, on the authority of a respectable 
clothier, in that quarter, whose testimony can le» 
be questioiled, because, in his political opinions, he 
is adverSe, as I Understand, to the continuance of 
the war. Thd principal articles of female Arm, 
fot some) time past, have been muslitis and calli« 
coes *. Thete blegant fabricks of our own loomi 
in the east, which serve for the remittance of our 
own revenues, have lately been imitated at home, 
with improving success, by the ingenious and en-* 
tcrprising manufacturers of Manchester, Pablcy, 
and Glasgow. At the same time the imports- 



• MUSLINS AND CALLICOES. 

H 1788 rf.129,297 5- 1793 £A7S,^50 

I 1789 1S8,6*60 £ 1794 104,902 

^ 1790 186,267 ^ 1795 108,856 

* 1791 128,364 ^ 1796 278,544 

^ ■ >* — — — Jncrpasc to 1791 
£.522,588 £.654,353 £.131,764. 

Thlt table begins with 1788. The net produce of the pre* 
coding year ii not in the report whence the tabla it taken. 

tiOD 
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tioQ from Bengal has kept pace with the exten- 
sion of our own dexterity and industry ; while the 
sale of our * printed goods, of both kinds, has been 
with ecjual steadiness advanced, by the taste and ex* 
ecution of our designers and artists;, Oqr woollensr 
and cottons, it is true, are not ^l for tbol9otn(3 ipar-* 
ket. They do not dwtinctly prove what is n^y pre-? 
sent pointy our own wealth by our pwn expence. 
I admit it: we export. then) in great qqc) growing 
quantities ; and they, who croak t;hen)s^lves hoarse 
about the decay of our trade, may put as much of 
thb account} as they (:hn3e to the creditor side of 
money receivec) frqni other countries in pi^ymen( 
for British 3 kill and labour, They may s^ttl^ the 
items to their own liking, where all goes to demon- 
strate our riche3. I shall be contented hiere, witU 
whatever they will have the goodness to leave me, 

■ 

• PRINTED GOODS, 

g 1787 £.142,000 s 1793 £.191,566 

P 1788 154,486 ^ 1794 190,554 

S: 1789 153,202 's 1795 197,416 

I 1790 167,156 g 1796 230,530 

j^ w_- >* • ■ Increase tp 1790 

£.616,844 £.810,066 £. 193,222. 

" " Ljcrease to 1791 

1791 £.191,489 4 Yrf. to ^791 £.666,333 £.143,733. 

These duties for 1787^ are blended with several othen. The 
proportion of printed goods to other articles for four years was 
found to be oue-fourtb. The proportion is hero t||ken. 

9R4 
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and pass td another mtry, which is leii atnbiguoni; 
I mean that of siik*. The manufactory itself is a 
forced plant. We have been oMiged to guard it 
from foreign eompetition by very itrict prohibitory 
laws. What we import, is the raw and prqwred 
material, which is worked up in various ways, and 
wofn in various shapes by both sexes. After what 
we have just seeni you will probably be surprised 
to learn, that the quantity of silk; imported during 
the war, has been nmch greater, than it was pre* 
tiously in peace ; and yet we must all remember te 
our niortiiicalion, that several of our siik ships fell a 
t>rey to cittEefi admiral liichery. Ton will hardly 
expect me to go through the tape and thread, and 
all tbe^tber small wares of haberdashery and miU 
lenery to be gleaned up among our imports. But 
I shall make one observation, and with great satis* 
taction, respecting them. They gradually dimi- 
nish, as our manufactures of the same description 
spread into their places ; while the account of oma* 



♦ 8ILJC. 

i 17S7 £A6Q£^t2 c 1793 4r.209^15 

I 17SS \26S9^ W, 1794 221^ 

Z. 1769 1^7,739 t; 1795 51072* 

^ 1790 212/522 ^ 1796 221,Oi)7 

£.63^,^62 £J96Q,955 ir.^M,79S- 
' ■ IfitraMe to Iff! 

X791 je.379,128 iYn. to tin i^.773,37« £.99J^1h 



mental 
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meatal articles which our country does not pro- 
du€e» and we cannot wish it to produce, continues, 
upon Ohe whole, to risei in spite of all the caprices 
of fancy «nd fashion. Of this kind are the different 
fors ''^. used for muifs^ trinunings and lining, which, 
as the chief of the kind, I shall particularise. YoU 
will £nd tliem below. 

The diversions of tbeliigher classes form another, 
and Ihe only remaining head of inquiry into their 
expences. i mean those diversions which distin*' 
guish the country and the town life? which are 
yasiUe and tangible to the statesman ; wliich have 
some publick measure and standard. And here 
when I look to the report of your committee, I 
£ur the first time, perceive a failure. It is clearly 
so. Whichever way I reckon the four years of 
peace, the old tax on the sports of the field has 






s 



> 



1788 2,557 ^ 1754 3^.53 



^ 178!^ 1,151 ^ 1795 3/266 






1790 3,328 ^ 1796 6,138 

■" .. I'T ^ .' ■ ' ' ' Increase to 1790 

ii^.lO,Sp9 rf.15,586 £AfiS7. 

--;-'' .' * " ' Inerea»« to ITW 

irsi iC.5,731 j^y^tovn ^13,167 .£^M9' 

The skins here seWcted frum the custom-houseaccountsarc. 
Black Sear, Ordmary #Vr, Mm-trnj Mink^ Mutqmai, Otters 
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certeinly proved deficient since the war. The same 
SDoney^ however, or nearly the iame^ ha« been 
paid to government ; though the itaine ouaijbor of 
individoaU have not contributed to the payment 
An additional tax was laid in 17^ If and| doriiig 
the war» has produced upwards of 6l#00Q/.; which 
is about 4,0QU/. niore than the decrease of the old 
tax,in onejicheme of comparison; aod about 4^000/. 
less, in the other scheme. I might remark that 
the amount of the new tax, in the several yean of 
the war, by no means bears the propoirtioOt vfai^ 
it ought, to the old. There seems to be some 
great irregularity, or other, in the receipt : but I do 
xiot tbinic it worth while to examine into the argo* 
jnent I am willing to suppose^ that many, whs^ 
in the idleness of peace, made war upon partridges, 
bares, and pheasants, ipay now carry more noble 
arms against the enemies pf their coqntry. Our po* 
litical ifdyersarles may do what they piea«e, with 
^hat concession. They are welcome to make the 
most of it. I am sure pf a very handisome set-off iq 
the other brai^ch of expence ; the amuscQients of 
a town life. 

Thert; is npiuch gaiety, and disjipatioo, and pro- 
fusion, which must escape and disappoint all the 
arithmctick of political oeiconomy. But the theatre^ 
are a prominent feature. They are established 
through every part of the kipgdomi at a. cost un- 
)cnowa till our days. There is hardly a provincial 

capital^ 
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capital, which does not possess^ or which does not 
aspire to possess, a theatre-royal. Most of them 
^ngage^ for a short time at a vast price, every actor 
or actress of name in the metronolis ; a distinctioni 
which, in the reign of my old friend Garrick, was 
coafined to very few. The dresses, the scenes, 
the decorations of every kind, I am told, are in a 
n^w^tyl^ of splendour and magnificence; whether 
to tbe fidvantage of our dramatick taste, upon the 
whole, I very much doubt It is a shew and a 
spectacle, not a play that is exhibited. This is 
undoubtedly in the genuine manner of the Au- 
gustan age, but in a manner, which was censured 
by one of tl^e best poets and criticks of that or any 
^e: 

— — migravit ab aure voluplas 
Ornnis ad iiiccrtos oculos, et guadia vana: 
Quatuor aut pluris auUea premuo|ur in horas^ 
Pum fugiunt equitam turmse, pcditumque catervse— 

I must interrupt the passage, most fervently to de- 
precate and abominate the sequel, 

Mox trahitur roambus regum fortuna rctortis. 

m 

I hope, that no French fraternization^ which the 
relations of peace and amity with systematised re« 
gicide, would assuredly, sooner or later, dri^w after 
tbem, f ven if it should overturn our happy coiisti* 

tuticjo 
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tution xUelt^ could 00 change the hearts of English* 
men, as to make them delight in repreaentations 
ami processions, winch have no other merit than 
that of degrading and insultinf^; the name of roy- 
alty. But good taste, manners, morals, religion, 
allily, where^ver the principles of jacobinism enter: 
and we have no safety against thetn but in arms. 

The proprietors, whether In this they follow or 
lead what is called the town, to famish out these 
gaudy and pouipous entertaiinncnts, must collect 
so much more from the publick« It was bat just 
before the breaking out of hostilities, that they 
levied for themselves tlie very tax, wbieb, at the 
close of the Aiberican war, they represented to lord 
North, as certain ruin to their aAairs to demand 
for the state* The exaniplc Ims met been imitated 
by the tnaiuigei's of our Italiati opera. Once during 
the war, if not twice (I would not willingly mis* 
tate any thing, but: I am not very accurate, on 
these hubjccts) tlicy have raised the price of their 
subscription. Yet I have never heard, that any 
tasting disHatisfuctionhad been manifested, or that 
their hout^s have been unusually and constantly 
thin* On the contrarv, all the tlirce theatres have 
been repeatedly altered, and refitted, and ealkfg^t 
to make them capacious of the crowds, that nig^itly 
flock to tttem ; and one of those huge and kifty 
piles, which lifts its broad f^oulders in gigantfek 
pride, almost emulous of the temples of God, has 

been 
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been reared from the foundation at a diarge of 
more than fourscore thousand pounds^ and yet re» 
mains a naked, rough, unsightly heap. 

I am afraid, my dear 6ir, that I have tired yo« 
nvith these dull thougli important details. But we 
are upon a subjeeti which, like some of a higher im- 
ture, refuses ori>ament, and is contented with con^ 
veying instruction. I know, too, the obstinacy of 
unbelief, in those perverted minds, which have no 
delight, but in contemplating the supposed distress, 
and predicting the immediate ruin, of their coun** 
try. These birds of evil presage, at all times, have 
grated our ears with their melancholy song; and 
by some strange fatality or other, it has generally 

• 

happened, that they have poured forth their loudest 
and deepest lamentations, at the periods of our 
most abundant prosperity. Very early in my pub- 
lic life, I had occasion to make myself a little ac- 
quainted with their natural history. My first po- 
litical tract in tHc collection, which a friend has 
made of my publications, is an answer to a very 
gloomy picture of the state of the nation, which 
was thought to have been drawn by a statesman of 
some eminence in his time. That was no more 
than the common spleen of disappointed ambition : 
in *hc present day, I fear, that too many are ac* 
tuated by a more malignant and dangerous spirit 
They hope, by depressing our minds with a d 
of our means and resources, to drive us, treni 
Md unresisting, into the toils of our enemies 
5 
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whoniy from the begmning of the revpludoD in 
France, they have ever naoved in strict omcert and 
co-^peration. If with the report of your finance 
committee in their hands, they can still afl^t to 
despond^ and can still succeed, as they do, in spread- 
ing the contagion of their pretended fears, among 
well-disppsed, though weak men ; there b no way 
of counteracting them, but ^ by fixing them down 
to particulars. Nor must we forget, that they are 
unwearied agitators, bold assertors, dexterous so* 
phisters. Proof must be accumulated upon proo^ 
to silence them. With this view I shall now di* 
rect our attention to some other striking and un* 
erring indications of our flourishing condition; and 
they will; in general, be derived from other sources, 
but equally authentick; from other reports and 
proceedings of both houses of parliament, all which 
unite with wonderful force of consent in the same 
general result. Hitherto we have seen the super- 
fluity of our capital discovering itself only in pro* 
curing superfluous accommodation and enjoyment, 
iti our houses, in our furniture, in our establish- 
ments, in our eating and drinking, our clottung, 
and our publick diversions : we shall now see it 
more beneficially employed in improving our ter- 
ritory itself: we shall see part of our present opu- 
lence, with provident care, put out tp usury for 
posterity. 

To what ultimate extent, it may be wise, pr 
practicable^ to push inclospres of comrppQ and 

waste 
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waste landsi may be a question of doubt, in some 
points of view : but no person thinks them already 
carried to excess ; and the relative magnitude of 
the sums, laid out upon them, gives us a standard 
of estimating the comparative situation of the land- 
ed interest. Your house, this session, appointed a 
fommittee. on waste lands, and they have made a 
report by their chairman, an honourable baronet, 
for whom the minister the other day, (with very 
good intentions, I believe, but with little real profit 
to tlie publick) thought fit to erect a board of agri* 
culture. The account, as it stands there, appears 
sufficiently favourable. The greatest number of 
inclosing bills, passed in any one year of the last 
peace, does not equal the smallest annual number 
in the war ; and those of the last year, exceed, by 
more than one half, the highest year of peace. But 
^vfaat was my surprise, on looking into the late re« 
port of the secret committee of the lords, to find 
a list of these bills during the war, differing in 
every year, and * larger on the whole, by nearly 
III I III I . III. ^ , I ■ . ■ I. I 

• Repott of the Lords' Committee of Secrecy, ordered to be 
printed, 2Stb April, 1797» Appendix 44. 
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one third I I have checked this accoant by the »t»* 
tate-booiEy and find k to be correct WJnt new 
brilliancy then does it throw over the {irdapect, 
1>rigbt as it was before! The number duriag the 
last four 5ters» has more than doubled tliat of the 
foar years immediately preoeding; it has surpassed 
Ihe fiire years of peace, beyond which the lords 
OMMiitfeas have not gone ; it has even surpassed 
(I have verified the feet) the whole ten years oi 
jfieace. I cannot stop here. I Cannot adyance a 
single step in this inquiry, without being obliged 
to cast my eyes back to the pef iod when. I first 
knew the country. These bills, which had b^o 
in the reign of queen Anne, had passed evef|r year 
in greater or less numbers from the year. 1 72S; yet 
in alt that space of time, they had not reached th* 
amount of any two years during the present war; 
and though soon after lliat time they ra{»idly itt« 
creased, still at the accession of his present majestyi 
they ^vere far short of the number passed in the 
four years of hostilities. 

In my first leiler I mentioned the state of oor is- 
land navigation, neglected as it had been firom the 
reign of king William to the tln>e of my Observa* 
tion. It was not till the present reigu, that the 
duke of Bridgewater s canal first excited a spirit of 
speculation and ad venture in this wayi ^;rhis spirit 
shewed itself, but necessarily made no greiakt pro- 
gress, in the American war. When peace was re- 
stored, 



Stored^ it began of course to work with anore seiH 
sible effect ; jet m ten ycacs iVo^n tiiat event, the 
bills passed ou that subject were not so many a& 
from the year 1793 to the presaut session of par- 
liament. From what I qan ti'ace on tlie statute- 
book, I am confident that ail tlie capital expended 
in these projects during the peace, bore no degree 
of proportion, (I doubt on very grave consideration 

* whether all that was ever so expended was equal) 
to the money which has been raised for the same 
purposes, since the war *. I know, that in the last 
four years of peace, when they rose regularly^ and 

/^^pidly, the sums specified in the acts were notiw^tr 
one-third of the subsequent amount* In the last 
session of parliament, the grand junction company 
as it ig called, having sunk half a mUlion, (of,\v^ch 
I fed the good effects at my own door) applied to 
your house, for permission jto subscribe half as much 
more among themselves; This grand junction is 
an inosculation of the grand trunk : and in tlie 
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present lesskm, the latter company btt dbCained 
the authority of parliament, to float two hundred 
acres of land, for the purpose of forming a rcfser^ 
voir, thirty feet deep, two hundred yards wide at 
the head, and two miles in length ; a lake which 
may almost vie with that which once fed the dow 
obliterated canal of Languedock. 

The present war is, above all t>tbers, (of which 
we have heard or read) a war against landed pro- 
perty. That description of property is in its nature 
the firm base of every stable government ; and has 
been so considered, by all the wisest writers of the 
old philosophy, from the time of the Stagyrite, who' 
observes that the agricultural class of all others is 
the least inclined to sedition. We find it to have 
been so regarded, in the practical politicks tA vol^ 
tiquity, where they are brought more directly home 
to our understandings and bosoms in the history of 
Rome, and above all, in the writings of Cicero. 
The country tribes were always thought more re*- 
spectable, than those of the city. And if in our 
own history, there is any one circumstance to which, 
under God, are to be^rattributed the steady resist** 
ance, the fortunate issue, and sober settlement, of 
all our struggles for liberty, it is, that while the 
landed interest, instead of forming a separate body, 
as in other countries, has, at all times been in close 
connection and union with the other great interests 
of the country, it has been spontaneously allowed 

.to 
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to lead and direct, and moderate all the rest. I 
cannot, therefore, but see with singular graltifica* 
tion, that during a war which has been eminently 
made for the destruction of the landed proprietors, 
as well as of priests and kings, as much has been 
done, by publick works, for the permanent benefit 
of their stake in this country, as in all the rest of 
the current century, which now touches to ita 
close* Perhaps, after this, it may not be necessary 
to refer to private observation ; but I am satisfied, 
that in general, the rents of lands have been consi- 
derably increased : they are increased very consi- 
derably indeed, if I may draw any conclusion from 
my own little property of that kind. I am not 
ignorant, however, where our publick burdens are 
moat galling. But all of this class will consider^ 
who they are that are principally menaced ; how 
little the men of their description in other coun-^ 
triesi where this revolutionary fury has but toueh« 
ed, have been found equal to their own protectioa; 
how tardy, and unprovided, and full of anguish 
ia their flight, chained down as they are by every 
tie to the soil ; how helpless they are, above all 
other men, in exile, in poverty, in need, in all the 
varieties of wretchedness ; and then let them well 
weigh, what are the burdens, to which they ottght 
not to submit for their own salvation. 
. Many of the authorities, whicli I ha^ ready 
adduced, or to which I have referred convey 
Vol. VIII. D d 



a competent notion of some of our prkicipal mami- 
factures. Their general state will be clear from 
that of our external and internal commerce, through 
which they circulate^ and of which they are at oocei 
the cause and effect. But the cooununication d 
the several parts of the kingdom with eacb other^ 
tod with foreign countries^ has always been regsrd* 
ed as one of the most certain tests to evince the 
prosperom or adverse state of our tiade io all its 
brandies* Recourse lias usually been had to the 
revenue of the postofBce with tliis view. I shall 
include the product of tiie tax wbieb mm laid ia 
the last war, and which will make the evidence 
more conclusive, if it shall afford the same infe» 
irence : — I allude to the pos^horse ihity^ whic^ 
shews the pemonal intercourse within the kingdom^ 
as the post'Office shews the intercourse by letters^ 
both within and without. The first of these stand* 
ards, then, exhibits an increase, according to my 
former schemes of comparbon, from ant eleventh ta 
a twentieth part of tl)e * whole duty# . The pest* 
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office, gives still less conltolatioQ to tlK>se who are 
miserable, in proportion as the country feels no vau 
sery. From the contmencement of the war, to the 
month of April, 1796, the gross produce had in* 
creased by nearly one sixth of the whol^ sumi 
inrhich the state How derives from that ftind. t 
find that the year ending 5th of April, 1793, gav^ 
627,592/. and the year ending at the same quarter, 
179^9 75(iy637L after a fair deduction liaving 
been made for the alteration (which, you know, 
on grouudfl of policy I never approved) in your 
privilege of franking. I have seen no formal do^ 
cument subsequent to that period, but I have been 
credibly informed, there is very good ground to 
believe, that the revenue of the * post-ofilce stiU 

continues 

* The aboTc account is taken from a paper which was ordered 
by the Housjf of Commoits to be printed, Sth December, 1796. 
From the gross produce of the year ending Sth April, 1 796 there 
has been deducted in that statement the sura of 36,6661. m 
Consequence of the regulation 6n franking, tthich took placeon 
the Sth May, 1795, and was computed at 40,000/. per ann. To 
shew an equal number of years^ both of peaoe and war,the ac- 
connttof two preceding years are given in the following table, 
from a Report made since Mr. Burke's death by a committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to consider the claims of 
Mr. Palmer, the late Comptroller Generitl ; and for still greater 
satisfaction, the number of letters, inwards and outward S, 
hmve been added, except for the year 1790«17dl« TIielfttqr«' 
book for that year is not to be found. 
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eemtinues to be regularly tnd largely open tlit 
fi»e. 

What if die true inference to be drawn from the 
annual number of bankruptdea, hat been the occa^ 
sion of much dispute. On one side, it hat been 
confidently urged as a sure symptom of a decaying 
trade : on the other side, it has been insisted, that 
it is a circumstance attendant upon a thrinng 
trade ; for that the greater is the whole quantiQr 
of trade, the greater of course must be the positive 
number of failures, while tlie aggregate success ii 
still in the same proportion. In truth, the increase 
of the number may arise from either of those 
causes. But all must agree in one condusion, 
that, if the number diminishes, and at the same 
fime, every other sort of evidence tends to shew an 
augmentation of trade, there can be no better in- 
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From the last mentioned Report it appears that the accounts 
haVe not been completely and authentically made up, for the 
years ending 5tb April, 1796 and 1797, but on the Receifer- 
GcneraVs book there is an increase of the latter year orer die 
former, equal to sometfng more than 5 per ti^ht. 

dicatioo. 
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w?nc Itself, as well as m tire quantity imported^ 
more dealers in wine appear to have been Hcerwec^, 
than in any former year, excepting the first year 
of the war. This fact may raise some doubt, whe* 
ther the consumption has been lessened so much m^ 
I believe, is commonly imagined. The only other 
retail^traders, whom I found so entered as ta admit 
of being selected, are tea-dealers, bud sellers of 
gold atid silver plate ; both o€ whom seem to hat« 
multiplied very much in proportion to their aggre^ 
gate number*. I have kept apart one set of liceMed 
selk^rs, beee^use I am aware, that our anfftgoiMts 
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may be inclined to triumph a little, when I name 
auctioneers and auctions. They may be disposed to 
consider it as a sort of trade, which thrives by the 
distress of others. But if they wiU look at it a litUe 
npore attentively, they will find their gloomy 
comfort vanish. The publick income frona these 
licences, has risen with very great regularity, 
^rough ^ series of years, which all must admit to 
have been years of prosperity. It is remarkable 
too, that in the year l/dS^ which was the great 
year of bankruptcies, these * duties on nuctioneers 
and auctions, fell below the mark of 1701 ; nnd 
in ] 796, which year had ope fifth less than the ac- 
customied average of bankruptcies^ they mounted 
at once beyond all former examples. In conclud- 
ing this general head, will you permit me, my dear 
Sir, to bring to your notice an humble, but indus* 
trious and laborious set of chapmen, ogEunst whom 
the vengeance of your house has spme^es been 
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tbrougb all the members. The port of Lendon 
has always supplied the main efidence of the state 
of our commerce. I know, that amidst all tlie 
difficotties and embarrassments of the year I79iif 
from causes unconnected with, and prior to the 
irar, the tonnage of ships in the Thames actually 
rose. Cut I shall not go through a detail of of-' 
ficial papers on this point. There is evidence 
which has appeared this very session before your 
house, infinitely more forcible and impressive to 
my apprehension, than all the jom^als and ledgers 
of all the inspectors general from the days of Da- 
▼enaot. It is such as cannot carry with it any sort 
of' fallacy. It comes, not from one set, btrt from 
many opposite sets of vritnesses, who all agree m 
fiothing else ; witnesses of the gravest and most tim 
except'ronablc character, and who co n firm what they 
My, in the surest manner, by their conduct Two 
differing bills have been brought in for improving 
the port of London. I have it from very good in* 
telligence, that whe>n the project was first suggested 
from necessity, there were no less than eight dif- 
ferent plans, supported by eight different bodies of 
subscribers. Ttie cost of the least was estimated at 
two hundved thousand poutid^, and of tfie most 
extensive^ at twelve hundred thousand, l^he two, 
between' which the contest now Pies, substantially 
agree (aa^all the others mustliave don€)iiathe mo- 
tives eind" reasons of the preamble : but I shall 
* ' ' confine 
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confine myself to tbat bill which is proposed on tho 
part of the mayor, aldermen, and common councili 
because I regard them a^ the best authority, and 
their language in itself is fuller and more precise. 
I certainly see them complain of the ^^ great delays,. 
*^ accidents, damages, losses, and extraordinary ex.*- 
^* pences, which are almost continually sustained^' 
^^ to the hindrance and discouragement of com* 
" merce, and tl>e great injury of the publick reve^ 
*' nue." But what are the causes to which they attri^^ 
bute their complaints ? Tije first is, ** That from' 
"THE VERY GREAT AND PROGRESSIVE 
'' INCREASEoftheNUMBERandSIZEqf 

" SHIPS ANP OTHER V£SS£i3 TRADING TO THIft 

^^ PORT OF LONDOiff ; the river Thames is, in g^ 
neral, so much crowded, that the navigation of « 
considerable part of the river is rendered tediouR 
^^ and dangerous ; and there is much want of room 
^^ for the safe and convenient mooring of vessel^ 
*^ and constant access to them." The second is of 
the same najture« It is the want of regulations and 
Rrrangqments, never before found necessary^ for ex^ 
pedition and facility. The third is of another kindle 
but to the same effect; ^^ that the legal quays are too 
^ confioed, and there is not sufficient acconunoda* 
*^ tion for the landing and shipping of cargoes.'* 
And the fourth and last is still different ; they de« 
scribe ^< the avenues to the legal quays^" (which 
little morn than a century since, the great fire of 

8 London 
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London opened and dilated beyond the measure of 
our then circumstances) to be now ^^ much too 
** narrow and incommodious, for the great con- 
*^ course of carts and otlier carriages usually passing 
^^ and repassing there." Thus, our trade has grown 
too big for the ancient limits of art and nature. 
Our streets, our lanes, our shores, the river itself, 
which has so long been our pride, are impeded, 
and obstructed, and choaked up by our riches. 
They are like our sbops^ '^ bursting with opulence.'* 
To these misfortunes, to these distresses and griev- 
ances alone, we are told it is to be imputed that still 
more of our capital has not been pushed into the 
channel of our commerce, to roll back in its refiux 
still more abundant capital, and fructify the national 
treasury in its course. Indeed, my dear sir, when I 
have before my eyes this consentient testimony of 
the corporation of the city of London, the West 
India merchants, and all the other merchants who 
promoted the other plans, struggling and contend- 
ing which of them shall be permitted to lay out 
their money in consonance with their testimony ; I 
cannot turn aside to examine what one or two vio- 
lent petitions, tumultuously voted by real or pre- 
tended liverymen of London, may have said of the 
iitter destruction and annihilation of trade. 
^ This opens a subject, on which ever^ true lover 
of his country, and at this crisis, every friend to the 
liberties of .Europe, and of social order in every 
- country, 
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country, must dwell and expatiate with delight I 
mean to wind up all my proofs of our astonishing 
and almost incredible prosperity, with the valuable 

iniprmation given to the secret committee of the 

.... 

. IwQl^ds by the inspector-general. And here I am 

' •, '•.•*■■ 

^^ iiappy that I can adminbter an antidote to aii de*- 
;c\ .spondence, from the came dispensary from wiiich 
y the first dose of poison was supposed to have come. 
^ The report of that committee is generally believed 
; ; to have derived much benefit from the labours • 
;' of the same noble Ixrd, who was said, as theau- 
:; thor of the pamphlet in 17^3, to have led tlie 
*'• w*ay in teaching us to place all our hope on that 

• 

very experiment, which he afterwards declared in 
his place to have been from the beginning utterly 
without hope. We have now his authority to sayi 
that as far as our ^resources were concerned, the 
experiment was equally without necessity. 

"It appears,'' as the committee has very justly 
and satisfactorily observed, " by the accounts of 
** the value of the impoits and exports for the last 
" twenty years,produced by Mr. Irving, that the dc*- 
*/ mand for cash to be sent abroad" (which by the 
way, including the loan to the emperor,.^ was nearly 
.: one third less sent to the continent of Europe than 
in the seven years war) " was greatly compensated 
** by a very large balance of commerce infanrrour of 
" this kingdom; greater than was ever kndwii in 
** any preceding period. The value of the expoiti 

" of 
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^ of the last year amounted, according to the ta^ 

^' luation on which the accounts of the inspector 

** general are founded, to S0,4S4, 1 84/« ; which it 

** more than double what it was in any year of the 

^* American war, and one third more than it was 

^ on an average during the last peace, previous to 

^ the year 179S ; and though the value of the im- 

^ ports to this country has, during theaame peaces 

'^ greatly increased, the excess of the value of the 

^^ exports above that of the imports, which consti* 

^ ttttas the balance of trade, has augmented even 

^* in a greater proportion. *' These observations 

laight perhaps be branched out into other points oi 

meWf but I shall leave them to your own active and 

ingenious mind. There is another and still more 

important liglit in which the inspector general's in* 

formation may be seen; aod that, as affording a 

comparison of some circumstances io this war, with 

the commercial history of all our other wars in the 

present century. < 

la all former hostilities, our ^exports gradually 

declined in value, and then (with one single ex^ 

eeption) ascended again,till they reached and passed 

the level of the preceding peace. But this was a 

vork of time, sometimes more, sometimes less slow. 

In queen Anne's war, which began in 170S, it 

was aa interval of ten years, before this was ef- 

Iscted. Nine years only were necessary in the war 

•f 1739i for the sanie operation. The seven years 

war 
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-WAT saw the period much shortened ; hostilities ba- 
gan in 17^5; and in 1758, the fourth year of the 
niar, the exports mounted above the peace-mark* 
There was, however, a distinguishing feature of that 
war, that our tonnage, to the very last moment^ 
was in a state of great depression, while our com- 
merce was chiefly carried on by foreign vessels* 
The American war was darkened with singular and 
peculiar adversity. Our exports never came near 
lo their peaceful elevation, and our tonnage coa* 
tinned with very little fluctuation, to subside iow^ 
%nd lower *. On the other hand, the present war^ 
with regard to our commerce, has tlie white mark 
of as singular felicity. If from internal causasi aji 
well as the consequence of bostilities^ the tido 
^bed in 1793, it rushed back again with a bore» 
the following year ; axid from that time baa cod«* 
finued to swell, and run, every suci^iesiive year^ 
higher and higher into all our ports. Th$ valua 
of our exports last year above the year 1798 (the 
mere increase of our commerce durii^ tb^ war) 
is^ e(|ual to the average value of all the exports^ 
during the wars of William and Anoe^ 
. It has been already pointed out, that our imports^ 
have not kept pape with our exports; of qoursei- 

' ♦ Thh account is extracted iVom different J)arts of Mr. 
dialmicrs' estitnate. It is but just to ra<entk>n, thatiii Mr. 
Chalipfrs' (stipiiate, . the sums are uniformly iowct diad 
fiiQs^ of t^e sape year in Mr« lrvin^>accouaL 

on^ 
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00 the face of the account, the balance of trade, 
both positively and comparatively considered, mast 
have been much more than ever in our favour. In 
that early little tract of mine, to which I have 
already more than once referred, I made many ob« 
servations on the usual method of computing that 
balance, as well as tlie usual objection to it, that the 
entries at the custom*house were not always true. 
As you probably remember them, I shall not repeat 
them here. On the one hand, I am not surprised 
tfiat the same trite objection is perpetually renewed 
by tlie detractors of our national affluence; and on 
the other hand I am gratified in perceiving that the 
balance of trade seems to be now computed in a 
manner much clearer, than it used to be, from those 
errours which I £9rmerly noticed. The inspector^ 
general appears to have made his estimate with 
every possible guard and caution. His opinion is 
entitled to the greatest respect. It was in sub* 
stancoi (I shall again use the words of the lie- 
port, as much better than my own) ** That the 
^^ true balance of our trade, amounted, on a me^ 
^^ dium of the four years preceding January 1 796^ 
^ to upwards of (),50(),000/. per annum, exclusive 
^ of the profits arising from our East and West 
'^ India trade, which lie estimates at upwards of 
*' 4,000,000/. per annum; exclusive of the profits 
'^ derived from our fisheries.'' So that including 
the fisheries, and making a moderate allowance for 

the 
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the exceediQgS) which Mr. Irving hitpsclf supposes, 
beyond his calculation, without reckoning, what; 
the publick creditors themselves pay to themselves, 
and without taking one shilling from the stock o£ 
the landed interest ; our colonies, our oriental pos- 
sessions, our skill and industry, our commerce, andt 
navigation, at the commencement of this year, wer% 
pouring a new annual capital into the kingdom ; 
hardly half a million short of the whole interest of 
that tremendous debt, from which we arif taught; 
to shrink in dismay, as from an overwhelming aQ4 
intolerable oppression. 

If then the real state of this nation is such as % 
have described, and I am only apprehensive, that 
you may think, I have taken too ipuch pains tq 
exclude all doubt on this question ; if no class 19 
lessened in its numbers, or in its stock, or in iti 
conveniencies, or even its luxuries ; if they build as 
in^ny habitations, and as elegant and as commo- 
dious as ever, and furnish them with every qharge- 
able decoration, and every prodigality of ingenious 
invention, that can be thought of by those who 
even encumber their necessities^ with superfluous ac- 
commodation ; if they are ^s numerously attended ; 
if their equipages are as splendid ; if they I'egale e^t 
table with as much or more variety of plenty than 
^ver ; if they are clad in as expensive and change- 
ful a diversity according to their tastes and modes ; 
if they are not detefr#4 irom th^ pleasures of the 

Y©i*-VIIL Ee field 
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field by the chargeSj which government has wisely 
turned from the culture to the sports of the field; 
]f the theatres are as rich and as well filled and 
greater, and at a higher price than ever ; (and, 
what is more important than all) if it is plain from 
the treasures which are spread over the soil, or 
confided to the winds and the seas, that there are 
as many who are indulgent to their propensities of 
parsimony, as others to their voluptuous desires, 
and that the pecuniary capital grows instead of 
diminishing; on what ground are we authorised 
to say, that a nation, gamboling in an ocean of 
superfluity, is undone by want ? With what face 
can we pretend, that they who have not denied 
any one gratification to any one appetite, have a 
light to plead poverty in order to famish their vir- 
tues, and to put their duties on short allowance? 
That they are to take the law from an imperious 
enemy, and can contribute no longer to the ho- 
nour of their king, to the support of the independ* 
cnce of their country, to the salvation of that Eu- 
rope, which, if it falls, must crush them with iu 
gigantick ruins ? How can they affect to sweat, 
and staigger, and groan under their burthens, to 
whom the mines of Newfoundland, richer than 
those of Mexico and Peru, are now thrown in as a 
make-weight in the scale of their exorbitant opu- 
lence ? What excuse can they have to faint, and 
creep, and cfhige^ and prostrate themselves at tbe 

footstool 
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footstool of ambition and crime, who, during a short 
Cboagh violent struggle, which they have never 
supported with the energy of men, have amassed 
more to their annual accumulation, than ail the 
well-husbanded capital, that enabled their ances- 
tors, by long, and doubtful, and obstinate conflicts^ 
to defend, and liberate, and vindicate the civilised 
wprid ? But I do not accuse the people of Eng- 
. land. As to the great majority of the nation, they 
have done whatever in their several ranks, and con- 
ditions, and descriptions, was required of them by 
their relative situations in society ; and from those 
the great mass of mankind cannot depart, without 
the subversion of all publick order. They look up 
to that government, which they obey that tliey 
may be protected. They ask to be led and di- 
rected by those rulers, whom providence and the 
laws of their country have set over them, and under 
their guidance to walk in the ways of safety and 
honour. They have again delegated the greatest 
trust, which they have to bestow, to those faithful 
representatives who made their trlie voice heard 
against the disturbers and destroyers of Europe. 
They suffered, with unapproving acquiescence, so- 
licitations, which they bad in no shape desired, to 
an unjust and usurping power, whom they had never 
provoked, and whose hostile menaces they did not 
dread. When the exigencies of the publick ser- 
vice could only be met by their voluntary zeal 

E e 2 they 
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they started forth with an ardour, which outstrip- 
ped the wibhes of those, who had injured them by 
doubting, whether it might not be necessary to have 
recourse to compulsion. Ttiey tiave, in all things 
reposed an enduring, but not an unreflecting con- 
fidence. That confidence demands a full return; 
and fixes a res|>onsibility on the ministers entire 
and undivided. The people stands acquitted if the 
war is not carried on in a manner suited to its ob- 
jects. If the publicic honour is tarnished ; if the 
publick safety suffers any detriment ; the ministers, 
not the people, are to answer it, and they alone. 
Its armies, its navies, are given to them witliout 
stint or restriction. Its treasures are poured out at 
their feet. Its constancy is ready to second all their 
efibrts. They are not to fear a responsibility for 
acts of manly adventure* U'he res|>onsibility which 
they are to dread, is, lest they should shew them- 
selves unequal to the expectation of a brave people. 
The more doubtful may be the constitutiotml and 
CRconomical questions, upon which they have re- 
ceived so marked a support, the more loudly tiiey 
are culled upon to support this great war, for the 
success of which their country is willing to super- 
sede considerations of no-slight importance. Where 
I speak of responsibility, I do not mean to exclude 
that species of it, which the legal powers of the 
country have a rigiit fmally to exact from those 
who abuse a publick trust; but high as ttiis ii, 

there 

# 
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there is a responsibility which attaches ^on them, 
from which the whole legitimate power of this 
kingdom cannot absolve them ; there is a respon* 
sibility to conscience and to glory ; a responsibi* 
lity to the existing world, and to that posterity, 
which men ot their eminence cannot avoid for 
glory or for shame; a responsibility to a tribunal, 
at whidi, not only ministers, but kings and parlia- 
ments, but even nations themselves^ iimst one day 
answer. 
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